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Arr. I.—THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY.* 
By Pur Scuarr, vp. p., New York City. 


Tue Westminster Assembly, so called from the place of its 
meeting, in the west end of London, is the most important 
Synod held in the history of the Calvinistic churches, not 
excepting even the Synod of Dort. Its doctrinal standards 
are the ablest and clearest exposition of Calvinistic Protest- 
antism, and became the established Creed of Presbyterians, 
and Independents or Congregationalists in England, Scot- 
land, and America, but did not extend their authority over the 
Continent of Europe. The contemporaneous judgments on 
the Assembly differed widely, according to the position of the 
writers. 

Lord Clarendon, the Episcopalian and royalist historian of 
the “ Puritan Rebellion”,t disposes of the Assembly in a few 


*Sources: The Westminster Confession of Faith, Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chism, Directory of Public Worship, and of Church Government. The 
official reports of the proceedings are lost. But we have the private journals 
and letters of several members of the Assembly, especially Dr. Lightfoot’s Jour- 
nal, Robert Baillie’s Letters, and Dr. Goodwin’s fifteen volumes of Notes on the 
Proceedings ; of which, however, only three are preserved in manuscript in 
Dr. Williams’ Library, in London. Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion, 
devotes only a short page to this important body. 

Works: Dantet Neat: History of the Puritans, part fii. ch. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
(vol. i., p. 457 #qq.; ii. p. 5. sqq. in Choules’ ed., New York, 1855). W. M. Hers- 
ERINGTON : History of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 1843, (republished, 
New York, 1856), Anonymous: A History of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, pub. by the Amer. Presbyt. Board of Publication, Phila., 1841. 
James Reep: Memoires of the Lives and Writings of those eminent Divines, 
who convened in the famous Assembly at Westminster. 

+ Hist. of the Rebellion, Oxf. ed., y 
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summary and contemptuous sentences. “Of about one hun- 
dred and twenty members,” he says, “of which the Assembly 
was to cousist, a few very reverend and worthy persons 
were inserted; yet of the whole number, there were not 
above twenty who were not declared and avowed enemies of 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church of England ; some 
were infamous in their lives and conversations, and most of 
them of very mean partsin learning, if not of scandalous igno- 
rance ; and of noother reputation but of malice to the Church 
of England.” Milton, also, who himself belonged to the oppo- 
site party of the Puritans, wrote bitterly against the Assem- 
bly, inhis “ Fragments of a History of England.” He objected 
mainly to the intolerant spirit of the Assembly, for enforcing 
conformity, and ‘setting up a spiritual tyranny by a secular 
yower ; also to the inc consistency of many me :mbers who vio- 
ated opposed non-residence, plurality of offices, and quickly 
became non-residents and pluralists themselves, by eagerly 
accepting various places of honor and profit. As an Inde- 
endent, he disliked Presbyterianism as much as Episcopacy. 
3esides, he had a personal pique against the Assembly be- 
sause some of the members had denounced his work on the 
“ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce”, which he had dedicated 
to this very Assembly two years after its opening, and that, too, 
in very respectful terms. Richard Baxter, on the other hand, 
who was no member, but well acquainted with the Assembly, 
asserts: “The divines there congregated, were men of emi- 
nent learning, and godliness, and ministerial abilities, and 
fidelity ; and, being not worthy to be one of them myself, I 

may the more freely speak that truth which I know, even in 
the face of malice and env y, that, as far as I am able to judge, 
by the information of all history of that kind, and by any other 
evidences left us, the Christian world, since the days of the 
apostles, had never a Synod of more excellent divines (taking 
one thing with another) than this Synod, and the Synod of 
Dort were. . . For all this dissent, I must testify my love and 
honor to the persons of such great sincerity and eminent min- 
isterial sufficiency, as were Gataker, Vines, Burgess, White, 
and the greater part of that Assembly.” To these names must 
be added especially those of Lightfoot, Selden, Twisse, Tuck- 
ney, Arrowsmith, Reynolds, Baillie, and Henderson, who were 
among the most distinguished scholars and divines of England 
and Scotland in that stirring period. 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines was called together 
by the Long Parliament (1640-1652) during the civil war 
between it and King Charles I, when politics and religion 
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were in a state of anarchy and confusion. It was ro re- 
gular convocation in the Episcopal sense, nor an independ- 
ent Synod with legislative authority, but an ecclesiastical 
committee or council of Parliament, created by and subject to 
its authority. It never had the consent of the bishops, nor of 
the king, who opposed every measure of reform in church 
and state, and refused any compromise which might have 
saved his crown, and disarmed the radical reformers. In the 
treaty of Oxford, a bill for such an ecclesiastical assembly 
was presented to the king, but rejected. Then the Parlia- 
ment concluded to call it on their own authority. Both houses 
passed a joint ordinance, June 12, 1643, creating the Assem- 
bly “for settling the government and liturgy of the Church 
of England, and for vindicating and clearing of the doctrine 
of the said Church from false aspersions and interpretations.” 
The ordinance sets forth that the Church of England “ re- 
quired a more perfect reformation,” which should bring it 
into “nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland, and 
other Reformed churches abroad.” It entrusts the Assembly 
with power to discuss such matters as Parliament shall pro- 
peer. and to deliver, from time to time, their advices to this 

ody. But beyond this, they should have no “ jurisdiction, 
power, or authority ecclesiastical whatsoever.” The ordi- 
nance also names the persons who were to constitute the 
Assembly, as well as the place and time of its meeting ; 
appoints the learned Dr. William Twisse as prolocutor or 
moderator, and fixes an allowance of four shillings per day 
for each member, and freedom from all penalties and losses 
arising from absence from their respective charges. The 
Assembly was to consist of 121 divines (60 of whom should 
constitute a qyorum,) and 30 lay assessors, 10 lords and 20 
commoners. The divines were chosen by Parliament, from 
the various counties. Among the lay assessors were several 
of the most distinguished statesmen and lawyers of the time, 
as John Pym, (the leading member of parliament), Sir Henry 
Vane, Whitelocke, Sir Matthew Hale, (afterward lord-chief- 
justice of the King’s bench), and John Selden, (the famous 
antiquarian and Hebrew scholar). The Scotch commission- 
ers, five able ministers, Henderson, Douglas, Rutherford, 
Baillie, and Gillespie, and three ruling elders, were appointed 
a year afterwards, August 19, 1643, by the general Assembly 
at Edinburgh.* 


* See a complete list of the clerical and lay members of the Assembly, includ- 
ing the four ministers and three lay assessors from Scotland, in Neal’s Hist. of 
the Pur., Part iii. ch. 2 (vol. i. p. 449). One of the Scotch commsisoners, Doug- 
las, did not attend, and is left out in Neal’s list. 
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The king, by a proclamation of June 22, forbade the meet- 
ing of this Synod, and threatened to proceed against them 
with the utmost severity of the law. 

Nevertheless, the Assembly was opened according to the 
ordinance, on July 1, 1643, in Westminster Abbey, by a ser- 
mon of Dr. Twisse, in the presence of both houses of Parlia- 
ment. After service, the members of the Assembly, sixty-nine 
in all, repaired to the chapel of king Henry VII, where the 
sessions were to be held. But when the cold weather set in, 
they exchanged this place for the Jerusalem Chamber, in 
Westminster Abbey. Every member, before his admission 
to a seat and vote, had to take the following vow: “I do 
seriously promise and vow, in the presence of Almighty God, 
that in this Assembly, whereof I am a member, I will main- 
tain nothing in point of doctrine, but what I believe to be 
most agreeable to the word of God ; nor in point of discipline, 
but what may make most for God’s glory and the peace and 
good of this Church.”* This vow was also read in the As- 
sembly every Monday morning. 

Few of the Episcopal divines appeared ; some of the most 
eminent, who had been appointed, as Archbishop Dr. Usher, 
Bishop Dr. Prideaux, and Dr. Hammond, refused to attend be- 
eause the Assembly was not a legal convocation, and met 
contrary to the king’s proclamation. Others withdrew after 
some time for the same reason, and because of the mixture of 
the laity with the clergy, and the puritanical and anti-episco- 
pal tendency of the Assembly. Dr. Fealty, of Lambeth, a 
Calvinist in doctrine, but a moderate Episcopalian in govern- 
ment, continued in the Assembly, even after the adoption of 
the Scotch Covenant, but was subsequently expelled for hold- 
ing correspondence with Archbishop Usher, and revealing 
the proceedings of the Assembly, contrary to pledge, and 
committed to prison—an act of severity strongly condemned 
by Baxter. 

The divines of the Assembly, with the exception of the 
Scots and a few foreign French ministers, were in Episcopal 
orders, and most of them graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 
But they were high Calvinists in doctrine, and Puritans in 
matters of discipline and worship. Some would have been 


* This is the form of the vow, as given in an old authorized Scotch edition 
of the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, approved by the General Assem- 
bly, 1647, and established by Act of Parliament 1649, p. 15. Neal (i. p. 462) 
gives the vow with somewhat different words, but it is substantially the same. 
it was probably administered in Latin (although I find no authority for this 
fact), and this would account for the slight difference in translation. 
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satisfied with a modified episcopacy as the one proposed by 
Usher. Butthe great majority were in favor of the Presby- 
terian form of government, and a few were Independents.* 
The Scotch nation and church heartily co-operated with 
the Assembly, and exerted all its influence to make it subser- 
vient to the interests of Calvinism in doctrine, and Presbyte- 
rianism in government. They were invited by the English Par- 
liament to make common cause with them in this ecclesiastical 
reform, and to send some of their ablest divines as delegates 
to the Assembly at Westminster. The general Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland complied with the request, but adopted 
first, August 17, 1643, as a preliminary. basis of agreement be- 
tween the two nations and Churches, “A SoLEMN LEAGUE AND 
CoveENANT for reformation and defence of religion, in honor 
and happiness of the King, and the peace a safety of the 
three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” This 
important document, which was probably drawn up by Alex- 
ander Henderson, one of the clerical commissioners to the 
Westminster Assembly, consists of a preamble and six arti- 
cles, whereby the civil and ministerial representatives of the 
three kingdoms pledge themselves by a solemn oath for the 
defence, mainly of the following objects: (1) The preservation of 
the Reformed religion in Scotland, the reformation of religion 
in England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and gov- 
ernment according to the Word of God, with the view to bring 
the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformity 
in religion ; (2) the extirpation of popery, prelacy (episcopacy), 
superstition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever be 
found contrary to sound doctrine and godliness ; (3) the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of Parliament, and the liber- 
ties of the kingdom, also the defence of the king’s person and 
rightful authority. The Solemn League and Covenant, being 
unanimously adopted by the general Assembly, was on the 
same day sanctioned by the “Convention of Estates,” at 
Edinburgh, and the next morning dispatched to the English 
Parliament, which considered it approved, and sent it to the 
Westminster Assembly for concurrent action. On Monday, 
September 25, 1643, the House of Commons, the Assembly 
of divines, and the Scotch commissioners convened in the 


*Archbishop Land was mistaken when he said of the Assembly: ‘ The 
greatest part of them were Brownists, or Independents, or New England minis- 
ters, if not worse ; or, at best, enemies to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England.” According to Neal (L. 461) there were but six Independ- 
ents (according to Baillie ten or eleven), and not one New England minister in 
the Assembly. 
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church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and solemnly swore, 
member by member, to the League and Covenant. The 
House of Lords followed the example on the 15th of October. 
It was ordered that the Covenant be read in all churches, and 
subscribed by all ministers of the gospel and civil officers. 
But the king issued a protest, and prohibited all his loyal 
subjects from taking this covenant which he styled, “a trai- 
torous and seditious combination against the king, and the 
established religion and laws of the kingdom,” under cover 
of “specious expressions of piety and religion”. In many 
counties the order of Parliament was disregarded. Even 
Baxter not only refused the covenant himself, but used his 
influence against it. 

The Assembly also addressed letters to the Reformed 
Churches of Holland, Switzerland, Hesse, Hanau, Anhalt, and 
to the Protestant congregation at Paris ; and received replies 
more or less favorable to the cause of the Parliament, and the 
Assembly, with the exception of that from Hesse Cassel, 
which advised the Assembly not to meddle with the bishops. 
The king, however, issued also a manifesto in Latin and Eng- 
lish to all foreign Protestants, dated Oxford, May 14, 1644, in 
which he protests against the imputation of designing to 
introduce popery. 

The Assembly was in session for nearly six years, from July 
1, 1643, till February 22, 1648, and nearly every day except 
Saturday and Sunday, from nine o’clock till one or two, the 
afternoon being left to the committees, and held in all no less 
than 1163 sessions.* Some members were very negligent. in 


*The mode of proceeding is thus described by Baillie, one of the Scotch 
commissioners (vol. ii. p. 108-109, as quoted by Neal 1.459): “‘No man is called 
up to speak ; but whosoever stands up of his own accord, speaks so long as be 
will, without interruption. If two or three stand up at once, then the divines 
confusedly call on his name, whom they desire to bear first: on whom the 
loudest and maniest voices call. he speaks. No man speaks to any but to the 
prolocutor. They harangue long, and very learnedlie. They study the ques- 
tions well beforehand, and prepare their speeches , but withal the men are 
exceeding prompt and we |-spoken. I do marvel at the very accurate and 
extemporal replies that many of them usually make. When upon every propo- 
sition by itself, and on every text of Scripture that is brought to confirm it, 
every man who will has said his whole mind, and the replies, duplies, and tri- 
plies are heard, then the most part call ‘to the question’. Byfield, the scribe, 
rises from the table, and comes to the prolocutor’s chair, who, from the scribe’s 
book, reads the proposition, and says: ‘As many as are of the opinion that 
the question is well stated in the proposition, let them say, ‘ Ay’; when ‘Ay’ is 
heard, he says.‘ As many as think otherwise say,‘No’. If the difference of 
‘Ays’ and ‘ Nos’ be clear, as usually it is, then the question is ordered by the 
scribes, and they go on to debate the first scripture alleged for proof of the 
proposition. Ifthe sound of ‘Ay’ and‘ No’ be near equal, then says the prolo- 
cutor, ‘As many as say Ay, stand up’; while they stand, the scribe and others 
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attending, so that the Assembly, as Lightfoot informs us, 
found it necessary to inflict a fine of one shilling for absence 
from any session, and sixpence for tardiness. Once a month 
the Parliament observed a solemn fast, when one minister 
would sometimes pray for two whole hours. The Assembly was 
afterwards changed into a standing committee, for the exam- 
ination and ordination of ministers, and met every Thursday 
morning, till March 25, 1652, when they informally broke up 
with the dissolution of Parliament, by Oliver Cromwell. It 
would have been better for the honor and reputation of the 
Assembly, if they had been dissolved in 1648, after complet- 
ing their standards of doctrine and discipline, for “ after this,” 
says Neal, “ they did little more than examine candidates for 
the ministry, and squabble about the jus divinum of Presby- 
tery.” 

1. The doctrinal labors of the Assembly : 

In doctrine, as already remarked, the Assembly was, as it 
would seem, almost unanimously in favor of the Calvinistic 
system. There were no Arminians, Pelagians, or Antinomi- 
ans amongst them. But there was some difference of opinion 
as to the doctrine of predestination, although we are not 
informed as to its exact nature. Perhaps it was the question 
of infralapsarianism and supralapsarianism. Baillie, in his 
Leiters, says simply : “In the Assembly we are going on with 
the Confession of Faith. We had long and tough debates 
about the decrees of election ; yet, thanks to God, all is 
done right according to our [i. e. the Scotch Presbyterian] 
mind.” Lightfoot’s Journal closes before the Confession of 
Faith was commenced ; and Neal says nothing about theolog- 
ical differences. It is certain that the doctrinal formularies 
of the Assembly, as ultimately adopted, are strictly Calvin- 
istic. 

By an order of Parliament, the Assembly was at first 
directed simply to revise the thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. On this review they spent ten weeks 
before the arrival of the Scotch commissioners. They only 
went over the first fifteen articles, provided them with scrip- 
ture references, and made them more explicitly Calvinistic.* 


number them in their minds; when they sit down, the Nos are bidden stand, 
and they likewise are numbered....They follow the way of their Parliament 
Much of their way is good, and worthy of our imitation ; only their longsome- 
ness is woful at this time, when their Church and Kingdom lie under a most 
lamentable anarchy and confusion.” 

* Neal, in Appendix No. 7, and the Hist. of the Westm. Ass. by the Am. 
Presby. Board, p. 67-74, give in parallel columns, these fifteen articles in their 
original and amended forms. 
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The alterations are unimportant, the most significant is the 
omission of article VIII, which adopts the three ecumenical 
creeds. The Assembly was unwilling to adopt anything as a 
rule of doctrine, but the Scripture as explained by them; 
while the Church of England was reformed on the basis of 
the Bible, with respectful reference to the ancient Church. 

In compliance with the earnest wishes of the Scotch com- 
missioners the Assembly resolved to prepare a new Confession 
of Faith, by which they hoped to be better able to bring 
about a conformity between the two churches. This was a 
wise conclusion. For the alteration of an established creed 
is in itself a difficult and delicate task, and more apt to pro- 
duce confusion than harmony. 

Consequently a committee was appointed for the purpose, 
May 9, 1645, consisting of Dr. Gouge, Dr. Hoyle, Herle, Gatack- 
er, Tuckney, Reynolds, Vines, and the Scotch divines. They 
first settled the titles of the 32 chapters of the Westminster 
Confession, as they now stand, and then distributed them 
among several sub-committees, who sat two days every weeks 
Owing to the many interruptions occasioned by the disputes 
about discipline, the work continued for a year and a half. 
On Dec. 11, 1646, the Confession was presented to Parlia- 
ment, which ordered the addition of the scriptive proofs to 
the several articles, and also the printing of 500 copies* 
for the use of the members of both houses. Wilson, Byfield, 
and Gower made the selection of the proofs, which, after 
examination by the Assembly, were inserted in the margin. 
After a final review by three committees, the Confession was 
sent to the printer, May 11, 1647. The House of Commons 
began the examination of this Confession May 19, article by 
article, and completed it March 22, 1648, making some altera- 
tions. Parliament then ordered the publication of the Con- 
fession, June 20, 1648, under the title : “ Articles of Religion 
approved and passed by both Houses of Parliament, after 
advice had with the Assembly of Divines, called together 
with them for that purpose.” But those chapters which 
relate to government and discipline, as they now stand in the 
Assembly’s Confession, were not printed by order of Parlia- 
ment, but re-committed, and at last laid aside, namely, chap- 
ters 30 and 31, and a part of chapter 24. The English 
Parliament thus never committed itself to the Presbyterian 
form of government and discipline. But the General Assem- 
bly and Parliament of Scotland adopted the whole confession 

* Neal says 600 copies; but he is corrected by his latest editor, John O, 
Choules. 
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as it came from the Westminster Assembly, and published it 
accordingly. It has ever since remained the established 
Creed of the Church of Scotland to this day. 

The Westminster Confession is one of the best systems of 
high Calvinistic divinity, and Presbyterian discipline. It is 
divided into thirty-three chapters, commencing with the Holy 
Scripture, and ending with the Last Judgment, and is amply 
fortified with Scripture references. The doctrine of predesti- 
nation is stated almost with supralapsarian rigor, yet so as to 
disclaim the inference that God is the author of sin (ch. iii.) 
“ God, from all eternity, did by the most wise and holy coun- 
sel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatso- 
ever comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin; nor is violence offered to the will of the crea- 
tures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather established By the decree of God, for 
the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destinated unto everlasting life, and others fore-ordained to 
everlasting death. These angels and men, thus predestinated 
and fore-ordained, are particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed ; and their number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished....The rest of man- 
kind, God was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel 
of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth mercy 
as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his 
creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath 
Sor their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 

Simultaneously with the Confession, the Assembly prepared 
two Catechisms ; a larger one, for public exposition in the 
pulpit, according to the custom of the Reformed churches on 
the Continent, and provided with ample Scripture proofs ; 
and a smaller one for the instruction of children, a clear and con- 
densed summary of the former. The questions of discipline are 
omitted by both. The Catechisms were likewise presented 
to Parliament for examination and approval, and first printed 
by authority, Sept. 15, 1648. The Committee who prepared 
the Catechisms, consisted of Dr. Tuckney (born 1599, a grad- 
uate and fellow of Cambridge, since 1633 the successor of the 
celebrated Rev. John Cotton, at Boston, after the removal of 
the latter to America ; then Vice-Chancellor and professor of 
divinity in Cambridge since 1648, forced to resign after the 
Restoration, died in London 1670), Dr. Arrowsmith (born 
1602, Master of St. John’s College, and then of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, died 1659), and Dr. Newcommen (educated at 
Cambridge, distinguished as an awakening preacher and able 
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disputant, died 1668, as pastor of the English church, at 
Leyden) 

The Larger Catechism is based mainly on the Latin system 
of Wollebius.* It has never come into common use, as a 
basis for lectures to the people, for which it was original- 
ly intended ; but it is regarded as a valuable commentary on 
the shorter Catechism. Its exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments is exceedingly minute and almost bewildering by 
detail. Take for example the question 113. 

“ What are the sins forbidden in the third commandment? 

“The sins forbidden in the third commandment are, the not 
using of God’s name as is required ; and the abuse of it in an 
ignorant, vain, irreverent, profane, superstitious, or wicked 
mentioning, or otherwise using the titles, attributes, ordi- 
nances, or works ; by blasphemy, perjury ; all sinful cursing, 
oaths, vows, and lots; violating our oaths and vows, if lawful ; 
murmuring and quarreling at, curious prying into, and misap- 
plying of God’s decrees and providences ; misinterpreting, 
misapplying, or any way perverting the word, or any part of it, 
to profane jests, curious and unprofitable questions, vain jang- 
lings, or the maintaining of false doctrines; abusing it, the 
creatures, or anything contained under the name of God, to 
charms, or sinful lusts and practices ; the maligning, scorning, 
reviling, or any ways opposing God’s truth, grace, and ways ; 
making profession of religion in hypocricy, or for sinister 
ends ; being ashamed of it, or a shame to it; by uncomforta- 
ble, unwise, unfruitful, and offensive walking or backsliding 
from it.” 

The Shorter Catechism is simply an abridgement of the 
Larger, although it was in fact first finished, and reported to 
the Assembly.t It isan admirable, popular summary of Cal- 
vinistic theology, and very extensively used in Scotland, 
England, and America, by nearly all the Anglo-Presbyterian 
and orthodox Congregational churches. Some answers are 
unsurpassed for precision, brevity, and fulness ; for instance, 
question 4, on God, question 21, on the Redeemer, question 
92, on the idea of a sacrament. Next to the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, it is the best and most widely adopted Catechism of 
the Reformed Confession. It differs from the former, in that 
it presents the doctrines more in the form of clear logical 


* See Rushworth’s Collections, and Hist. of the Westm. Ass., Phil. 1841, p. 
81. John Wolleb was a German Swiss divine, and antistes. in Basel, who wrote a 
brief but most suggestive and concise theological compendium in 1626. 

t According to Rushworth the Shorter Catechism was presented to Parlia- 
ment Nov. 5, 1647, the Larger, in April, 1648. 
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statement to the understanding of the catechumen as an inter- 
ested outsider, while the Heidelberg Catechism presents them 
in a more practical form to the heart, with a direct bearing 
upon the catechumen regarded as a baptized member of the 
church, growing up in the nurture of the Lord. This differ- 
ence can be best illustrated by comparing the first question 
in each work. 

The Heidelberg Catechism commences: “ What is thy 
only comfort in life and death ? 

“ That I, with body and soul, both in life and death, am not my 
own, but belong unto my faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ, who, with 
his precious blood, hath fully satisfied for all my sins, and deliv- 
ered me from all the power of the devil: and so preserves me, 
that without the will of my heavenly Father not a hair can fall 
Jrom my head: yea, that all things must be subservient to my 
salvation: and therefore, by his Spirit, he also assures me of 
eternal life, and makes me sincerely willing and ready henceforth 
to live unto him.” 

The Westminster Catechism begins thus: “ What is the 
chief end of man ? 

“ Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him foreuer.” 

The difference brought out in the first question is, how- 
ever, more a difference in the catechetical method than in 
doctrine. For every believer in the Westminster Catechism 
can most heartily respond to the first question of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, in its own language, as every pupil of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, on the other hand, must acknowledge 
the truth, and admire the beauty and appropriateness of the 
first question and answer of the Shorter Catechism of the 
Westminster Assembly. Both Catechisms agree in doctrine 
throughout, with the single exception that the Heidelberg 
Catechism ignores the decretum reprobationis as a matter to 
be left to theological science, and private judgment. 

It is an astonishing fact that a political body, consisting of 
many hundred noblemen and gentlemen from all parts of the 
kingdom, as the English Parliament, should have adopted 
these three formularies of uncompromising Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy. Only the extraordinary religious excitement of the 
nation accounts for the fact. A few years afterwards a reac- 
tion set in, and Arminianism, Pelagianism, and practical infi- 
delity succeeded rigorous Calvinism under the reign of the 
dissolute and unprincipled Charles IT. 

The three doctrinal standards of the Westminster Assembly 
are retained by the Presbyterian churches, Old and New 
School, in the United States, with the exception of Chapter 
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XXIII, Section IIT, in the Confession of Faith, which treats 
on the Civil Magistrate, and has undergone an entire change 
so as to adapt it to the separation of church and state’ as it 


obtains in this country. The change is as follows: 


ORIGINAL TEXT. | AMERICAN REVISION. 

The Civil Magistrate may not as-| Civil Magistrates may not assume 
sume to himself the administration | to themselves the administration of 
of the word and sacraments or the|the word and sacraments; or the 
power of the keys of the kingdom | power of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven. Yet he hath authority, | of heaven; or, in the least, inter- 
and it is his duty to take order, that | fere in matters of faith. Yet as nurs- 


unity and peace be preserved in 
the church, that the truth of God 
be kept pure and entire, that all 
blasphemies and heresies be sup- 
pressed; all corruptions and abyses 
in worship and discipline preven- 
ted or reformed; and all the or- 
dinances of God duly settled, ad- 
ministered, and observed. For 
the better affecting whereof he 


\ing fathers, it is the duty of civil 
|magistrates to protect the church 
|of our common Lord, without giv- 
|ing the preference to any denomi- 
nation of Christians above the rest, 
|in such a manner, that all ecclesias- 
tical persons whatever shall enjoy 
| full, free and unquestioned liberty of 
| discharging every part of their sa- 
'cred functions, without violence or 


hatha power to call synods, to be|danger. And, as Jesus Christ hath 
present at them, and to provide that | appointed a regular government and 
whatsoever is transacted in them | discipline in his church, no law of 
be according to the mind of God. | any commonwealth should interfere 
It is the duty of people to pray for | with, let, or hinder, the due exer- 
magistrates, to honor their persons, | cise thereof, among the voluntary 
to pay them tribute and other dues, members of any denomination of 
to obey their lawful commands, and | Christians, according to their own 
to be subject to their authority for | profession and belief. It is the duty 
conscience sake. Infidelity, or dif-|of civil magistrates to protect the 
ference in religion, doth not make | person and good name of all their 
void the magistrate’s just and legal people, in such an effectual manner 
authority, nor free the people from | as that no person be suffered, either 
their due obedience to him; from|upon pretence of religion or infi- 
which ecclesiastical persons are not | delity, to offer any indignity, vio- 
exempted; much less hath the Pope | lence, abuse, or injury to any other 
any power or jurisdiction over them | person whatever; and to take order 
in their dominions, or over any of| that all religious and ecclesiastical 
their people; and least of all to| assemblies be held without molesta- 
deprive them of their dominions or | tion or disturbance. 
lives, if he shall judge them to be 
heretics, or upon any other pre- 
tence whatsoever. 


2. “ The Directory for the Publie Worship of God agreed upon 
bY the Assembly of Divines at Westminster ,with the assistance 
of Commissioners from the Church of Scotland as a part of 
the covenanted Uniformity in Religion betwixt the churches 
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of oe in the Kingdoms of Scotland, England and Ire- 
land.” 

The subject on public worship was taken up in the Assem- 
bly by order of Parliament, in October 1643, and completed in 
1645. The Assembly found it easier to agree in pulling down 
than in building up. They were all opposed to the Book of 
Common Prayer as it then stood, on account of its obligatory 
character to the exclusion of free prayer and the depreciation 
of the sermon, and on account of “many unprofitable and 
burdensome ceremonies contained in it.” These and other 
objections are set forth in the Preface. On the other hand 
they were unwilling to run into the opposite extreme of leav- 
ing every minister to his own individual discretion and caprice 
in conducting the public worship of God. Hence they adopted 
a middle course, and composed a general Directory of Wor- 
ship, suggesting the topics of prayer before and after the ser- 
mon, and prescribing certain regulations for the reading the 
Scriptures, preaching, the administration of the sacraments, 
and other ministerial services. On a number of points there 
was considerable difference of opinion, especially on the 
form of administering the sacraments. Concerning the mode 
of baptism, the Assembly was almost equally divided, and the 
proposition of inserting the word dipping as an allowable mode 
with sprinkling, and pouring was lost by a majority of only one 
vote. On the mode of receiving the Lord’s Supper the Scotch 
divines insisted upon a sitting position at and around the 
table, while the English members preferred the sitting in the 
pews at some distance from the table. Two whole weeks 
were spent on this trivial controversy, until it was agreed that 
each nation should retain its own mode of communing. The 
Assembly also recommended the use of the metrical version 
of the Psalms by Francis Rouse, a pious member of Parliament, 
and lay member of the Assembly of Divines, but although 
composed by an Englishman it never went into general use in 
England, whiie in Scotland, after undergoing ‘some revisions, 
it is exclusively used by the Presbyterian churches to this 
day. 

Parliament adopted the Directory, repealed the acts of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth concerning the use of the Anglican 
Liturgy, and imposing even a fine of five pounds upon all who 
used it. The new Directory was edepted in Scotland in Feb- 
ruary 1645, by act of Parliament and the General Assembly. 





* In the old Scotch edition above quoted, of the public standards of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 485 to 511. 
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But in England where the people were accustomed to the 
Common Prayer Book, the new mode of worship was never 
generally introduced ; for habit, with most people, is’ often 
stronger than reason and law, especially in matters of worship. 
The King issued a counter proclamation from Oxford, Novem- 
ber 13, 1645, forbidding the use of the new Directory, and 
enjoining the use of the Common Prayer Book. 


8. “Form of Presbyterial Church Government and of Ordina- 
tion of Ministers,” ect.* 

All the English members of the Assembly were originally 
Episcopalians, and aimed at first at a modification of Episco- 

yacy, and reduction to its primitive simplicity, on a plan sim- 
ilar to that proposed by Archbishop Usher. But after the 
arrival of the Scotch commissioners, and the adoption of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, the whole Episcopal system 
was given up, together with the Thirty-Nine Articles, and a 
new standard of government adopted. After the expulsion 
of Dr. Fealty, there was no advocate of diocesan episcopacy 
left in the Assembly. But, neverthele-s, there were three 
parties on the question of government. 

1. The great majority were in favor of jure divino Presbyte- 
rianism, after the Scotch model as matured at the time and 
under the influence of Knox, and especially of Andrew Mel- 
ville. The leading principles of this system are the parity of 
ministers, or the identity of bishops and presbyters, and the 
popular government of the church by representative judica- 
tories (consistorial, classical, and synodical). The Presbyte- 
rians favored also uniformity in government as much as the 
Episcopalians ever did. In some points, however, as the 
question of ruling elders, and ordination, the Presbyterians 
were themselves disagreed. 

2. A small minority of about ten members were Independents. 
They gave the Assembly much trouble, and by their zeal and 
tenacity often delayed the decision of disputed questions for 
weeks. Their ablest speaker was Dr. Thomas Goodwin, born 
1600, educated at Cambridge, a supralapsarian Calvinist. in 
doctrine, an intimate friend of Cromwell, by whose influence 
he became President of Magdalen College, Oxford, till the 
restoration, died 1680. They were called Brownists by their 


“Loco citato, p. 515-545. 

t Baillie says there were ten or eleven, Neal only six Independents in the As- 
sembly. But Baliie being himself a member of the Assembly, should know 
better. He mentions among them Goodwin, Nye, Burroughs, Bridges, Carter, 
Caryl, Phillips, and Sterry. 
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opponents, but wished to strike a middle course between Pres- 
byterianism and Brownism. Their principles were as follows: 
They held that every Christian congregation was independent 
of foreign jurisdiction, and had the divine right of self-govern- 
ment; that none but regenerate persons should be admitted 
to church membership ; that all who are able may publicly 
pray and preach whether ordained or not ; that a linited lib- 
erty of conscience and of worship should be allowed to all 
Christians, as far as they do not trouble the public peace by 
any seditious or wicked practices. Their principal difference, 
therefore, from the Presbyterians, was their opposition to the 
jurisdiction of Presbyteries and Synods over particular con- 
gregations, and to uniformity and intolerance in matters of 
conscience. They stood up for the principles of individu- 
alism. 

3. The Erastians (so called from the Swiss professor and phy- 
sician Erastus) maintained the supremacy of the civil power, 
denied to the church the power of the keys, and referred the 
punishment of offenses, civil or ecclesiastical, to the magis- 
trate. In this way they hoped that all collision between 
church and state, and all priestly tyranny over the conscience 
could be effectually prevented. They were willing to submit 
to a jure humano Presbyterianism, or a Presbyterianism of ex- 
pediency. But they denied that any particular form of church 
government was prescribed in the Bible, and maintained that 
it belonged to the state to establish such a form as might 
be most expedient. Their appeal was mainly to the Old 
Testament, and the exumple of Moses and the kings of Israel. 
The chief advocates of Erastianism were Lightfoot, Selden, 
Colman, and Whittack, all of them distinguished for Hebrew 
and Rabbinical learning. They were strengthened by a con- 
siderable party in Parliament. 

Finally, the Assembly adopted the Scotch Presbyterian 
form of government by a large majority, or almost unani- 
mously; inasmuch as the Independents and Erastians with- 
drew before the vote was taken. Parliament sanctioned this 
government, at least to some extent, and authorized the ex- 
pulsion of about two thousand ministers and heads of colleges 
who refused to fall in with the new order, and had to make 
room for Presbyterians. 

But the attempt of overthrowing the Episcopal hierarchy, 
and of forcing the Scotch Presbyterianism upon England, suc- 
ceeded cnly partially and te mporarily, to make room again for 
the re-establishment of Episcopacy in common with the Lit- 
urgy. In Scotland, however, the Assembly’s form of govern- 
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ment , which was substantially the same with the one already 
established there, was adopted in full in February 1645, and 
continues in force to this day. 

The American Presbyterian churches have considerably 
modified both the Assembly’s Directory of Public Worship, 
and -orm of Government. 

Tho differences of the Assembly of Westminster on Church 
Government and on Toleration, gave rise to difficulties be- 
tween it and the Parliament. The Parliament gave the Pres- 
byterian government only a modified sanction, to the great 
distress of the Scotch Church. First, they adopted it not as a 
divine institution, but as a matter of expediency in this reso- 
lution, “that it is lawful and agreeable to the Word of God, 
that the church be governed by congregational, classical, and 
synodical assemblies.” Second, they allowed an appeal from 
church censures to a committee of Parliament, thus sanction- 
ing the Erastian theory of a supremacy of the state over the 
church. Finally the Presbyterian government was enacted 
only on probation, with the distinct declaration, “ that if, upon 
trial, it was not found acceptable, it should be repealed or 
amended.” 

This modified adoption equally displeased the Scotch Pres- 
byterians, and the Dissenters who were as much excluded as 
the Episcopal hierarchy. 

But the question of toleration led to still more serious diffi- 
culties, and involved the Assembly and Parliament in one 
common ruin. The Presbyterians in Scotland and England 
abhorred toleration as treason to truth, and labored to estab- 
lish a uniformity as tyrannical and exclusive as the former 
Episcopal uniformity, without suspecting that in less than 
20 years all their artillery would be turned against them- 
selves, and force them to plead for that toleration which they 
had refused to others when in possession of power. The In- 
dependents, on the other vet and all sectarians, from the 
very necessity of their position plead for liberty of conscience 
and toleration. And as they were very numerous in the army, 
they gained a growing influence, and made the Parliament 
feel uneasy. 

England, at this most remarkable period, was full of sects, 
most of them died out with the excitement of the age. 
Rev. Thomas Edwards wrote a famous work entitled, “ Gan- 
grene. or a Catalogue and Discovery of many errors, heresies, 

lasphemies, and pernicious practices, of the sectaries of this 


time,” where he enumerates sixteen sects, and one hundred 
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and eighty-six errors (adding in a second part twenty or 
thirty more), which represent the various phases of religious 
fanaticism, down to the boldest rationalism and pantheism. 
We will only mention a few which anticipate the worst forms 
of modern infidelity : 

“ Right reason is the rule of faith ; and we are bound to be- 
lieve no further than we can understand.” 

“ God is the author of all sin.” 

“ Man’s soul is a part of the Divine essence.” 

“The soul dies with the body, and every thing has an end 
but God.” 

“ Christ’s human nature is defiled with original sin.” 

* The least truth is worth more than Christ himself.” 

“ Believers are free from all obligations of the moral law.” 

“ All singing of psalms or bymns is unlawful.” 

“There ought to be, among Christians, a community of 
goods,” 

Some of these sentences may be wrested from the connec- 
tion, or rest on misconception. But one extreme always be- 
gets another, and where God builds a temple, the devil is sure 
to build a chapel close by. 

When Cromw2ll assumed the reins of government, and dis- 
solved the Long Parliament, in 1652, the remnant of the 
Westminster Assembly was left without authority, and broke 
up without formal dissolution. 


Arr. II.—THE MESSIAH’S SECOND ADVENT.* 


By Eowty F. Harrtetp, D. D., New York City. 
(This article concludes the Series.) 


THe present year is of marked significance in prophetic 
exposition. A large class of interpreters insist upon it, most 
strenuously, that we are now on the very eve of a grand crisis 
in the world’s history. The lines of prophetic chronology, 
they maintain, are closely converging, and will speedily meet. 

* Hore Apocalyptice; or, A Commentary on the Apocalypse Critical and 
Hlistorical. By the Rev. E. B. Elliott, A. M., vols. I. to LV. Fourth Edition. 
London, 1851. 

Apocalyptic Sketches. Lectures on the Book of Revelation. First Series. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. London, 1848. 

Tke Great Tribulation; Or, Things coming on the Earth. By the Rev. 
John Cumming, D.D., F. R.S, E. First Series. London, 1860. 

Do. do. Second Series, London, 1860. 
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“The Great Consummation” of the divine purposes, in rela- 
tion to the church and the world, towards which “the Great 
Preparation ” of divine providences has so long been tending, 
is just at hand. It may be looked for daily. It cannot long 
be delayed. 
The Rev. Dr. Cumming, speaking of the 1335 days of Dan. 
xii. 12, says, “ The last portion will expire A. D. 1865, at 
which, or soon after, will be the advent of Christ, and the 
first resurrection, and beginning of the Millennium.”* This 
was said in 1847. Ata later date, he postpones the event a 
year or two. “ What I shal) endeavor toshow now,” he says, 
“is this—that whatever theories of the fulfillment of these 
dates are held, whether they fix the commencement at this 
period, or at that period, or at some other period, nearly all 
concur in one remarkable conelusion ; namely, that 1867 is to 
be the great crisis, the testing crisis, in the events of history, 
in the fulfillment of propheey, and in the experience of man- 
kind. What I wish to ye is, that the best, the wisest, and 
the most thoughtful of writers on the subject of prophecy, 
however much they may differ in certain details—-and they 
do differ—nearly all coincide in this, that 1867 is to be a 
great crisis ; and that, if all that some expect to occur at that 
period do not occur, we are at least on the eve of events, as 
Lord Carlisle has expressed it in his work apon Daniel, the 
most stupendous, if not ushering in the very close of this pres- 
ent Christian economy..”+ He speaks of “ 1867, as a great 
dominant era, characterized by stupendous events, and in- 
volving mighty changes in the present constitation of things.”t 
He maintains, “that the best and ablest Christian students are 
all agreed that 1867 is an era fraught with gigantic issnes.”§ 
The views of Dr. Cummirg are in no. sense original. He 
does but echo the statements of other and abler men. “I tell 
candidly,” he says, * that I shall beg and borrow, from the 
ook of Elhott, all I can.” The four volumes of the “ Horae 
Apocelypticae,” by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, are the great store- 
house from which both he and nearly all others of that class, 
for the last twenty years, have drawn their materials for the 
interpretation of Daniel and the Apocalypse. In the first edition 
of his work, published in 1844, Elliott advanced the idea, that 
all the lines of prophecy, respecting “the time of the end,” 
terminate within a period of seventy-five years from A. D. 





* Apocalyptic Sketches, First Series, p. 364, Pbil. ed. 

t The Great Tribulation, Second Series, pp. 9, 10, N. Y. Ed.. 
t Ib. p. 12. Ib. p. 21. 

|| Apoc. Sketches, First Series, p. 13. 
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1790 ; “so fixing the year 1865, or thereabouts,‘as the prob- 
able epoch of the consummation.”* He holds, also, to “the 
probable termination of the world’s 6000th year, dated from 
the creation, jast at about the same interval of seventy-five 
years from the year 1790 of oar aeray in other words, the 
concurrence, at that chronological point, of the opening epoch 
of the world’s seventh millenary., and therefore, (as would seem 
probable,) of that of the Sabbatism of rest promised to the 
saints of God.”§ These views he re-affirms in his fourth edi- 
tion, issued in 1851. 

Other writers of this school, by a dlightly different process 
‘of calculation, have fixed upon the year that has just closed, 
as “the probable epoch of the consummation.” The Rev. 
James Bicheno, a Baptist minister of Newbury, Eng., pub- 
lished in 1792-94, in parts, a work called “Signs of the 
Times,” that “had a prodigions circulation and made many 
converts 3”§ in which he says: “This is the time of which 
Daniel says, ‘Blessed is he that cometh to it, and which is, (if 
the promises be good) abont the year 1864.” 

The Rev. George Stanley Faber, B. D., in his Dissertation 
on the Prophecies, “ written A. D. 1804, endeavored to prove, 
that the converging lines of prophecy all pointed to the year 
1866, as the grand crisis of the world’s destiny. This work, 
after a career of great popularity, during which it served as 
the text-book for nnmerous similar publications, including the 
well known expositions of Daniel and the Apocalypse by the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, was superseded in 1828 by another from 
the same hand, entitled, “ The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy,” 
in three volumes. By a novel and exceedinzly fanciful 
‘scheme, he fixed, in this latter publication, on the year 1864, 
as the point of time for the winding up of the drama of proph- 
recy. This view of the case he maintained to the end of his 
‘days. In 1852, shortly before his decease, he says, “ My real 
view is, that the 1260 years strictly commenced in 604.” “I 
have since thought, that the 1260 years may broadly be said 
to have commenced A. D. 604-606. In this case, they would 
expire A. D. 1864-1866 ; strictly, however, in 1864.”** 

The Rev. Edward Bickersteth took substantially the same 
view, in his “ Practical Remarks on the Prophecies,” pub-. 
lished in 1823, subsequently changed to “A Practical Guide to 
the Prophecies.” Mr. Clinton,” he says, “ one of the ablest 
chronologers of the present times, gives an additional period 





* Horae Apoc., III. 1421, Ed. of 1844. 
t IV. 227, 228; Ed. of 1851. Cong. Mag. V. 46 
ij Signs of the Times, p. 65. ** Chh. of Eng, Quarterly, XXXII. 28 


Ib. p. 1422. 
Mag.. V. 
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of 132 years to the interval in the time of the Judges, on the 
ground of St. Paul’s statement (Acts xiii. 20). If this be cor- 
rect, it would bring the year 1864 to the close of the 6000th 
year of the world, or the 6th Millennium : 1864 is the date 
when the 666 years close above, and assigned by Mr. Faber 
for the time of the end.”* 

Very similar are tle conclusions of Wm. Cunninghame, Esq., 
J. Hatley Frere, Esq., Rev. E. Irving, Rev. Alexander Keith, 
D. D., Rev. J. W. Brooks, and a host of others. This class of 
writers differ from each other, in relation to “ the time of the 
end,” not more than five years ; from 1863 to 1868. Dr. Cum- 
ming maintains, that “almost all writers on prophecy agree 
that the prophetical dates, given us, terminate between this 
present time [1859], and the year 1867.”+ Of course he re- 
fers to writers of the Millenarian school. So long ago as A. 
D. 1617, the Rev. David Paraeus, D. D., had ventured to sug- 
gest, though he dared not affirm, that the period of 1260 years 
would terminate in 1866.t 

Among the latest writers, on this side of the Atlantic, be- 
longing to this class, may be mentioned the Rev. R. C. Shime- 
all, whose “ Bible Chronology,” published in 1859, elaborately 
discusses the dates of prophecy. The conclusion to which he 
comes is thus expressed: “ We have at length reached the 
end proposed in this volume : that of furnishing the evidence, 
on the basis of the corrected Hebrew version of Holy Scripture, 
that the current year, A. D. 1859, is the year A.M. 5991; and 
that hence the year A. D. 1868 completes the 6000th year of 
the world’s history, from the creation and fall of man.” He 
uffirms, “that he has proved, on the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that God, from the beginning, has limited the period for 
the accomplishment of all his ordinary purposes in nature, 
providence, and grace, to precisely 6000 yeurs from the crea- 
tion and fall of man ;” and consequently, that, “in nine years 
from the current year of our Lord 1859, the present Christian 
dispensation, as forming the larger portion of the period, 
called ‘the times of the Gentiles,’ will have closed upon the 
church and the world forever.” “In «a word, the year A. M. 
6001,” [A. D. 1869] “will be the ushering in of the great 
millennial Sabbatism, spoken of in Rev. xx. 1, 6.”§ 

Just what is to happen, at the gre it crisis thus ascertained, 
is not fully determined. Mr. Bickersteth, writing in 1839, 
says: “If these periods be correctly commenced, without fix- 
ing precise dates for each event, they point out that, within 


* Practical Guide, pp. 216, 217. + Great Tribulation. Second series, p. 21. 
{ Comm. in Apocalyp., xi. 2. § Bib. Chronology, p. 182; 
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the next thirty years, popery shall fall, the Jews shall be re- 
stored, the Turkish Empire shall perish, the time of great trib- 
ulation will take place, our Lord Jesus Christ will return to 
our earth, the saints shall be raised, and the time of their full 
blessedness and the kingdoms of this world, becoming Christ’s 
kingdom, shall have arrived.”* 

Mr. Elliott is still more explicit: “It would seem, there- 
fore,” he says, “ that, all suddenly and unexpectedly, and con- 
asa over the world as the lightning that shineth from 
the east, even to the west, the second advent, and appearing 
of Christ will take place ; that, at the accompanying voice of 
the archangel and trump of God, the departed saints of either 
dispensation will rise from their graves to meet him—alike 
patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and martyrs, and con- 
fessors—all at once, and in the twinkling of an eye; and that 
then, instantly, the saints living at the time will be also caught 
up to meet him in the air ; these latter being separated from 
out of the ungodly nations, as when a shepherd divides his 
sheep from the goats, one person snatched from his company 
or occupation, and another left; and all, both dead and living 
saints, changed at the moment from corruption to incorrup- 
tion, from dishonor to glory, though with very different de- 
grees of glory ; and all alike welcomed (the faithful receiver of 


a prophet, as well as the prophet himself) to enter on the in- 
heritance and kingdom prepared for them from the foundation 
of the world ; and so in a new angelic nature, to take part in 
the judging and ruling of the world. Meanwhile, it would 
also » (uated that, with a tremendous earthquake accompanying, 


of violence unknown since the revolutions of primeval chaos, 
{an earthquake under which the Roman world at least is to 
reel to and fro like a drunken man), the solid crust of this 
earth shall be broken, and fountains burst forth from its inner 
deep, not as once of water, but of liquid fire ; of fire now pent 
up within it as in a treasure-house, and intended as the final 
habitation of devils ; that this, I say, shall then burst forth 
and engulf the vast territory of the Papal Babylon and the 
godless of its inhabitants ; thence spreading even to Palestine, 
and everywhere, as in the case of Sodom, making the very 
elements to melt with fervent heat ; and that there the flame 
shall consume the Antichrist at the head of his confederacy, 
while the sword also does its work of slaughter; the risen 
saints being, perhaps, (as would seem not improbable, from 
Enoch’s, St. Paul’s, and the Apocalyptic prophecies) the at- 
tendants of the Lord’s glory in this destruction of Antichrist, 
and assessors in his judgment on a guilty world. And then 
* Practical Guide, p. 217. B 
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immediately, it would seem, also, that the renovation of this 
our earth is to take place ; its soil being purified by the very 
action of the fire, in all that shall remain of it, for ‘the nations” 
ef the saved, i.c. the undestroyed Gentiles and restored Israel ; 
and the Spirit, too, poured out from on high to fenew, ina 
yet better sense, the moral face of nature ; and that so the 
millennial commeneement of Christ’s eternal reign with his 
saints is to begin—the shekinah, or personal glory of Christ 
amidst his saints, being manifested chiefly in the Holy Land, 
and at Jerusalem ; but the whole earth partaking of the bless- 
edness ; and thus the regeneration of all things, and the 
world’s redemption from the curse, having their accomplish- 
ment, according to the promise, at the manifestation of the 
sons of God. Such seems to me to be, in brief, the appointed 
erder of events introductory to the Millenmnium.”* 

As the Millennium of Elhott is to commence, at the farthest, 
within a year or two from this present date, and as this grand 
array of events, the most astounding in the history of this low- 
er world, so utterly subversive, too, of all existing relation- 
ships, physical as well as political and soeial, is to preeede the 
Millennium, it becomes us, in all seriousness, to bring these start- 
ling statements to the test of sober and legitimate investiga- 
tion. If Mr. Elliott and his disciples and sympathizers have 
truly and accurately apprehended the purport of the predic- 
tions of the inspired word, if both their principles of interpre- 
tation, and their application of these principles, be correct, as 
they solemnly affirm, and resolutely maintain, we ought to 
know it; we ought to bestir ourselves; the whole world 
should be roused to a full appreciation of the tremendons cri- 
sis that is just wpon us. 

That the advocates of these opinions are in earnest, that 
they conscientiously believe these statements, is not to be 
questioned. Most industrionsly do they diffuse them from the 
pulpit and the press. Dr. Cumming, these fifteen or twenty 
years past, has been almost incessantly urging themon the atten- 
tion of his hearers in Crown Court, London, and the readers 
of his numerous publications throughout the world. He 
stands not alone. Other pulpits and other presses in both 
hemispheres are giving wide-spread currency to these prog- 
nostications of the immediate future. So numerous, and of 
such high repute for piety and learning, are these Millena- 
rian teachers and writers, as to make it quite certain that mul- 
titudes, in and out of the church, will give most earnest heed 
to their interpretations. 


* Hore Apoc., ['V. 188-195; 4th Ed. 
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A profound impression has already been made on some of 
the best minds in the church of Christ. Judging from what 
we saw and heard, some twenty years since, with far less 
grounds of concern, and with but a poor array of witnesses 
and advocates, in that particular case, we may confidently ex- 
pect, that ere long an intense agitation will be excited in many 
portions of the church, especially in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. As the day of doom to the ungodly and of triumph to 
the believer approaches, when the converging lines of pro- 
phecy are all about to meet at the same point, every possible 
appliance will be used to arouse the enibesions multitudes to 
a proper sense of the grandeur of the awful occasion. The 
pulpit will, more than ever, lift up its voice like a trumpet, 
and the press will pour forth an almost constant stream of ap- 
propriate publications. Christian congregations will be stir- 
red to their very depths, with the confident expectation of the 
immediate Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ in glory, and his 
grand retinue of holy angels, in pomp and power, to slay his 
enemies, and to set up the dominion of the saints in the New 
Jerusalem. Or, if they believe not in the personal reign of the 
Messiah on the earth, nor in his pre-millennial advent, they 
will, at least, be deeeply exercised with an undefined antici- 
pation of the wonderful series of events, that are to precede 
the long-expected Millennium of universal peace, prosperity 
and holy blessedness so soon to be ushered in. 

Signs of change, events of portentous significance, ominous 
precursors of the final consummation, will not be wanting, 
and will be promptly improved to deepen the conviction, that 
the day of the world’s regeneration is at hand. Every re- 
markable meteorological phenomenon, every—even the slight- 
est—convulsion of the earth, every unwonted outbreak of 
depravity in high places or low, every revolt of the over- 
tasked and discontented masses of the old world, and every 
uprising of ambitious demagogues and their adherents in the 
new world, will certainly be chronicled, as so many positive 
signs of the coming of the Son of Man. The great rebellion 
of the slaveocracy of the United States, and the terrific con- 
flict at arms thus inaugurated, of such vast proportions, and 
so deeply affecting the destinies of America and the whole 
world, will be ‘represented, with the utmost assurance, as an 
evident fulfillment of some one of the predictions of the Seer 
of Patmos, an outpouring of some one of the “ golden vials 
full of the wrath of God,” of Apocalyptic celebrity. Other 
political convulsions of gigantic proportions may electrify the 
nations. What is Europe, but a slumbering volcano, that 
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may, at any moment, pour forth its sulphurous streams of 
burning wrath over all the old world? All such commotions 
will surely be interpreted as manifest precursors of the great 
day. Nor will the unbelief and carelessness of the scoffing 
multitude less effectively be used to assure the confiding, to 
confirm the wavering, and convince the sceptical and the 
gainsaying. So has it been in other days ; so will it be again. 

Is there, then, any substantial ground on which to base 
these expectations and apprehensions—these hopes and fears ? 
Have these expositors of prophecy, so positive and sure in 
their affirmations of the near approach of the final consumma- 
tion, truly apprehended the import of the prophetic serip- 
tures? Are they in possession of the only key that can un- 
lock these sacred rh cate and reveal the mysterious pur- 
poses of the Great Head of the Church? Are the principles 
of interpretation by which they are governed so well estab- 
lished, as to command the assent of the best scholarship of 
the age? Are they in accordance with the soundest dictates 
of reason and the teachings of inspiration? Or are the de- 
ductions and conclusions to which they have brought their 
own minds, and to which they so industriously seek to bring 
ours, the result of mere conjecture, the offspring merely of a 
heated fancy or a lively imagination? Right or wrong, the 
principles which lead to such results, demand the most 
thorough investigation. The interests involved are too mo- 
mentous to allow us to take such statements on trust. They 
ought to be subjected to the most rigid analysis. If then 
they commend themselves to the approbation of the soundest 
scholarship, as well as the highest style of piety, we ought 
not only to receive and inculcate them with all the energies 
of our being, but gird up our loins and trim our lamps for the 
glorious Epiphany of the Great King. If, on the other hand, 
they be found utterly devoid of such claims to our convic- 
tions, we ought to set our faces like a flint against them, 
to expose their unfounded pretences, and to put the commu- 
nity on their guard against all such unfounded appeals to 
their hopes or fears. 

Some familiarity with this class of writings has led us to 
the conclusion, that, however plausible they may appear to 
be in their interpretations and historical applications, they 
fail to satisfy the scientific inquirer. Their proofs are, in 
many cases, mere assumptions—conjectural theories—plausi- 
ble, it may be, but, in the very nature of the case, incapable 
of absolute demonstration. They are mere guesses, just as 
likely to prove false as true ; yea, far more so. Among these 
assumptions, the following may be specified : 
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I. It is taken for granted, that the present terrestrial dis- 
pensation is to be terminated at the expiration of six thou- 
sand years from the Creation ; and that this period lacks but 
a very few years of conpletion. The only evidence for such 
a theory, it has already been shown in these papers,* is a 
Rabbinical tradition, utterly unsupported by inspiration, and 
entirely destitute of all elements of probability ; a miserable 
conceit, worthy of not the least attention on the part of the 
Scripture expositor. 

II. It is assumed without evidence, and without the possi- 
bility of proof, that the Apocalypse of John, from which 
mainly these theories and calculations are derived, is to be 
regarded as a “combined secular and ecclesiastical history of 
Christendom,” foreseen and anticipated ; a foreshadowing of 
“the continuous fortunes of the church and of the world, (that 
is, of the Roman world and Christian church settled therein.) 
from the time of the Revelation being given, or time of St. 
John’s banishment, to the end of all things ;”+ an outline of 
“the most important and eventful” occurrences in Christen- 
dom during the whole of the Christian era. On the other 
hand, the author himself expressly tells us, that the design of 
“the revelation” was “to shew unto his servants things which 
must shortly come to pass.” He is told to write “ the things 
which are, and the things which shall be hereafter ;” to be 
the historian and the prophet both ; to write of the future as 
well as the present. Nowhere does it appear, that he was 
to present a bird’s eye view of either secular or ecclesiastical 
history—a history of the prominent events continuously from 
that day to the end of time. All this is mere assumption. 

It is by no means clear, that the opening of the seven seals, 
the blowing of the seven trumpets, the outpouring of the 
contents of the seven golden vials, and the other imagery of 
the book, are to be interpreted of specific events at all. The 
grand theme of the writer, manifestly, is the triumph of 
Christianity over all other and rival powers whether secular 
or religious. “The attempt,” says Davidson, “ to identify the 
successive events of history with the successive descriptions 
of the prophecies, appears to us utterly hopeless. It amounts 
to nothing except ingenious guessing. Probably the book 
was not intended to portray proper history. Its symbols 
were not designed to show forth the specific fates and for- 
tunes of Christianity as it came in contact with the fortunes 








* Am. Presb. and Theo. Rev., IT. 204-207. 
¢ Horae Apocalyp., I. 94, 104, 105; 4th Ed. 
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of kings and emperors, and leading ecclesiastics in the west- 
ern and eastern empires. The supposed harmony of history 
with prophecy, which the Apocalypse is alleged to show, is 
wholly futile.” “It is a poem, and as such is invested with 
the garniture and drapery of poetry. The traits and images 
generally, instead of being historically significant, are borrow- 
ed from the Old Testament, and serve for ornament, symme- 
try, and impression. They convey certain truths more effec- 
tively and forcibly. Analogous examples are furnished by 
many poetical parts of the Old Testament, and by the para- 
bles of the New, where it is absurd to look for corresponding 
events, or circumstances, in what was intended to serve mere- 
ly for embellishment.”* “It did not consist with the writer’s 
object to compose a civil history of the Roman empire, or of 
the world at large. The genius of Christ’s Kingdom is differ- 
ent from that of the kingdoms of the world. It advances 
steadily and silently, independently of and frequently in 
opposition to them. Nor does it exhibit a history of the true 
church itself. The powers of darkness and the malice of 
superstition, with which it had to struggle in early times, are 
indicated, as well as the agencies opposed to it at all times ; 
but there is no regular or proper history.”+ 

Such an understanding of the design of the book is, to say 
the least, quite as plausible as the other, and far more conso- 
nant with the genius of Hebrew poetry, with which the 
author evinces the utmost familiarity. This is the view 
taken by Hengstenberg in Germany, and Stuart in America, 
and by a very large proportion of the scientific interpreters 
of both hemispheres. _The most that can be said of the histo- 
ric scheme of interpretation is, that possibly it may be the 
most in accordance with truth ; nothing more. But who can 
build on a basis so insecure? Who can confide in calculations 
that depend, at the best, on mere conjecture ? 

III. It is taken for granted, moreover, that the Apocalypse 
was written not less than twenty-five years after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. That such may have been the date of the 
book is freely admitted, but it is far from being certain. The 
evidence by which it is sought to prove it is by no means 
satisfactory. The earliest authority adduced is an obscure 
statement made by Irenzus, in his treatise against Heretics, 
written not earlier, it is thought, than A. D. 189, nearly a 
century after the latest date assigned to Jolin’s banishment. 
Eusebius and Jerome, who follow at a much later period, in 


* Introduction to the N. Test., iii. 628. 
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all probability relied, either upon the authority of Irenzeus 
himself, or on the vague tradition somewhat current in the 
days of the latter. Subsequent authorities are traceable to 
Eusebius and Jerome, and are of but little account. 

Let it be borne in mind, that neither Irenaeus, nor his 
copyists, attempted a critical investigation of the date of the 
book. It is simply a cursory remark in his chapter on Anti- 
christ, without any attempt at proof, that seems to have given 
rise to the supposition, that the Apocalypse was written in 
the reign of Domitian, not far from A. D. 96. In this chap- 
ter, Irenzeus affirms, that it is not important to know to 
whom the mystic number, 666, refers ; on the ground that, 
had it been necessary, John would have made it known ; for 
he had lived so near their day, as to be almost of the same 
generation. His words are these: “In respect to the name 
of the Antichrist, we will not, therefore, hazard a positive 
statement ; for, if it were necessary to make definite mention 
of his name at the present time, it would have been done by 
him who also saw the Apocalypse ; for it was seen, not long 
ago, but almost in our own generation, at the close of Domi- 
tian’s reign.”* 

In the original, it will be perceived, the verb “was seen,” 
is without a nominative. It must be supplied from the pre- 
vious part of the sentence. The strict grammatical construc- 
tion refers us to the word “Apocalypse ;” and yet the writer 
may simply have meant to say, that the Author of the Apoca- 
lypse was seen not long ago ; for this is all that his argument 
requires. The statement is at least equivocal. So, assuredly, 
it was regarded by Origen in the following century. He 
seems not to have known under which of the emperors John 
was banished to Patmos. Thus in his comment on Matt. xx. 
22, 23, he says: “ The king of the Romans, as tradition teach- 
es, condemned the testifying John, on account of the word of 
truth, to the Isle of Patmos. This John himself teaches in re- 
spect to his testimony, not saying who condemned him ; wri- 
ing in the Apocalypse thus : ‘I, John, your brother and com- 
panion in tribulatyen, &c. He seems, also, to have seen the 
Apocalypse on the island.”+ 

The truth of the matter seems to have been, that John suf- 





* Av éxeivov av &ppéin row rang A of "AnonaaAvyiy étwmpanoros; ovdé 
yap mpo moAAov xpovov éwpaby adra 6yeddv ini ris Hurépas yeveds 
mpos Tw réAer tis Aometiavov apyns. Haeres, V. 30. That lrenweus was 
not the most reliable of authorities appears from what was stated in the first 
article of this Series. Am. Presb. and Theo. Rev., II. 211, Note. 
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fered, with Peter and Paul, during the reign of Nero, when 
being a resident of Ephesus, he was exiled to Patmos. A 
similar fate most likely befel him in Domitian’s time, nearly 
thirty years afterwards. Of this latter exile, and of the per- 
secution that occasioned it, Irenzeus would be likely to know 
far more than of the former ; and, therefore, was led to refer 
the writing of the Apocalypse to the later period. The cur- 
rent tradition has, probably, no other basis than John’s own 
statement, that when he wrote the book; or a short time pre- 
vious, he “ was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.”* This was 
variously interpreted by early as well as later expositors. 
Origen, as we have seen, does not determine the date. Epi- 
phanius refers it to the reign of Claudius, having in his mind, 
doubtless, the exile of the Jews from Rome, under that mon- 
arch’s reigu.t The Syriac version of the Apocalypse, of an 
early date, affirms, in the title, that it was written in Patmos, 
whither John was sent by Nero Cesar. Andreas, in the sixth 
century, intimates, that the prophecies of the book had by 
some been applied to the destruction of Jerusalem ; of course 
implying, that the book may have been written before that 
event. Arethas, of the same century, explicitly says, that 
“when the Evangelist received these oracles, the destruction 
in which the Jews were involved, was not yet inflicted by the 
Romans.” 

In this conflict of external testimony, resort must be had to 
the testimony of John himself—to the internal evidence of 
this wonderful treatise. In general, it may be said, that the 
book carries, on its very face, the marks of extraordinary vig- 
or on the part of the writer, utterly inconsistent with the sup- 
position, that it was written by one who had lived sresity 
nearly a century on the earth, and was almost worn out by 
the tribulations of martyrdom, and the infirmities of years. 
That he was thus worn down, towards the close of life, the 
period when he is reputed, by the tradition already referred 
to, to have written this extraordinary literary production, is 
affirmed by Jerome, who says, that he was then “so very 
weak and infirm, that he was with great difficulty carried to 
the church, and could hardly speak a'few words to the peo- 
ple.”"§ The Hebraisms, with which the style every where 
abounds, and from which the gospel and epistles are much 
more free, confirm the supposition of its early date. It is es- 
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sentially a reproduction, in imagery and plan, of the old He- 
brew prophets. Every thing, as far as the close of the 
eleventh chapter, is Jewish, and seems to have been written 
expressly for Jews, to whom the whole scenery of the book 
must have been perfectly familiar. Not a word, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the visions, indicates, that the temple 
had yet fallen, or that the holy city had been destroyed ; while 
the implication of xi. 1, 2,8, clearly is, that both were still 
standing. In the seventeenth chapter, the writer very clear- 
ly indicates the date of his vision. In the interpretation of 
the vision, given by the angel, we are told, that the book was 
written in the time of the sixth king or emperor of the Ro- 
mans. “There are seven kings; five are fallen.”* This is 
explanation, not prediction ; and therefore must be taken lit- 
erally, not symbolically. “I will tell thee the mystery,”t says 
the angel: I will explain what seems so mysterious ; the “sev- 
en heads are seven mountains ;” “the ten horns which thou 
sawest are ten kings ;” “and the woman which thou sawest 
is that great city, which reigneth over the kings of the earth.” 
This is not prophecy, but the interpretation of prophecy ; it 
is not symbol, but the explanation of symbol. It is a plain 
statement, that the city meant by the symbol is Rome, with 
her seven hills, under the reign of her sixth monarch ; Julius, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula and Claudius, having fallen. 
How could the date of the book, or at least the Roman em- 
peror under whose reign it was written, be more plainly ex- 
pressed ? 

With this, moreover, agrees the statement, so constantly 
recurring, that the subject-matter of these visions appertained 
to the near future. The things foretold, are such as “must 
thortly [év téyé2] come to pass;” of which it could in the 
plainest prose be said, “the time is at hand,” [6 yap xazpus 
éyyvs]. The “coming” specified is a speedy coming : “ be- 
hold, 1 come quickly” [rayv]. That these declarations are 
not to be limited to a few of the first scenes appears from the 
fact, that they are still more explicitly repeated in the very 
close of the book, so as to cover the whole series of visions: 
“These sayings are faithful and true. And the Lord God of 
the holy prophets sent his angel to show unto his servants 
the things which must shortly |év rayev] be done.” “Behold, 
I come quickly ” [rayv]. “Seal not the sayings of the proph- 
ecy of this book ; for the time is at hand” [éyyvs]. Contrast 
this with the direction given to Daniel (xii. 4). “Shut up 


t Ib., 7. ¢ Apoc., xvii. 9, 12, 18. 
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the words and seal the book, even to the time of the end,” and 
the declaration, (v. 9.) “ the words are closed up and sealed to 
the time of the end.” Much of Daniel’s visions related to 
remote periods of the future} the most of John’s to the near 
future. Hence, the Apocalypse closes with the oft-reiterated 
exclamation of the mighty od te of the marshaling hosts, 
“IT come quickly,”—“ Surely, I come quickly.”* It is the 
tocsin of the Almighty, summoning his peo le to instant pre- 
paration for the grand campaign. Interpreted of the over- 
throw of the persecuting power of Judaism, symbolized in the 
destruction of the Holy City, all this is peculiarly appropriate. 
The necessity of such an interpretation almost compels us to 
adopt the supposition of the earlier date. 

Very pertinent, in reply to these who would weaken the 
force of these declarations, and prolong the time a thousand 
years and more, are the words of the learned and godly Heng: 
stenberg : “It is nothing but a shift to say, as numbers do 
here, that the measure of time we are to think of is not the 
human, but the divine, with which a thousand years are as 
one day.” “Whoever speaks to men must speak according 
to the human mode of viewing things, or give notice if he does 
otherwise, It is for the purpose of consoling us, that the 
prophet declares the shortness of the time. But for sucha 
purpose, that only was suitable which might appear short in 
the eyes of men, Qnly in mockery, or by deception, could 
the prophet have substituted that which was short in the 
reckoning of God.” “In the fundamental passage, Ezek. xii., 
to which the expression, Rev. i. 3,‘ the time is near,’ refers, 
the declaration, ‘the days are near’ in vy. 23, corresponds to 
‘in your days, ye rebellious house, will I do it, in v. 25.” To 
speak of time here in the divine and not the human view of its 
relations, he says, would be “acting like the worthless physi 
cian who feeds his patients with false hopes.”+ 

Constrained, therefore, by these and other exegetical con- 
siderations, a very large proportion of the most learned and 
critical expositors have discarded utterly the Domitian and 
adopted the Neronic date, and so have referred the visions 
recorded (chaps. iv. to xi.) to the times of unparalleled trou- 
ble that preceded, accompanied, and immediately followed the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Among these may be named such 
scholars as Grotius, Lightfoot, Hammond, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Bishop Newton, Warburton, Adam Clarke, Samuel Lee, Moses 
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Stuart, Von Der Hardt, Wetstein, Eichhorn, Tilloch, Hard- 
win, Herder, Heinrichs, Tinius, Abauzet, Bertholdt, Koeler, 
Hug, Storr, Liicke, De Wette, Neander, Ewald, Bleck, Olshau- 
sen, Zillig, Guericke, Desprez, Baur, and a host of other exe- 
getical expositors. Prof. Stuart says truly, in reference to 
the later date, “ Most of the recent commentators and critics 
have called this opinion in question, and placed the composi- 
tion of the book at an earlier period, viz., before the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem.”* This is still more generally true of the 
expositors who have published on the Apocalypse since 1845, 
when Prof. Stuart wrote. Davidson, it must be admitted, 
having, in his article on “ the Book of Revelation,” in Kitto’s 
Cyclopzedia, taken the ground of the earlier date, subse- 

uently, in his “Introduction to the New Testament,” A. D, 
1851, joins himself to Hengsteuberg asa convert to the oppo- 
site view. Guericke, on the other hand, having in his earher 
publications advocated the Domitianic date, in his later, con- 
fesses himself a convert to the Neronic date. More and more 
this earlier date is coming into favor among truly scientific 
interpreters. 

Such being the case, it is, to say the least, exceedingly 
questionable, whether Mr. Elliott and his Apocalyptic school 
have truly apprehended the scope and meaning of this sub- 
lime production. It is essential to their theory to establish, 
beyond all reasonable contradiction, the position that the book 
was written after the fall of the Jewish State, and has nothing 
whatever todo with it. But, so long as the opposite view is 
held by such an array of the first scholars of this and the last 
two centuries, the most to which the advocates of this position 
can hope to attain is, that it may possibly be the true one. 
None can say positively that it is. In our judgment, it is 
unquestionably any thing but true. The confidence, there- 
fore, with which they map out the prophecy of John, and 
stretch it over the whole tract of time, from the Incarnation 
to the Day of Doom, finding in every seal and trumpet and 
vial, in every incident of the visions, the foreground and the 
background, in all the chief outlines, and in every particle of 
the filling up, in all the costume, scenery, and paraphernalia of 
the wonderful prophetic drama, some striking correspondence 
in some historical event or personage of the past eighteen 
centuries, or in some anticipated one yet to come, is most str- 
— A perusal of such a book as Faber’s “ Calendar of 

rophecy,” or Eliiott’s “ Hore Apocalypticae,” forcibly recalls 
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the remark of Ziillig, in respect to a work of this description : 
“We may say, with honest self-congratulation, that in Ger- 
many such a book could hardly have been produced by any 
one who had enjoyed a classical education ; by any one at all, 
indeed, except some worthy contemplative shoemaker, who 
had screwed himself up into a prophet, by studying the musty 
anti-papistical revelations which he had bought at Rag-fair.”* 
Such works, among the scholars of the continent, have passed 
out of the domains of criticism. 

IV. A still more unwarranted and fatal assumption remains 
to be noticed. It is taken for granted by the millennarian 
school of interpreters, that a broad distinction is to be made 
between prophetic time and natural time ; that a day in pro- 
phetic style means an angelic day, a revolution of the earth 
round the sun—-a terrestrial year; that a month covers a 
period of thirty years, and a year in vision is to be under- 
stood as equal to three hundred and sixty natural years. 

The contidence with which this principle of interpretation 
is proposed is perfectly marvelous. It would seem almost to 
have passed beyond the province of criticism. In our cur- 
rent scripture commentaries, such as Henry, Doddridge, 

Marke, Scott, and Barnes ; and in such writers on prophecy 
as Napier, Brightman, Alsted, Mede, Taylor, Canne, Homes, 
Beverly, Cressener, More, Jurien, Whiston, Fleming, Vitringa, 
Whitby, the two Newtons, Bicheno, Towers, Faber, Cuuning- 
hame, Frere, Bogue, Irving, Keith, Bickersteth, Brooks, El- 
liott, Cumming, and not a few of American fame, it is so com- 
monly assumed, and so confidently made the basis of calcula- 
tion and anticipation, as to have left the impression on almost 
all minds, that nothing can be said against it. To call in ques- 
tion a principle or law of interpretation so universally re- 
ceived, and so vital to the current theories of prophecy, is to 
uwaken a host of prejudices, and to incur the imputation of 
innovating rashly and radically on long received and firmly 
established modes of expounding the word of inspiration. 

When this theory was first propounded, no attempt, or al- 
most none, was made to establish it by argument. “Accepto 
haud dubia die pro anno, et 1260 diebus pro totidem annis,”+ says 
the Abbot Joachim, the originator of this singular and until 
then unknown rule of reckoning. So Wimbledon, in 1337, 
simply says, “Thus argueth a Doctor,” “that a day must be 
taken for a year, both by authority of Holy Writ in the same 
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place and in other, and also by reason.”* Walter Brute also, 
in 1391, simply says, in justification of this species of nota- 
tion, “taking a day for a year, as commonly it is taken in the 
prophets ;” “as Daniel takes it in his prophecies, and other 
prophets likewise.”+ Melancthon barely suggests such an in- 
terpretation. On the principle of the two-fold application 
of prophecy, he maintained that the prophecies respecting 
the little horn were literally fulfilled in Antiochus Epiphanes; 
but that he was a type of Antichrist, and so the prophecies 
were to have a second fulfillment in the last days. “Ac facilis 
est accommodatio, si dies in annos commutaveris.”t He was too 
distrustful of the principle to claim it as a law of exposition. 
The Magdeburgh Centuriators, A. D. 1562, simply say of the 
days of the Apocalypse, “quos quidem pro annis accipiunt;"§ 
“some” so receive them; not all; not the most. Osiander, 
A. D. 1579, simply says, “pro singulis diebus annus est accipi- 
endus.”|| So modestly was this canon brought out in the six- 
teenth century. 

But, from being a mere suggestion, it soon passed into vogue 
as a law, an admitted rule, of prophetic interpretation. So 
that Brightman waxes bold in his defence of this exegetical 
dogma, and asks, A. D. 1609, “Is there any man so perverse 
that he will yet strive for this, that these two and forty 
months are to be crowded into the straits of their native sig- 
nification?”** David Parezus, A. D. 1617, endeavors te confirm 
it by reference to the 40 days of the spies, the 390 days of 
Ezekiel, and the 70 weeks of Daniel.tt Joseph Mede, first in 
his “Clavis Apocalyptica,” A. D. 1627, and next in his “Com- 
mentarius ad Amussim Clavis Apocalypticae,” A. D. 1632, and 
in his subsequent writings, labored diligently to secure for 
this mode of calculation a fixed place in the acknowledged 
principles of prophetic exposition. To Mede, most probably, 
more than to any other man, is it owing, that this year-day 
theory lias acquired so firm a hold upon Anglican expositors 
of prophecy, and not a few others ; so that Dr. Salomon Van 
Til, in his “Introductio in Sacram Scripturam,” A. D. 1720, 
does not hesitate to say, “ Dies autem prophetice notare annos 
nemo dubitat.”t{ 

So that now it has come to pass, that a denial of this theory 
subjects one to the imputation of friendliness to Popery, or 
indifference to the distinctive truths of Protestantism. “ This,” 


* Foxe’s Acts 2 Monuments, i. 628. t+ Ib., 548, 549. 

t In Danielem. cap. xii. § Cent. i. lit. 2, col. 438. : 
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says Prof. Bush, “is taking ground at once against the whole 
current of Protestant commentary on the book in question, 
and giving to the Romanists every advantage which they could 
desire.”* Faber characterizes the opponents of “ the year-day 
scheme ” as-adventurous speculatists, who would fain deprive 
the church of the light of consecutive prophecy for the space 
of well-nigh eighteen centuries,and thus introduce the reign of 
chaos and old night.”+ In like manner, Mr. Birks, one of the most 
earnest writers in its defence, makes his appeal to prejudice 
and long-received usage, rather than to truth, when he says, 
“That entire rejection of all prophetic chronology, which fol- 
lows, of course, on the denial of the year-day, is most of all 
to be deplored, from its deadly and paralyzing influence on 
the great hope of the church. No delusion can be greater 
than to expect, by excluding all reference to dates and times, 
to awaken Christians to a more lively expectation of their 
Lord’s second coming.”{ It is seen and felt and acknowledged 
by them all, that this theory is vital to their whole system. 
Only so can they find the Pope either in Daniel or John; and 
only so can they bring about the great catastrophe of the 
world in 1867, or at any other definite period. Hence they 
cling to it with the utmost tenacity. And now that it is as- 
sailed on all sides, they find it necessary to use strenuous 
efforts to keep possession of this their strongest citadel. 

It has already appeared, in the course of this discussion, 
that the theory is of comparatively modern origin. It comes 
to us not from Apostolic times; not. from the early ages of 
either the Jewish or Christian church ; not from the days of 
Jerome, Augustine, and the fathers of the first ten centuries ; 
but from the monasteries of the darkest period of the Middle 
Ages, and mainly from a Calabrian monk of the 12th cen- 
tury.§ Not one of the advocates of this scheme has the bold- 
ness to appeal to the well-known test proposed by Vincen- 
tius Lirinensis, “ Quod semper, quod ab omnibus, quod ubique 
traditum est.” No such universal tradition forces itself upon 
our attention. All antiquity is silent in this respect. 

The novelty of the theory its warmest advocates are con- 
strained to admit. Mr. Brooks concedes, that “the early 
Christian church did not understand the ‘time, times and a 
half’ of Antichrist, of more than 1260 natural days.” “It 
was not,” he says, “till after the period of the Reformation, 
and the application of the prophecies concerning Antichrist 
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to the Papacy, that the principle of interpreting time mys- 
tically began to assume a more consistent and systematic 
form.”* Elliott, too, notwithstanding his special pleading in 
respect to the mystical interpretation of prophetic time, is 
compelled to acknowledge “that, for the first four centuries, 
the days of Antichrist’s duration, given in Daniel and ‘the 
Apocalyptic prophecies, were interpreted literally as days, 
not as years, by the fathers of the Christian church.”+ 
Whatever may be said in regard to the conceits of some of 
the later fathers subsequent to the days of Augustine, in re- 
lation to the meaning of a particular passage, it must be con- 
eeded, on all hands, that the year-day theory as such was the 
outgrowth of the antagonism to Popery; that it began to 
gather strength, and acquire authority, as a rule of inter- 
pretation, not earlier than the middle or latter part of the 
sixteenth century ; that it never has been recognized by the 
Greek and Latin churches ; that among Protestants it has al- 
ways met with strong opposition on the part of the more 
scholarly classes; and that its prevalence outside of the 
evangelical portion of the church of England, the church of 
Scotland, and the other evangelical churches of Great Britain 
and America, is exceedingly limited. 

Such being its history, it is not surprising that the “ Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,” fur October, 1853, should characterize it 
as “the monstrous year-day theory, which, without a shadow 
of reason, or a vestige of authority, would attempt to convert 
three years and a half intoalong period.” We are very prop- 
erly reminded, that “ this is not an individual explanation, but 
a canon of interpretation ; and, therefore, there could be no 
pretence for adopting it, unless it had been communicated by 
the Apostles themselves. Those who introduced it, therefore, 
on sheer conjecture, in later times, had no more authority 
than Mahomet or Montanus, when they affirmed that they 
themselves were intended by the predicted Paraclete. For 
there is not a shadow of such a notion in early times.” 

Nothing short of a Scriptural sanction will meet the case. Is 
the rule sanctioned, warranted, enjoined by inspiration? If 
so, it must be received. If not, it hasno authority whatever. 
It is, at the best, but guess-work ; the mere conceit of shrewd 
conjecture. Its advocates perceive the necessity, that is thus 
laid upon them, to fortify their nh by appeals to God’s 
word; and they have attempted it. With the utmost confi- 
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dence they refer us to Old Testament precedents, as they 
regard them, on which they are content to rest their case. 
Let us see whether their references are legitimate or not. 

The first reference is to Num. xiv. 33: “ After the number 
of the days in which ye searched the land, even forty days, 
each day for a year, shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty 
years.” Mr. Birks argues from this as follows : “ The twelve 
spies, chosen one from each tribe, represented in miniature 
the nation of Israel.” “That search, lasting through forty 
days, represented also in miniature the forty years of their 
wandering in the wilderness. Each day in the search repre- 
sented a year of wandering ; and the miniature period was 4 
typical prophecy of the forty years’ journeying which en- 
sued.”* Mr. Brooks also says of this passage, “it does appear 
to me that occasion is here taken obliquely to bring before the 
ehurch the principle, that smaller revolutions of time may be 
viewed in certain instances as representing larger measures, 
into which they may be expanded.”+ Neither Mede, nor 
Elliott refers to this passage ; and with reason. Type is one 
thing, and symbol another. The type is in the thing, in the 
event, not in some one of the words expressive of the thing or 
event. he word day in this passage means day, and nothing 
else.. It has no typical, no symbolical meaning. The proph- 
ecy is contained, not in the “forty days,” which is simple 
history, but in the “forty years” clearly and plainly ex- 
pressed, without the slightest mysticism whatever. It is a 
direct prediction of forty years exile, declared explicitly in 
so many words, of which the forty days are made the type 
and pledge. The case bears not the least analogy to the so- 
called symbolical designations of time in Paniel and John. 

Of much the same character is the statement of the divine 
purpose in regard to Israel, made to Ezekial, iv. 4-6, where 
the prophet is required to lie first on his left side 390 days, as 
“a sign to the house of Israe},” and then on his right side 46 
days, as a sign to “the house of Judah ;” “ for,” saith God, “1 
have laid upon thee the years of their iniquity, according to the 
number of the days ;” “I have appointed thee each day for a 
year.’ Plainly, in this case, the words all have their natural 
signification ; day means day, and year means year ; neither 
of them is to be interpreted in a mystical sense. We are not 
left in doubt, whether days or years are here meant. David- 
son says truly, in contrasting this case with one in the Apoc- 
alypse, “the one is a case of representation, in which a real 
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thing represents a real thing ; whereas the other is a case of 
interpretation, in which a word [the word day] is at once taken 
to mean a year.” “ Again, it is expressly stated that God 
had appointed a day fora year; whereas in Daniel and John 
no such intimation is given.”* That this transaction was not 
designed to furnish a canon of interpretation, applicable to all 
designations of prophetic time, is evident from what had 
already taken plice in the case of Isaiah, who, at the bidding 
of God (xx. 3, 4,) walked “ naked and barefoot three years for 
a sign and wonder upon Egypt and upon Ethiopia ;” and this 
to represent a three years captivity of these two nations, by 
the Assyrians ; not symbolical, but natural years. If a day is 
invariably, in syimbolical prophecy, to be taken for a year, 
this captivity would have exceeded a thousand years. Thus 
far, certainly, the theory finds no ground for support. 

The only other Seriptnral reference is to the “seventy 
weeks” of Daniel, ix. 24-27. Mede takes no nate of the two 
just named, and appeals to this alone.t It will be seen, at 
once, that this prediction differs wholly from those to which 
the year-day theory is applied, in that it is purely historical 
and not svmbolical. It is only in the case of svmbolical pro- 
phecies, that its advocates demand its application. The word 
“weeks” does not convey to our minds the full meaning of the 
Hebrew Word, oyaw. The root of the word is the numeral 
yaw, seyen ; and the word is peepeey. translated by the Greek 
éfdopas,a hebdomad, or heptad, whether of days, or years, or 
any thing else; most commonly applied to the septenary 
division of days that we call “ weeks,” but not exclusively, In 
the Septuagint the words are rendered éfdounnovta &Ado- 
pades, seventy sevens. The Jews, as has been suggested by 
Dr. Maitland, were not as much accustomed as we are, to count 
time by weeks. Generally they expressed time by days, 
months and years: “ We should not naturally expect a He- 
brew writer to express a period of 490 days by ‘seventy 
weeks,’ and should consider it as somewhat singular, if we 
found that he had done so.” 

The Israelites had their year-sabbath, as well as their day- 
sabbath ; and the one was quite as familiar to them as the 
other. “In the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto 
the land.” “ And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years 
unto thee, seven times seven years ; and the space of the sev- 
en sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty and nine years.”§ 

* Intro. to the N. Test., IIT. 519. + Works, 599. 
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Accustomed to these forms of speech and this application of 
the word ‘ sabbath,’ the Jew could not have been at a loss for 
the proper understanding of the words of Daniel. It was just 
as natural for him to interpret it of years as of days. More 
so, because, when Daniel has oecasion, shortly after, to 
speak of weeks, he uses the qualifying words, “of days.” 
Where our translation has it, “three full weeks”—‘ three 
whole weeks”*— the margin, conforming strictly to the He- 
brew, and the Greek of the Septuagint, has it, “weeks of 
days ;” evidently implying, that the prophet had previously 
been speaking of weeks of years. It was not, then, at all “on 
the principle of a day’s standing for a year,” as Prof. Bush af- 
firms,t that the Israelites interpreted these sevens, of years, 
but solely on the ground of the long established usage of their 
nation. : 

This view of the case is confirmed by the well-established 
fact, that, familiar as both the Jewish and early Christian 
churches were with this interpretation of Daniel’s seventy 
hebdomads, not an intimation is found in any of their writings, 
that Daniel’s “days” were to be understood symbolically of 
years. They knew well the incidents related in Numbers xiv. 
34, and Ezekiel iv. 6; and yet never seem to have so much as 
dreamed of exalting the year-day scheme into a canon of in- 
terpretation. All the designations of prophetic time’.in the 
Old Testament they understood literally, and not symbolically. 

This Mr. Brooks is constrained to admit: “ It is evident,” 
he says, “that Josephus did not understand what we may 
term the year-day system ; for he applies the vision of the 
little horn of the goat to Antiochus, as having taken place in 
the literal space of time;” (Antiq. B. X.ch. 11, sec. 7; B. XII. ch. 
17, sec. 6). “There were few of the older commentators who 
did not suppose the little horn of the he-goat, in Dan. viii., to 
have been fulfilled in Antiochus Epiphanes. It has already 
been shown that Josephus mentions this opinion, which looks 
as if it were current among the Jews previous to the coming 
of our Lord.” 

Prof. Bush, it is true, in defence of this theory, says: “ It is 
the solution naturally arising from the construction put, in all 
ages, upon the oracle of Daniel respecting the seventy weeks, 
which by Jews and Christians have been interpreted of weeks 
of years, on the principle of a day’s standing for a year. This 
fact is obvious from the Rabbinical writers en masse, where 
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they touch upon this subject; and Eusebius tells us, (Dem. 
Evang., Lib. viii. p. 238, Ed. Steph.), that this interpretation in 
his day was generally, if not universally admitted—zavrtt 
xov Sniorv, every where manifest.”* If it is meant, that Eu- 
sebius affirms this of the year-day system of interpretation, it 
is either a misrepresentation or misapprehension of his words. 
What he does say is this, and nothing more: Srz rdv éBdou7- 
xovra &Bdouadw@v 6 xpovos tv érediv avadvomevos, évvevynovra 
pos roils rerpaxoGios apiudv Gvvayet, mavrt xov SiAorv,, “that 
the period of seventy hebdomads, reckoned by years, amounts 
to the number of four hundred and ninety, is every where 
manifest.” It is a simple matter of multiplication. Nota 
word does he utter about the year-day theory. 

Most diligently have the advocates of this system searched 
among the records of antiquity for precedents, but with most 
indifferent success. Elliott is compelled—and none have been 
more pains-taking in the work than he—to say: “ It is, I be- 
lieve, the fact, that, for the first four centuries, the days of 
Antichrist’s duration, given in Daniel and the Apocalyptic 
prophecies, were interpreted literally as days, not as years, 
by the Fathers of the Christian church.”+ The only pas- 
sage taken from the records of that early period, bearing up- 
on the question, that he can find, is a remark of the deacon 
Pontius, in his Life of Cyprian, prefixed to his works. Cyp- 
rian, A. D. 258, dreams, that he is immediately to be put to 
death. He begs for a respite of but one day, to settle his 
affairs. He survived just one year. Pontius thus interprets 
the vision: “ This one day signified a year that he, after the 
vision, was to pass in the world.” “Now a day of the Lord, 
although we do not read in the divine Scriptures that it is a 
year, we yet take to be the time due to the promise of things 
future.”t This passage, so far from helping his case, clearly 
shows, that, at that date, no one thought of finding the year- 
day theory in the Scriptures. 

The earliest interpreter, who ventures to introduce the 
theory in exposition of prophecy, so far as Elliott can find, is 
Tichonius, A. D., 390, a Donatist, of a school the most fanciful 
and extravagant in the interpretation of Scripture. The 
work, from which he quotes, is regarded by many of the best 
critics as spurious. The question of its authenticity is argued 
at some length by Elliott, with this conclusion: “On the 
whole,” “I feel little doubt in my own mind, that the main 
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substance of the extant treatise is from Tichonius; though 
with certain alterations introduced, and an abbreviation into 
homiletic form, by some presbyter of the Latin Catholic 
church after the first quarter of the fifth century, probably 
an African.”* In a discussion on the interpretation of words, 
not the slightest reliance surely can be placed on a document 
subjected to such treatment. It is worthy of reference; how- 
ever, as exhibiting the process by which this “ monstrous 
theory” crept into the church. 

In the interpretation of the three and a half days of the 
exposure of the dead bodies of the two witnesses, (Apoc. xi. 
9,) the author, whoever he was, says, “ that is, three years and 
six months.” He does not pretend to quote Scripture for it, 
as a rule of interpretation, nor even to apply it in any other 
case. His reasons for it in this particular case are simply the 
exigencies of his theory. “How can the inhabitants of the 
earth rejoice over the death of the two, dying in the same 
city, and send gifts to each other, if they be three days?”t 
The time is too short to suit the interpreter’s idea of fitness ; 
so he takes the liberty of prolonging the time to as many 
years as there are days expressed. Into this difficulty he was 
driven, as many others have been since, by interpreting the 
word 775 y77s as meaning “the whole earth,” when, as every 
reader of the original knows, it simply means, in numerous 
places in the New Testament, “ the land” of Israel ; which, in 
our judgment, is the meaning here. Interpretation must 
bend to exegesis ; not exegesis to interpretation. 

Primasius, A, D., 550, agrees with Tichonius in this particu- 
lar application of the theory, appealing, in defence of it, to 
the case of the spies in the days of Moses. The same is true 
of Ambrose Ansbert, A. D., 760. Haymo’s abridgment of 
Ansbert, A. D., 850, follows, of course, in the same track, with 
the addition of a reference to Ezekiel’s case. Bruno Astensis, 
A. D., 1123, takes the same view of this particular passage, 
appealing to the word of God to Ezekiel. After the most 
diligent research, these fivet are the only precedents that 
Elliott has discovered in all the literature of the Christian 
church for the twelve centuries preceeding the days of 
Joachim. And all these pertain to but one text of Scripture. 
Nor are the authors men of any particular note or authority. 

Yet, on the strength of these citations, Mr. Elliott says, 
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“that from Cyprian’s time, near the middle of the third cen- 
tury, even to the times of Joachim, and the Waldenses in the 
twelfth century, there was kept up, by a succession of ex- 
positors in the church, a recognition of the precise year-day 
principle of interpretation ; and its application bothemade and 
reasoned for, to one at least of the chronological periods of 
days, (though not to that of the 1260 days,) involved«in abe 
prophecies respecting Antichrist.”* The only wonder is, tlat 
a vastly greater number of precedents should not have been 
found. That so few should have suggested it, seems the 
more remarkable, when it is remembered how ready many of 
the writers of this period were to find symbol, allegory, and 
type, in almost every line and letter of the inspired word. 
From the days of Origen, in the early part of the third cen- 
tury, the idealistic tendency in the interpretation of Scripture 
was rapidly devoloped. The word of God was made to mean 
all that it could. According to Augustine, Scripture is to be 
interpreted historically, allegorically, analogically, and etio- 
logically, or philosophically. 

In one of his Paschal sermons, “on the two Castings of 
the Net,” Augustine explains the 152 fishes as signifying “ the 
thousand thousands of the saints and-the faithful. But why,” 
he asks, “did the Lord vouchsafe to signify by these figures 
the many thousands who shall enter the kingdom of God ?” 
In the answer to this question occurs the following passage : 
“Since, then, we need the Spirit to fulfill the Law, add seven 
to ten, and you have seventeen. Now, if you count from one 
to seventeen, you obtain one hundred and fifty-three. I need 
not count this up for you ; count it for yourselves, and reckon 
thus; one and two and three and four make ten. In like 
manner add up the other numbers to seventeen, and you will 
have the holy number of the faithful and of the saints that 
shall be in heavenly places with the Lord.”+ If a mind, so 
acute and of such logical power as Augustine’s, could descend 
to such puerilities, and find in the 153 great fishes, caught by 
the seven disciples in the Sea of Tiberias, such “ mountains of 
sense,” it surely will not seem strange, that, in the course of 
time, other numerations of Scripture should be subjected to a 
similar process, and be made to indicate what had never 
entered the mind either of the writer, or of the Spirit of 
Inspiration. 

The truth of the matter is, that this class of interpreters 
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were fairly driven to this expedient to meet the exigencies of 
their scheme. Insisting, as they did, that the period of three 
years and a half, indicated both by Daniel and John, had not 
yet been fulfilled, and that both of these prophets foretold 
the rise, progress and destiny of the Papacy as Antichrist, no 
other resource was left them but this mystical prolongation of 
the time. It tallied well with their scheme; and so they 
adopted it, and have since endeavored to prove it by Scrip- 
ture—an endeavor in which they have utterly failed. Elliott 
undesignedly admits this view of the case: “So soon as ever 
it was possible to entertain it, and yet to have an expectation 
of the advent being near at hand, so soon the application was 
made of the year-day principe to the 1260 days of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse. At the close of the 12th century Joachim 
Abbas, as we have just seen, made a first and rude attempt at 
it.”* The admission is fatal to the claim of scriptural au- 
thority. 

The very same tendency was developed among the Jews of 
the same period. They had waited so long for the first ad- 
vent of the Messiah, that all the dates of Daniel, literally 
interpreted, had run out. It became necessary, therefore, to 
their theory of a Messiah yet future, to prolong the period as 
much as possible. This fully accounts for the fact stated by 
Elliott, that “if we pass to the more learned Jewish Rabbis 
of the 12th, 13th, and following centuries, we shall find the 
same principle distinctly adopted and affirmed.”+ In all prob- 
ability it is the Cabalistic school of gainsaying Jews, to 
whom we are indebted for this innovation upon the uniform 
usage of all Christian antiquity. Utterly destitute as it is of 
Scripture warrant, and of the sanction of venerable tradition 
also, it should be wholly discarded by all modern inter- 
preters. 

V. This school of interpreters, moreover, in the application 
of this theory, proceed wholly on mere assumptions. Having 
fixed on some event that occupies a conspicuous place in the 
world’s history, they assume that either Daniel or John, or 
both, had this event in view, as the commencing or termin- 
ating epoch of some one of their periods of prophetic time. 
At once they set themselves to work, to ascertain whether, 
with the assistance of the year-day theory, they cannot adjust 
the prophetic chronology to their scheme. Mons. Jurieu, A. 
D. 1686, very frankly avows as much in his own case : “These,” 
he says, “are the different reflections that conspired to pos- 
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sess me, that the coming of our Lord was near, to destroy the 
wicked one by the breath of his mouth. I had a strong in- 
clination to be certain and assured of the truth of these 
thoughts, which could no otherwise be done, but by finding in 
the Apocalypse the accomplishment of the circumstances 
which were to precede and accompany the fall of the Bab- 
ylonish Empire. With this design, I betook myself to read 
over the Apocalypse,” “with the exposition of Joseph Mede, 
whom I formerly looked upon as a man inspired for the inter- 
pretation of the prophecies.” “IT met with, in that author, the 
thing which I so eagerly sought for.” “ God so opened my 
eyes in the way as to give me inexpressible consolation.” “At 
length I received an answer; at least, I believe so, and think 
it very plain, that all that must precede the last fall of the 
Antichristian Empire is fully accomplished.” “I will freely 
acknowledge that, when I first looked into the divine oracles, 
my opinion was in favor of what I searched for, being alto- 
gether inclined to believe that we were near the end of the 
kingdom and empire of Antichrist.”* The grand event that 
regulated his inquiries was the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which had occurred only a few months before he 
wrote. “I expect,” he says, “some great thing in the year 
1689.” “The end of the Papacy draws nigh.” “TI fixed it 
between the year 1710 and the year 1720.”+ 
. The principles on which these writers proceed are well 
described by Prof. Lee :'“These then are, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain them, those only of ingenious conjec- 
ture, supported in detail by what may be termed the doctrine 
of resemblances. For example, the meaning of a prediction of 
Scripture is, in the first place, guessed at; in the second, the 
event so supposed to be had in view is made to graduate with 
it, to a certain extent, just in proportion to the amount of 
ingenuity exerted ; the resemblance so obtained is, as it is 
then thought, too near to have been undesigned. And the 
conclusion is, that the needful has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained.” “The consequence has been—and must continue to 
be, so long as the same system is pursued—one ingenious 
writer has superseded another, because his conclusions have 
been more plausible and exciting than those of his predeces- 
sor.” “Some have lived long enough to witness the failure 
of their own predictions as to such periods ; others to see 
and lament over these failures; while all have deplored the 





* Accomplishment of the Sc. Proph., pp. 3, 24, 25, 26, of Pref. 
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encouragement thus given to infidelity.” “New predictions— 
for such, indeed, are all such interpretations—have been made 
to supply the places of the former unhappy ones. The period 
of fulfillment has accordingly been urged onwards, and, un- 
less I am greatly deceived, must continue to be so, even to 
the consummation of all things, unless something more certain 
and better grounded be in the meantime proposed and re- 
ceived.”* 

The periods, which have been most commonly thought as 
terminating the 1260, 1290, and 1335 days of John and Daniel 
understood as years, are the Protestant Reformation dating 
from A.D. 1517; the Great Rebellion, so-called, under Crom- 
well, in Great Britain; the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
nearly svnchronizing with the Revolution in Great Britain, 
and the French Revolution. The Reformers of the sixteenth 
century made much of the first of these periods, and predicted, 
in consequence, the speedy downfall of popery, and the end of 
the world. Luther insisted upon it, that the world could not 
last long, and his brethren set themselves to prove it. The 
Anabaptists proclaimed the immediate coming of the Son of 
Man, and inaugurated the new dispensation under John Mat- 
thias, at Miinster, A. D. 1533. During the time of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, it was confidently. predicted by a host of 
writers, that the end would come in 1666, and the Fifth Mon- 
archy-men undertook to prepare the way for the Advent of 
the Messiah. All the way along, from that period to the end 
of the following century, adventurous speculators like Beve rly, 
Jurien, Bengel land Whiston were predicting as confidently 
Elliott and ‘Cumming now, the winding up of the warhlle 8 
affairs. 

But no event of modern date has so stimulated inquiry 
and prophecy as the French Revolution. “It was the occur- 
rence of the French Revolution,” says a recent reviewer, 
“that enabled the students of prophecy to fix the termination 
of the papal period to the year 1793.” “Even among Pro- 
testants there had been a comparative neglect of these sub- 
jects, and an almost exclusive attention to what was called the 
simple gospel among the pious few, and cold formality among 
the nany who constitute the nominal church, till the time when 
the French Revolution, like the bursting of a volcano, startled 
all out of their former indifference and security, awakening 
them to solicitude and earnest attention. We well remember 
the sensation then produced ; and then, as a natural conse- 
oom, pious and thoughtful men turned to the Apocalypse,” 


* Nature, Progress and End of Prophecy, pp. vii.—x. 
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—to find the Reign of Terror*somewhere depicted among the 
visions of John! “This mighty earthquake,” it is added, “was 
the first note of preparation for the coming of the Lord, and 
it naturally turned the attention of the church to those por- 
tions of Holy Scripture in which the last days were spoken of, 
and especially to the Apocalypse.”* A wonderful impulse was 
given to the study of prophecy, and scores upon scores of 
publications on the subject issued from the press—the most 
of which are not worth the paper on which they are printed. 

At first, this wonderful phenomenon was thought to be the 
precursor of the immediate downfall of Popery, and of the 
speedy Advent of Christ. Disappointed in their predictions, 
the prognosticators fell back on Daniel's 1290 and 1325 days, 
and so gave the Pope a reprieve, first of 30 and then of 75 
years. The last will expire in 1867. This period past, as pass 
it will, the whole frame-work of the scheme will have to be 
re-adjusted. It will be found that the period of 1260 year- 
days dates from some later event than Fustinian’s Decree, or 
the Grant of Phocas. New Elliotts and other Cummings will 
then appear, as heralds of the good time just then at hand. So 
has it been ; so will it be. 

VI. Itis taken for granted, by this class of writers, that the 
thousand years, spoken of in the twentieth chapter of the 
Apocalypse pertain wholly to the fature, and synchronize, at 
either their commencement or close, with the Second Advent 
of Christ. It has already been shown, in the former part of 
this discussion,t that, previous to the sixteenth century, these 
thousand years were thought to have commenced at one of 
four periods ; the Incarnation, or the Ascension of Christ, the 
Destruction of Judaism, or the Abolition of Paganism ; and 
terminating, therefore. at the latest, with the Irruption of the 
Turks, or the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth century. 
This praeterite interpretation of the mystical Millennium con- 
tinued to prevail, not only among the Reformers, but long 
after their day ; and has latterly been revived, and advocated 
with still greater confidence, by the more exegetical school of 
ere 

uther dated the one thousand years from the time of the 
Apocalypse to the coming of the Turks. Henry Bullinger, 
from A. D. 34, or 60, or 73, to the eleventh century ; and him, 
according to Paraeus, nearly all the Protestant divines of the 
age immediately following copy ; “as David Chytraeus, Al- 
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honsus Conrad of Mantua, Francis Lambert, Sebastian 
Meyer, Nicholas Collado, Benedict Aretius, Matthias Illyricus, 
Augustin Marlorat, Peter Artopaeus, Francis Junius, and Dan- 
iel Tossanus.”* Paraeus takes the same view of the case, 
ziving the preference to the later date. Aretius favors the 
Nativity of Christ as the proper date ; so, also does William 
Fulke. Bishop Bale makes the period extend, from “ the As- 
cension of Christ unto the Days of Sylvester II.,” A. D. 1044. 
Ribera dates it from the Ascension. Arthur Dent does the 
same. 

But the views of Foxe, already mentioned,t were still more 
extensively adopted. The accession of Constantine to the 
Imperial throne, his open espousal and patronage of Chris- 
tianity, and his suppression of Paganism,—so entirely revers- 
ing the condition of ecclesiastical affairs, and effecting so stu- 
pendous a revolution in the state of the world,—has, not without 
great plausibility, been looked upon by writers, both ancient 
and modern, as the epoch of the Dragon’s dethronement and 
imprisonment. The great red dragon of the Apocalypse was, 
even at that day, regarded, and imperially recognized, as a 
‘symbol of the old Pagan Empire. In a letter to Eusebius 
aud other bishops, relative to the repairing of the churches, 
Constantine says, “ Now that liberty has been restored to all, 
aud that Dragon, by the providence of the Most High God, 
and by our ministry, cast out from the administration of 
public affairs, the divine power has most clearly appeared to 
all men.”t 

In commemoration of this casting down of the old Paganisin 
of the empire, on the construction of the new imperial palace at 
Constantinople, the emperor placed, over the main entrance, 
an allegorical representation of the triumph of the cross over 
the old mythology,—the centre of the tablet being occupied 
with a picture of the emperor, his head surmounted by a 
radiant cross, while, beneath his feet, a great red Dragon, 
transfixed by the spear in the conqueror’s hand, is writhing 
and floundering in the troubled sea. In justification, as well 
as explanation, of the allegory, Eusebius, his biographer, ap- 
peals to Isa. 27. 1., which, in the Greek version, then every 
where current, is thus rendered: “In that day, God shall 
bring his sword, holy, great, and mighty, upon the Dragon, 
the flying serpent, upon the Dragon the sinuous serpent ; he 


* Proem. De Apoc., cap. IV., Opera, pars IV. 624. 
t Am. Presb. and Theo. Rev., Il. 438. { Buseb. de Vita Const., lib. if. c. 45. 
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shall destroy the Dragon.”* Evidently the Dragon was then 
regarded as a symbol of Paganism; and “the great red 
Dragon” of the Apocalypse, as a symbol of Pagan Rome. 

The frequency, with which the old prophets used “the 
Dragon” as a symbol of some one of the Pagan powers with 
which the people of God had to contend, must have been re- 
marked by every careful reader of the Scriptures.t It was 
from these Old Testament Scriptures, familiar not to himself 
alone, but to his Christian brethren, that the writer of the 
Apocalypse drew the greater part of the imagery in this 
grandest of allegories. No more appropriate symbol, there- 
fore, could have been used to represent the persecuting power 
of Paganism. That such is the import of the symbol, is fully 
admitted by Elliott,t as well as others. The interpretation 
of Apoc. xx. 1-3, set forth in the allegorical cntablatent of 
Constantine, and universally adopted by the liberated and 
exultant church of that age, commends itself as, in the highest 
degree, appropriate and true. Manifestly, the old serpent, 
whom the celestial messenger seizes, binds, and casts down 
into the bottomless pit, as here represented is absolutely 
identical with the great red Dragon of xii. 3; for, in describ- 
ing his war with Michael, the rapt seer tells us, “the great 
Dragon was cast out” [i.e. from the Apocalyptic heaven | 
“that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth 
the whole world ; he was cast out into the earth,” xii. 9. And 
now, (xx. 3,) he is cast out of the Apocalyptic earth into the bot- 
tomless pit. If it is Paganism in the first, it is Paganism in 
the second, ejection. The identification is complete. 

The futurist interpretation of the thousand years is wholly a 
modern notion—an innovation upon the current views of the 
church for more than fifteen centuries, if we except the 
Chiliasm of the first three centuries, which was based rather, 
as has been fully shown.§ on the Jewish conceit of a Sabbati- 
cal Millennium. The first, who seems to have brought it 
prominently into notice, was Prof. Johann Heinrich Alste- 
dius, (the successor of Piscator in the chair of theology at 
Herborn, Nassau,) in his “ Diatriba de Mille Annis Apocalyp- 
ticis,” published A. D., 1621. Some of the later expositors 
of the previous century had favored this interpretation, but 
Alsted elaborated the theory, and gave it vitality. Joseph 
Mede of Cambridge, in his “ Clavis Aocalyptica,” A. D., 1627, 





* De Vita Constan., Lib. iii. 3. f Cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 14. Isa. li. 9. Ezck. xxix.. 3. 
xxxii. 2. In the last of these passages, the Greek has “dragon” instead of 
“whale.” 
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brought it still more prominently before the British people, 
and is generally regarded as the father of this particular 
school of prophetic inquirers. It i8 manifestly an innovation, 
of quite a modern date—any thing but venerable. It is 
wholly dependent, moreover, on another innovation—not 
much more venerable—the year-day theory. Only by pro- 
longing the 1260 days of the prophesying of the two witnesses to 
1260 years, is it posible to make the thousand years of the 
Dragon’s imprisonment yet future. If this theory is, as has 
been shown, wholly untenable, so also is the pretence that 
“the thousand years” refer to the future. 

Other assumptions of this class of writers, much as we de- 
sire to consider them, must pass without notice, as the subject 
has grown upon our hands, and quite exceeded our first in- 
tentions. Enough has been said, however, to set at rest, in 
most minds, all apprehension in regard to the prognostica- 
tions of Elliott and his disciple Cumming. Minds there are 
that will not thus be quieted. They have a passion for prying 
into the future, and will be prophets at all hazards. “The 
folly of interpreters,” says Sir Isaac Newton, “has been, to 
foretell times and things by this prophecy as if God designed 
to make them prophets. By this rashness they have not only 
exposed themselves, but brought the prophecy also into con- 
tempt.”* Untaught by repeated failures, they cast about for 
still more plausible adjustments of the celestial horoscope. 
What matters it, that the scores and hundreds of works of 
this description, written previous to our day, have all become 
superannurted ? “Those who watch for the fall of the Beast,” 
says the Christian Remembrancer, “ require a perpetual suc- 
cession of new works, as those who speculate in stocks require 
a daily newspaper.”t Elliott supersedes all who have previ- 
ously pionouted chile speculations to the world—only in turn 
to be himself superseded, and that speedily. Beverly, in 
Baxter’s day, was quite as confident as he; and, died with 
grief and mortification at his failure.t Soon the year 1867 
will be numbered with the past, and Elliott will sink into 
oblivion. 

* Strange,” says a recent writer, with whose words we 
close, ‘‘ that the many excellent men, who have adopted this 
mode of interpretation, are not made to pause by their reiter- 
ated failures, and led to suspect that there may be something 
unsound at the very basis of their structures. Such suspi- 


* Observations on the Apocalypse, 253, Ed. of 1733. t XXVL. 384. 
¢ Orme’s Life and Times of Rey. Rich. Baxter, IL 260, 264. 
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cion, however, does not seem to cross their minds, or, if it 
arise, is immediately set aside again. Prejudices of educa- 
tion have often entwined the system with their entire inward 
life ; or their own ingenuity, even if questionable, is too dear 
to let them re-commence on another plan; and, when we see 
men of sense and ability thus hampered and entangled, we be- 
think us of the striking apologue which a living poet has 
laced in the mouth of the medieval mystic, Paracelsus. He 
ikens himself to men who had to carry statues to distant isles, 
well worthy of the intended decoration. Tired of their long 
voyage, they land too soon upon wrong shores, and commence 
making shrines for the images ; when the inhabitants of the 
true islands appear, and beg them to come on, for it is but a 
little way, te the groves are ready for the reception of these 
majestic forms— 
‘Then we awoke with sudden start 

From our deep dream; we knew too late 

How bare the rock, how desolate, 

To which we'd fluns our precious freight ; 

Yet we called out— Depart! 

Our gifts, once given, must here abide; 

Our work is done ; we have no heart 

To mar our work, though vain— we cried.’ ’’* 


“art. III.—MISSIONARY INTERFERENCE AT THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS.+ 


Mr. Manty Hopkrns is an Englishman who has never seen 
the Sandwich Islands, but is their political and commercial 
representative in London. He has written a book. Its 
full title we give at the bottom of the page. It is ded- 
icated, by permission, to the Right Honorable John Earl 
Russell, K. G., Viscount Amberly, Her Majesty’s Secretary 


* Chn. Remembrancer, XXVILI. 133, 134. 

¢ Hawan: The Vast, Present, and Future of its Island Kingdom. An His- 
torical Account of the Sandwich Islands (Polynesia). By Manly Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul -General, etc., with a Preface by the Bishop of Oxford. Lon- 
don. 18¢2. 

Tae Hawaran Istanns: Their Progress and Condition uuder Missionary 
Labors. By Rufus Anderson, D.D., Foreign Missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Boston, 18¢4. 

Proceedings of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in relation to a Recent Interference with its work on the Sandwich Islands, 
—A pamphlet from the Missionary House. 
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for Foreign Affairs. The book has a purpose. The author 
does not hint at it in his preface, where he modestly says that 
the design of the volume, “is to give a popular connected 
account of an interesting and imperfectly known group of 
islands, which have had, during eight decades, an association 
with our country, unusually close and frequent for so small 
and distant a nation.” Another and more cloquent pen, how- 
ever, discloses, in a truly remarkable introduction, a special 
ulterior aim. The distinguished prelate, who signs himself 
$8. Oxon, exultingly announces that Rovalty in those islands 
“has long sought to cultivate an English alliance ; but it has 
been reserved for the present [late] enlightened king to seek 
it in the way in which it can be most certainly secured—by 

lanting among his people, with all the advantages which can 
derived from his own adhesion to it, a branch of our Re- 
formed Church. At his desire, and with the concurrence of 
our Queen, a bishop of our nation has been consecrated at 
Lambeth, to bear the precious seed to the distant island of 
his adoption. To him is to be committed the training of the 
future heir [what kind of a future heir?) to the throne. For 
the Bishop’s coming, the public reception of the young prince 
into the Church has been postponed ; whilst to mark our gra- 
cious Queen’s interest in the movement, sue, even in this day 
of her sorrow, has consented to be sponsor to the royal youth, 
and sends out sponsorial gifts befitting England’s Queen as 
pledges of the reality of her interest in the religious act in 
which, though absent, she is to partake.” 

There is a painful significance in the entire structure of the 
bishop of Oxford’s “ preface,” as it is called. He alludes to 
“the great national changes, which. in our own age, have 
passed over the critical youth of this people.” He speaks of 
“the rapid development of the true principles of commerce, 
the struggle for independence, the passage from barbarity to 
a great degree of refinement, the ripening of such a character 
as that of the present king,” and also of the sudden abandon- 
ment by the nation of their whole heathen mythology, and 
the entire destruction of their idols; but the only agency 
which he recognizes in the marvelous religious history of that 
people, is that of the “Queen-mother who strengthened the 
halting hands of a young and trembling king,” and of the 
ether intrepid woman who braved the wrath of Pele in her 
very fires. From no hint or expression from his Lordship’s 
pen would the reader learn that an American or other Cliis- 
tian missionary had ever put his foot on one of those Islands ; 
and, vnless an allusion to the fears, which the Hawaiians long 
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had of their old idolatry, such as are said to have clung to and 
haunted the earliest converts to Christianity, be considered 
an exception, he does not indicate, in any manner, that the 
religious change even amounted to anything more than “ the 
sudden and entire deliverance of the people from the meshes 
of their old superstitions,” the whole credit of which he as- 
cribes to two native women as the “leading instruments !” 
With a reticence regarding American and English non-episco- 
pal missions in the Pacific, that, in view of the seale of their 
operations and their results, is really sublime, he surveys a 
field, which, seemingly, is, before his eyes, one of unbroken 
heathenism, waiting for conquest by the Northern and 
Southern hierarchs “ of our Reformed Church ;” and, with a 
jubilant anticipation, he concludes: “ From the New Zealand 
Church our Bishop Patteson--clarum et venerabile ‘nomen— 
is making his way of blessing northward through the Melan- 
esian group. Southward, on his way of benediction, may the 
Bishop of Honolulu speed, until the two advancing currents of 
the living waters of the living Gospel of our Lord knit in one 
long grasp the hands of the two Island Prelates [hands kuit 
by two advancing “currents of water!”| and they kneel to- 
gether on the shore of some jointly conquered island to ex- 
claim, THIS HATH GOD DONE!’ 

Mr. Hopkins’ book is one of the noticeable religious pheno- 
mena of the times. It is quite a readable volume ; its illus- 
trations are well executed ; it acknowledges its indebtedness 
for much of the information which it contains, to reports of 
the American Board and to better books that preceded it. 
In part it does justice to the character and usefulness of the 
American missiovaries, quoting, without dissent, some of the 
strong testimony favorable to them, and concerning the results 
of their labors, furnished by Mr. Richard H. Dana, and Mr. 
Jarves, (both gentlemen of high standing connected with the 
Episcopal Church in America), and other writers. Mr. H. 
also himself says some kind things of them ; admits the oppo- 
sition which they encountered from many careless and de- 
praved foreigners, who were “incensed by any efforts to cur- 
tail the freedom with which they followed their cupidity and 
their libertinism ;” and states facts, as indeed it was impos- 
sible for him not to do if he wrote at all, which are an imper- 
ishable memorial of their devotedness, and success. They 
and their friends, as well as the general public, can easily par- 
don his making fun of the “ poke bonnets” and the “ primness 
and unworldliness of attire befitting missionaries’ wives,” and 
the dress and manners of the missionaries themselves ; though 
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they may not admire the taste exhibited in such criticisms. 
Far more severe, however, must be the judgment of all right- 
thinking men on his insinuation (he is careful not to make it 
a direct charge) of their de-ire to enrich themselves by seek- 
ing a support at the Islands, under a pretence that they did 
not wish to be a “ burthen on the funds of the Board,” (p. 243) ; 
and especially his treatment of the Rev. Mr. Richards, “a 
man,” he says, “ originally distinguished by his insignificance,” 
whose portrait he gives in a carricature engraving designed 
to represent him in the most odious light possible, but who 
was, as shown by statements of Mr. Hopkins himself, one of 
the greatest benefactors to the nation. There are other 
things also in the book which betray an intense dislike to the 
Awerican missionaries, and an end toserve by disparaging and 
misrepresenting them ; and it would be easy to bring together 
an amusing compilation of passages in which the missionaries 
are both commended and condemned for the same acts. 

The reader has no difficulty in understanding the animus 
and “final cause ” of the book when he comes to the closing 
chapters. It is all a plea for the new mission. It makes, 
bnt fails to make out, a case. It admits a great missionary 
achievement, and also proclaims a greater missionary failure. 
“Independents and Romanists,” it declares, “ frankly avow 
the smallness of their success in producing a vital change. 
There remains for trial the efforts (sic) of the English Church. 
We wait to see what may be the effect on the Hawaiian 
mind of the beauty of her holiness, which has usually been 
made more conspicuous and more intense in missionary 
spheres. That ralieioe which bears on its credentials that 
it is pure, must also show itself gentle. It is not the rod 
of the avenger, but the staff of the shepherd, which will re- 
claim the sheep which have wandered, and guard and lead 
the lambs of the flock. Barnabas may prevail where Boaner- 
ges is powerless.” 

To accomplish the object thus indicated, a bishop and three 
clergymen Ties been sent from England. A company of 
several ladies, bound by a vow of celibacy for a certain period, 
has joined them for labors as “Sisters of Mercy.” Of course 
British residents, of whom there are a few score on the Islands, 
and British seamen visiting them, are spoken of as the parti- 
cular subjects of the spiritual care of this mission. But the 
bishop has solicited three additional clergymen to be stationed 
immediately at other places on Oahu, Kauai, and Hawaii, and 
specifies a work to be done by them among the natives as well 
as fortheir own countrymen. He even applies for men to be 
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sent to the Marquesas and Micronesian Islands, although on the 
former there is a mission carried on entirely by the Hawaiian 
churches, and on the latter there is a mission of Americans, 
aided by native Hawaiian teachers and helpers, and prosecuted 
with great success for twelve years, under the direction of the 
American Board. These facts illustrate the plain avowals of 
Mr. Hopkins and the Bishop of Oxford in regard to the de-’ 
sign of Bishop Staley’s mission. 

We are led to say somewhat on the subject of this self styled 
Reformed Catholic Mission to the native inhabitants of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, not because of an apprehension concerning its 
power beyond that of any other mission among that people, and 
certainly from no unfriendliness to the Church of England, or 
any other feeling than one of gratification at the éxtension of 
her legitimate missionary work, but from considerations 
which will appear as we proceed. We regard the action 
of the getters up of this movement in its actual form as viola- 
tors of that law of missionary comity, which the chief mission- 
ary societies and boards acknowledge as of binding obliga- 
tion in moral right, and from an enlightened regard to their 
common interests ; and which none was earlier to announce, 
or has ever observed with more strictness towards others, 
than the American Board. The pleas in behalf of this intru- 
sion into the field, and for the avowed purpose of seizing all 
the fruits of the labors and expenditure of the missionaries 
of that Board, are untenable ; and Christian charity and a 
regard to equity and the welfare of the kingdom of Christ 
demand a rebuke of such unfraternal, and, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce it, unchristian conduct. The protest of the 
American Board, uttered in a calm and manly Christian tone 
at Worcester, was called for in vindication of a vital mission- 
ary principle, and of interests far higher than those connected 
with the extension of any sect or particular church, 

It is affirmed that the Bishop Staley mission was sent in 
response to an application from the king. The statement, as 
thus made, is deceptive. The origin of the mission was on 
this wise. The late king, from tendencies, and under influ- 
ences that*are well understood, did desire an Episcopal 
church in Honolulu, and to connect himself and his family 
with it. It was thought by the missionaries and others sym- 
pathizing with them, that a church of that denomination, 
with a minister of an evangelical and catholic spirit, for the 
royal household, and residents, chiefly foreigners, in the capi- 
tal who would attend it, would be an advantage to the Chris- 
tian ivterests of the Islands. Before any action on the sub- 
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ject at the Islands, s6 far as is known, Dr. Anderson, Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board, advised an American 
bishop to procure the sending of such a presbyter from this 
country. Some consultations were had to that end, but they 
failed. In December, 1859, Dr. Armstrong, formerly a mis- 
sionary, but at the time filling the post of President of the 
Board of Education, and Mr. Wyllie, an English gentleman, 
who was, and still is, Minister of Foreign Affairs, wrote in 
behalf of the king, to Rev. William Ellis in London with 
reference to obtaining an Episcopal minister who should 
receive a salary of one thousand dollars from the Islands, and 
an additional sum to be contributed in England. These 
letters, and .other documents to which we shall refer in this 
connection, are published in Dr. Anderson’s recent volume 
entitled “ The Hawaiian Islands.” They express a wish for a 
pastor of nerely a single congregation to be established in the 
capital. “You have lived here, and have associated with 
American missionaries ; you would, therefore, know at once 
what kind ofa man would be calculated to do good here,” writes 
Dr. Armstrong. And he continnes: “I may add, also, that 
I address you at the request of several Episcopalians | foreign- 
ers], who are among our best people. They want a men of 
evangelical sentiments, of respectable talents, ard most exem- 
plary Christian life. A High church man, or ove of loose 
Christian habits, would not succeed.” Mr. Wyllie also speaks, 
and speaks only, of “the establishment in this capital of an 
Episcopal church”—of “an [not the] Episcopal church here.” 
He reters Mr. Ellis to a letter addressed to “the king’s 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General in London,” which has 
not »ppeared in print, but which doubtless was in accordance 
with the communications sent to Mr Ellis.* 


* Mr. Hopkins’ statement seems worded with a studied adroiiness. It is as 
follows: “The last act of the king that will fall within the seope of these 
pages, is the request which he has preferred to the Church and people of Eng- 
jand to establish a branch of the Reformed Episcopal Chureh in Hawaii. On 
the 5th of December, 1859, Mr. Wyllie communicated to His Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in London, the desire of the King and Queen to have a church 
erected in their capital ; towards the support of which the king offers on bis own 
behalf and that o/ residents who desire the church's services, # certain income. 
His Majesty oflers to give a piece of land for the chnreh. and to erect a house. 
The king directed his representative to confer on the subject with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the church societies. Sub e- 
nently the king wrote an autograph letter to Her Majesty. and by his Minis‘e: of ‘ 
oreign Relations te the Primnte aod to Earl Russell °— Hawaii, &e.. p 339. 
Mr. Hopkins would have us believe that the king desired the esta)l'sh ment, 
in a wide sense, of the “ Reformed Episcopal church in Hawaii ;’ yet be shows 
that the request was only for an Episcopal Chirch and mivister in Hor oluln— 
not for a mission to the Islands—much less for a bishop with a staff of presby- 
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Mr. Ellis having received this request for assistance in 
finding a suitable man, and obtaining the small pecuniary help 
needed, according to his own account of the matter, waited on 
Mr. Hopkins, and learned from the latter, that “he was 
already in co-operation with parties in England, endeavoring to 
send out not a simple clergyman, as desired by the king, but a 
bishop.” Mr. Ellis’ judgment was disregarded, and his assist 
ance was bluffed off, by the zealous representative of his Ha- 
waiian Majesty, who, as Mr. Ellis ascertained, “was associated 
with that section of the Church of England, from which the 
greatest number of perverts to Popery has proceeded, and be- 
tween whom, and the Roman Catholics the difference is re- 
ported to be slight.” 

The Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Beresford Hope, and others of 
the same sort of churchmanship, were enlisted in support of 
Mr. Hopkins’ scheme. The Bishop of London, who cordially 
approved the measure proposed in Dr. Armstrong’s and Mr. 
Wyllie’s letters objected, as it appears from an editorial arti- 
cle in “ The Evening Standard” (a London newspaper) of 


Nov. 14, 1861, so decidedly to that of sending a bishop as to 
come near defeating it. The Archbishop of Canterbury, under 
date of Sept. 28, 1860, in reply to a letter from Dr. Anderson, 
denied that he gave encouragement to the plan, and promised 


that if amvattempt should be made to connect it with the 
Society for ‘Propagating the Gospel, he would lay Dr. Ander- 
son’s letter before the persons who chiefly administer its 
affairs. “I shall be truly sorry,” he added, “if any cireum- 
stances shall occur calculated to create jealousy between par- 
ties who have the same great end in view—an object which 
would be tounteracted by collision in the same degree as it 
may be promoted by co-operation.” 

It is evident from the facts that the idea of a bishop and an 
Episcopal mission for the Hawaiian Islands originated in Eng: 
land, or with other parties in Honolulu suggesting it te 
persons in» Hngland, and not with the king or any natives of 
the Islands. Bishop Staley and his presbyters were not 
selected by Archbishop Sumner or Bishop Tait, neither did 
either of these prelates at first favor the plan of sending 
them. As the latter decidedly objected to it in November, 
1861, and yet, in the following month took part in consecra- 


ters. If the king’s letter to Queen Victoria, or either of Mr. Wy!lie’s letters 
here referred to, had expressed a desire for the latter, would not Mr. Hopkins 
have said so, or quoted from the documents in bis book, unless they prove too 
plainly that the king “subsequently * merely yielded to a proposal pressed 
upon him? 
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ting Bishop Staley, and afterwards said that this was “done in 
accordance with the wishes of the king of the Sandwich 
Islands,” it is probable that during that interval, which was 
nearly two years after the application for a simple clergy- 
man, an expression of the wish of the king was received in 
reply to a correspondence that had been carried on from 
England. The desire which the king finally expressed, was 
not original withhim. The real paternity of the mission is to be 
found in England. We bring no indictment against England’s 
honored Queen, who, with the information possessed by her, 
doubtless saw nothing in her share of the transaction but an 
act of Christian charity. Earl Russell, also, looking upor the 
matter from the stand-point ‘of worldly policy, did as we 
should expect a mere statesman to do; and we can easily 
comprehend that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London would feel bound, by obligations which 
they were not at liberty to disregard, notwithstanding their 
objections to the plan of the mission, to consecrate Mr. 
Staley. But there is nothing which justifies the previous 
doings of the self-appointed committee that had been at 
work for many months to accomplish such results, or that 
saves from just condemnation a mission designed to bring the 
Hawaiian nation into the Church of England, and thus to 
supplant on those Islands the influence of the missionaries of 
the American Board and the institutions which they had 
established. To seek this end through an influence on the 
mind of the king, was as little justifiable as it would have 
been to labor for it by another method. The king had a 
right to attach himself to any form of religious belief and 
worship that he might prefer, and to take measures to secure 
for himself, and foreign residents, and his own subjects, that 
kind of instruction which they desired. In this he had the 
cordial co-operation of the missionaries and the officers of the 
American Board. But a proselyting mission, designed to act 
on those who had not asked for it, is an altogether different 
affair. Even if the king had entertained, at the outset, the 
same feelings regarding such a mission which he afterwards 
manifested towards Bishop Staley and his co-adjutors, arfd 
had solicited it with whatever friendly or unfriendly purpose 
towards the American mission, Christian men having at 
heart the highest interests of the kingdom of Christ in 
Hawaii, and understanding all the relations of the subject, 
would have governed their action by other considerations 
than the mere request of the king. 

We are well aware that churchmen of the stamp of those 
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responsible for this movement (evincing, as they do, by their 
conduct, that they regard non-Episcopalians, however useful, 
and showing by their usefulness that they are approved of 
God. as having no religious rights which they of the true 
church are bound to respect) are not likely to be influenced 
by any of our arguments or appeals. On the contrary, some 
of them will doubtless exult in the confession, which they 
think we make by our complaints springing from fear, to the 
superior attractiveness and power of the church system. We 
deem it none the less important, on this account, to assert 
right principles, and appeal to churchmen who regard the 
true disciples of Christ, under all forms of church organiza- 
tion, as members of his body, and injury to them as injury to 
the one body of which he is the head, to judge a quest on 
like the one now before us. Brethren in Christ, who really 
love one another, and rejoice in each other’s successes, may 
do each other wrong. There are some intimations of danger 
of this sort in Western Asia, and possibly in other mis-ionary 
fields. The larger missionary societies of “the Church,” in 
Engl:nd and America have recognized the principle for 
which we contend, and, in general, observe it. The principle 
of which we speak is that of a territorial division of mission- 
ary fields, to avoid the evils of competition, and possibly con- 
flicting systems of policy.on the same ground. An exception 
is necessarily made of great cities, which are the common en- 
trance to distinct mission fields in the interior of a country, 
and of such other points as may be indispensable connecting 
posts ; but in these it is incumbent on the different missionar 
agencies to regard each other’s acquired rights, and avoid wot 
lisions and causes of embarrassment to one another to the 
utmost possible extent. 

The justification of this intrusive mission is made, in Mr. 
Hopkins’ book, and by other writers, to rest on palpably in- 
consistent grounds. One is that the American mission has 
proved unable to christianize the Islinds, and there is a ne- 
cessity for the hivher efficiency, on the Hawaiian mind, of 
“the beauty of holiness in the English church.” Mr. Hop- 
kins quotes an euthority which insists on the American mis- 
sion being a failure because of the shamefulness of the pros- 
titation which it has not prevented at Honolulu ; and himself, 
admitting that “the crusede of the missionaries against the 
licentiousness of the people rapidly effected a great apparent 
change,” illustrates the superior beauty of holiness in the 
church of England on one of its members, by the following 
amiable language : “ They clothed and converted the natives, 
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and thev produced—not, alas! a regenerated people—but a 
nation of hypocrites. T.iese seemed not only to do what the 
missiouiies required, but they imitated the manner, tones, 
and the very appearance of the missionaries themselves. In 
fact, they are admrable mimics. The missionaries’ gesture 
and intonation, their soft, feline style of approach, their very 
seat in the suldle, the suu-burnt black suit, all were exactly 
counterfeited—nothing escaped them! It is only doing the 
missiouavies justice to say that they might well have been 
deceived by such a looking resemblance of themselves.”— 
pp. 350 1. “A nation of hypocrites!” Such is the argument 
which goes forth with the imprimitur of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, for a new agency, regardless of the previous one’s right 
of po ion, as acknowledged by recognized missionary com- 
mon law, to “ regeuerate the people.” 

It is hard to command patience to reply to an allegation 
like this. What are the facts known to all the world? “They 
clothed and converted the natives.” Think of whut refined, 
delicate ladies, from the choicest circles of New England so- 
ciety, endured, when, for the sake of Christ and the souls of 
men, they took up their abode, at first in low grass huts, in a 
filthy villige of heathen sivages, men and women all around 
them, and coming in as visitors, frequently in a state of com- 
plete nudity. Mr. Hopkins sivs: “ Till tiught otherwise by 
the missionaries. the natives had no conception that aphro- 
disaic indulgencies were even wrong or hurtful; they had 
not a ward to express chastity in their lanzuige.” “ They 
had not a name for gratitude.” They had no conscience that 
made them ashamed of the most brutal indulgences, even in 
yublic, of falsehood, or theft, or fraud, or murder. Their re- 
Firion wis one of bloody rites, the most degrading and cruel 
superstitions, of numberless human sacrifices, “ From forty 
years of occasional intercourse with the shipsof civilized and 
commerciil nations, they hed acquired nothing but new vices, 
new diseases, new implements of mutual destruction, and the 
art of distilling a fiery drink for the purpose of intoxic ition.” 
The ersting off of the old system of taboo and idolatry, on 
the eve of the arrival of the missionaries, in 1820, had no 
other motive than to free the chiefs and chief women from 
certain restraints, and open the way for a grosser sensualism, 

What sublimer spectacle on earth can angels, in this age of 
the world, look down upon than that of a little company of 
Christian teachers sitting down for a life-work of heavenly 
benediction in the midst of such a community! They pa- 
tien'ly endured and toiied until they learned the luguage, 
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reduced it to writing, translated the Bible, prepared school- 
books, wrote Christian hymns and tracts, established schools, 
and preached Christ, “the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” After years had passed away they began to see spir- 
itual fruit. Mr. Hopkins ridicules the running of crowds of 
half-clothed natives, with slates in their hands, to the places 
of instruction ; but who, with the heart of a man, could see 
aught in such a scene but what would fill him with delight? 
At the end of forty years we find a nation with Christianit 
its only acknowledged religion. Instead of a despotism, which 
held every man’s life and possessions at the pleasure of vio- 
lent chiefs and superstitious priests, we see a government of 
laws justly administered by regularly constituted courts, un- 
der a constitutional king, and an elective parliament, in which 
the debates are conducted with dignity, and frequent exhi- 
bitions of intellectual ability. We find a college and high- 
schools for both sexes rivaling similar institutions in our own 
country, and a system of instruction so broad that even Mr. 
Hopkins says that education has “embraced a larger propor- 
tion of the population than it has even done in Great Britain, 
in Prussia, or in New England.” Mr. Dana declares the safety 
for life and property to be such now among those lately in- 
veterate thieves, that “a man may travel alone with money 
through the wildest spots unarmed ;” and Dr. Anderson tes- 
tifies of his experience in journeying: “We slept at night 
with open doors, had no apprehension, and lost nothing.” 
Christian marriage has taken the place of polygamy and poly- 
andry ; licentiousness, though it largely prevails outside of 
the church, and is one of the easily-besetting sins within it, 
now siitns the day, and is subjected to the discipline of the 
church ; and mothers no more bury their infant children 
alive, nor do children thus dispose of their aged and infirm 
parents. As to their religious character, Mr. Dana observes : 
“1 found no hut without its Bible and hymn-book in the na- 
tive tongue ; and the practice of family prayer, and grace be- 
fore meat, though it be over no more than a calabash of poe 
and a few dried fish, and whether at home or on journeys, is 
as common as in New England a century ago.” 

The volume which Dr. Anderson has published as the fruit 
of his visit to the Hawaiian Islands, is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to missionary literature for the exhibition 
which it gives of fundomental missionary principles, and the 
difficult practical problems that arise in the prosecution of the 
missionary work among a heathen and barbarous people from 
its begiuning to its finishing. This last problem—the fin- 
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ishing of a mission that has accomplished its design as such, 
is an altogether new one. That it has come up first in con- 
nection with these most degraded islands of the Pacific, is 
one of the most instructive, as well as marvellous facts in the 
history of the gospel. We can well imagine the delight with 
which the venerable Secretary, who has watched and guided 
this work from almost its very commencement, ‘surveyed its 
results as presented to him in his late four months’ sojourn 
amid the scenes of its trials and triumphs. The narrative of 
his tour through the Islands, though written with admirable 
simplicity, has all the interest of a romance. He presents 
the facts of his observations and of history with a candor and 
discrimination and fulness which make them strike the mind 
of the thoughtful reader with greater force, because of the im- 
possibility of attributing exaggeration to the description, or 
to the conclusions drawn from them. Some excitement of 
feeling, if he had betrayed it, would be pardoned in his accounts 
of the congregations (from 500 to 1200 and 2500 persons) which 
every where met him—*those upturned faces, those beaming 
countenances, those trembling lips, and speaking eves, when 
at the close of the meeting they came around to shake hands 
and say Aloha—love to you,” after he had addressed them on 
the themes of spiritual religion, and, sometimes spoken of the 
civil war in America, concerning which they were well-inform- 
ed from the native newspapers which they read, and by which 
their sympathies were strongly enlisted with those of loyal 
Christians in the Northern States. “ The natives,” he re- 
marks “have built more than a hundred meeting-houses, or 
chiyches, with but little foreign aid. I understood Mr. Ly- 
ons to say that towards a few of the dozen churehés built un- 
der his supervision, the government mide a small contribution, 
with the understanding that it should have the right of using 
them for schools, but for nothing else. In the building of the 
older, larger, more expensive churches, the government, as 
such, had no agency. The aggregate cost of the churches ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Some of the 
largest are built of coral, or blocks of lava, and several of these 
have galleries ; more are framed wooden houses, painted white ; 
one, on Kanai, is of a light-colored sandstone ; a few have 
adobe walls, that is, of mud hardened in the sun, and a few aro 
of grass. They have slips or pews. Most have bel!s; and 
“the soundjof the chureh-going bell” among the hills and valleys 
of those Islands, seemed to me as suggestive, as delightful, as 
among the hills and valleys of my native land.”* 


* The Hawaiian Islands, p. 299. 
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Nearly one-third of the entire population—a larger propor- 
tion than in any of the United States, are communicant mem- 
bers of the Protestant churches. It is the judgment of the 
missionaries and Dr. Anderson, that, making the proper allow- 
ances, the evidences of a true and saving piety are as general 
and satisfactory as in the churches of evangelical denomina- 
tions in this country. If many of the church members fall 
into sin, they often return with increased humility and stead- 
fastness, so that the lapsed and recovered ones become at 
length pillars in the church. The benevolence of the church- 
es is gratifying ; the smallest aggregate of contributions in 
eight years being reported as $18,035, while the largest 
amounted to $26,069. A missionary society has been sus- 
tained for several years, and has sent native ministers and 
teachers to the Micronesian and Marquesas Islands ; in the 
latter group, succeeding well among a cannibal race, where 
both American and English missionaries had previously tried 
and failed. And yet, all this is nothing but a conversion to 
hypocrisy! What rebuke can be too indignant on the official 
representative of the government now acknowledged as an 
independent, civilized, and Christian one, by all Christendom, 
for uttering such a calumny, and on the distinguished prelate, 
who, we charitably hope, in amazing ignorance, endorsed it ? 

It is admitted that those whose idea of Christianity is, that 
it is a refined civilization, will find much not conformed to it 
in the present social condition of these recently converted 
savages ; but Christianity is distinct from the material and 
social advancement which it produces. The Saviour of the 
world ate with his fingers, dipping the “ sop in the dish” with- 
out aid from spoon or fork, and slept on the ground, on a bed 
that could be carried away beneath one’s arm. Comparing 
the Hawaiians with what they were, and this is the only right 
standard of comparison, the change appears a miracle. None 
are more sensible of the deception and vices of Hawaiian 
character than the missionaries. The fact, charged as a re- 
proach, that they have suspended one in six of the church 
members from the communion, attests their fidelity. Long 
must be the struggle with old habits, as in the days of early 
Christianity, before a symmetrical Christian development will 
be attained. But if the sores on the body of Christianity in 
Hawaii are to condemn its spiritual parentage, what do St. 
Giles in London, and the agricultural and manufacturing 
heathenism of England, prove concerning the Anglicanism 
which has had full possession of them for centuries? Will 
the easily besetting sin of the Hawaiians be. more readily 
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overcome by breaking down the legal restraints against which 
Mr. Hopkins declaims, or denying that Sunday is the Sabbath 
as B shop Staley in one of his printed sermons does, and sub- 
stituting sacerdotal vestments, and histrionic worship, and a 
system of regenerating forms and ordinances, for the spiritual 
forces that reside in the written word of God and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel? The nation may die out from the effects 
of former vices, diseases which no moral force can now arrest, 
and other causes,—though the percentage of decrease, has fall- 
en from sixty-live, which was its rate at the begining of the 
inission. to five, which is the latest report, and Mr. Hopkins 
expresses the opinion that “the population has touched 
the lowest point ;” but, if it does, will this prove that Hawaii- 
an piety has been a myth, or that an intoned liturgy, a silk 
apron, sovel, hat, lawn-sleeves, and mitre, would have saved 
it more surely than the simple Christianity which has been 
given it? 

Much is said, in certain quarters, of the prevalence of 
Roinasism, Mormonism, and irreligion outside of the missionary 
churches as furnishing an open and ready field for the new 
mission. ‘The Romish boast of having one-third of the people 
is doubtless a great exaggeration ; but it is admitted that the 
Papal mission has gathered in a pretty large body of excom- 
municated and disaffected church members, and of the baser 
sort of population never more than nominally Protestant, and 
easily wrought upon by the religious aspects and hope of 
tempor: gains presented by that system. The Mormons are 
probably about half their ro om number, which is over 
four thousand souls, gathered on one retired spot. Both 
these are, of course, open enemies to the Protestant mission, 
and to be met as such. The Romish influence is feared only 
as it guns political power. Mormonism is no object of fear 
at all. The new Reformed Catholic mission has no more power 
over them than has the American mission. If it succeeds, it will 
be by the same process which is pursued in our own country, 
when one denomination comes in to gather the fruits of a 
revival which has occurred under the labors of another body 
of Christians. 

A plea for the new mission, discordant with the one above 
considered, which is also urged, is, that it is no more wrong to 
go into a christianized community, like the one in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, with a better form of Christianity, inviting an 
acceptance of it by the people, than it is tolabor for the same 
object in older christianized lands. But infancy cannot bear 
what hardens and strengthens manhood. The strifes of sec- 
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tarian propagandism, bad enough avy where, must be attend- 
ed with the greatest evils in such a community. The Ameri- 
can mission is just carrying its churches through the perilous 
crisis of change from dependence on mission funds and gov- 
ernment to ecclesiastical independence and _ self-support. 
Interference from without must be productive of mischief in 
proportion to the influence which it exerts. It would be 
equally so if the parties were reversed. Such is the present 
position of the cause of Christianity in the Islands that the 
great need to its enlargement is the energy of development 
from within. Giving them additional missionaries from 
abroad, instead of helping, actually hinders this result. The 
child that is always carried will never learn to walk. To 
teach the young eagle to fly, the mother withdraws the sup- 
port of her wing at the right time, and in a manner consist- 
ent with its safety. Not offers of more help, but all healthful 
stimulus to do without foreign assistance—not the introduc- 
tion of divisions, and the diverting of attention from what is 
highest to the lesser matters of importance in the spiritual 
temple, but incitements to union in effort, and to a zeal born 
only of the constraining love of Christ, are the true charity 
which is called for by the circumstances in which an evidently 
wise and benevolent policy meets the counteracting influence 
against which we protest. 

We can recall no missionary field more fully taken posses- 
sion of by any agency than this has been by the American 
Board, which has expended a million of dollars in its cultiva- 
tion ; and never had the law of missionary comity a stronger 
claim to be respected than it has in this case. Yetin an in- 
stance, when a similar, but far less objectionable interference, 
with the work of the London Missionary Society in Madagas- 
car, where the number of missionaries and converts compared 
with the population is much smaller than in the Sandwich 
Islands, was recently thréatened, the Earl of Shaftesbur 
_ expression to his sense of justice and right in the fol- 
owing forcible terms : 

“I am certain,” he said, “that there are persons whose 
names are on that list who, if they were acquainted with the 
state of things in Madagascar, with what has been done, what 
is doing, and what is in preparation, would no more think of 
disturbing the operations of this noble body than they would 
think of upsetting the church of England, and spreading dis- 
order in all the parishes of this country.” And he continued, 
in another connection : “I am afraid that it will introduce a 
new principle, that may be subversive of all harmony, and 
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act most injuriously upon missionary operations in general. 
There has been hitherto recognized, among all missionaries 
in the Protestant denomination, a kind of courtesy, that they 
should not interfere one with another, unless it could be 
proved that a field was shamefully ill-worked, or that there 
were heretical doctrines taught, or that mischief was being 
done instead of good. As to interfering one with another, 
thrusting yourself into another m.n’s vineyard, not attending 
to your own, but ever spying out what your neighbor is 
doing —that is contrary to the received principle of missionary 
operations. It is contrary to acknowledged courtesies, and if 
it be allowed to gain head it will lead to a civil war among 
missionaries ten times more distressing in its consequences 
than even the civil war in America. I do hope that all par- 
ties will very seriously consider before they allow themselves 
to go one step farther. I should most deeply lament to see 
that the church of England, which has been so true and so 
energetic, which has exhibited so deep and solemn an appre- 
ciation of the work of its brother Protestants and brother 
Christians in foreign lands, should now be coming forward in 
a spirit of selfishness and mean aggrandizement, for the pur- 

ose of tearing from the hands of others the work that they 
ae so nobly and so signally performed.” 

A rival mission, competing for the fruits of labor previ- 
ously bestowed on a heathen soil, is rightfully objected to in 
terms as vigorous as those employed by Lord Shaftesbury, 
though it comes professedly as a friend and ally, and really 
intends to be such. Bishop Staley disclaims, as the projectors 
of the proposed new mission in Madagascar did, all unfrater- 
nal intentions. “We must make it clear,” he says, “ that we 
do not go forth to ignore and override what has been done by 
others ;’ and he even goes so far as to declare that “nothing 
would shake all religious belief in the Islands more effectu- 
ally than for us to assume an attitude of hostility to those 
forms of Christianity with which they [the people| are now 
familiar.” Itis not clear just what the bishop and his pres- 
byters will consider as amounting to a hostility that would 
work so tremendous an evil. They disclaim the name of 
Protestant ; and, by the resemblance of ceremonies and doc- 
trine, they perplex the natives with doubt as to how far the 
Reformed Catholics differ from the Roman Catholics. They 
allow no church organization on the Islands as valid except 
their own, and that which proclaims allegiance to the Pope. 
They carry on a system of operations for gaining the natives 
from the other churches into their church. They decline to 
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fraternize with the Ameriean missionaries, even so much as 
to meet them in a prayer-meeting. One of the presbyters 
publishes in a Honolulu newspaper that, by an expected act 
of baptism, “ England’s bishop, sent with power to bless,” 
would “robe the young chief with Christ’s own righteous- 
ness ”—of course in a manner impossible to Mr. Clark, and re- 
pudiated by him who, in the providence of God, was actually 
called to administer the rite ; and the teaching of Bishop 
Staley’s sermons, judging from the two specimens which we 
have of them, is “another gospel” from that which the con- 
verted natives have been taught by their spiritual fathers. 
It is difficult to see how he could more effectually “ignore and 
override what has been done by others,” except the Romanists, 
than he does. 

The affiliations and spirit of his mission, and its aims, stand 
forth, in high relief, in the picture presented by the pro- 
gramme of the procession on the occasion of the funeral of 
the late king. First, in order were to have come “ the minis- 


ters of religion of the several religious denominations,” 
meaning the American missionaries, and possibly the Mor- 
mons! Next were yee. years “the clergy of the Roman 


Catholic church,” followed by “his Lordship Louis, the Right 
Reverend Bishop of Arathea, and Vicar Apostolic of the 
Hawaiian Islands.” Following these came “the choir of the 
Hawaiian Cathedral,” “ Officiating clergy,” and “his Lordship 
the Right Reverend Bishop of Honolulu.” The Americans, 
who have performed the great work of evangelizing the Isl- 
ands during a period of forty years, must have the slight put 
upon them of being called =z “ministers,” while Roman- 
ists and Reformed, in we 3 ellowship, are styled “the 
clergy,” and his just arrived Lordship of Honolulu takes the 

ost of honor, with the whole church of Rome interposed 
ae him and the Protestants! 

From the accounts which we have received from the Isl- 
ands we learn, however, that the direct influence of this mis- 
sion on the people is likely to be very small. Its Catholic 
usages and exclusive claims are not attractive. Its relations 
with the civil authorities give it its chief importance, and lay 
the foundation of its hopes. There is a possibility that bitter 
waters may burst forth from this source, and flow over the 
whole kingdom. Bishop Staley has accepted a seat in the 
king’s Privy Council ; for the first time, a missionary, remain- 
ing such, occupies a high rag in the government. A 
proposition to give him a salary from the national treasury, 
under the denomination of - ing’s Chaplain, has been re- 

6 
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ported in the “ Budget,” and urged on the legislature. The 
administration of the educational system has become a doubt- 
ful question in the politics of the Islands. Political measures 
are agitated, which produce a feeling of much disquiet through- 
out the nation. The young king, by an act of arbitrary power 
which would probably have cost him, his crown in Great Britain, 
had it occurred there, has overthrown the constitution granted 
by Kamehameha III., and imposed a new one, which takes 
away the right of suffrage from a large portion of his subjects 
who have heretofore enjoyed it, and, if we do not mistake, 
abolishes the ballot. The patience with which they submit 
to this royal dictation speaks well for the people; but the 
king and his counsellors make a sad mistake if they suppose 
that he can go forward in the path in which some seek 
to lead him, without the gravest consequences in the end. 

A most unfavorable impression has already been made on 
the public opinion of the Christian nations, in whose support 
alone can this “speck of nationality” in the Pacific find safety. 
With the approaching termination of our civil war, the trade 
of California with China is, by its increase, immensely to af- 
fect the condition of the Islands which are to be its resting- 
place on the route. The true friends of the king and the Ha- 
waiian nation desire to see the secure independence of its 


government, and the highest prosperity of its people under a 
wisely administered government of constitutional freedom. A 
liberal and just policy—not one of arbitrariness, the mainte- 
nance of legal safe-guards against the ruin of a desolating flood 
of ratemepmners and licentiousness, and the promotion of edu- 


cation, all sound morality, and a spiritual Christianity, are the 
real dignity of the throne and protection of the nation. We 
rejoice to receive the information as we write, that despite 
the active advocacy of the repeal of the section of a bill which 
makes it a penal offence to sell or give liquor to Hawaiians, 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the proposition to repeal 
was rejected in the Legislature, by a vote of twenty-six to 
eleven ; and that it was understood that the king would have 
vetoed the act ifit had received a majority of the votes. All 
honor to the sovereign and to the deputies for this! We 
trust that this is an indication that the intelligence and right- 
feeling of the king will lead him to see who are his and his 
people’s best friends, and emancipate him from the influence 
of advisers whose political and personal aims are shown to be 
in the highest degree dangerous to his own and the people’s 
welfare. 
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Arr. [IV.—THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


By Grorce Sipney Camp, Esq., Owego, New York. 


Tue organization of the primitive church was borrowed 
from the synagogue, not from the temple. It had rulers, but 
not priests ; a place of prayer, but no altar or church edifice. 
Jesus Christ instituted the supper, memorable to the end of 
all time, in a guest chamber. Paul preached in any chance 
place ; by the river side ; in an ew chamber ; in the school 
of Tyrannus. The primitive Christians, ready for persecu- 
tions and death, met in the house of Priscilla and Aquila, or 
of Philemon, or of Nymphas, or of any other brother, or sister, 
who had a room which, though ordinarily devoted to secular 
uses, could, nevertheless, be occasionally spared for the wor- 
ship of God. A church edifice was salenatinn until the third 
century ; and such buildings were not common, until the time 
of Constantine, in the fourth. The age of the apostles and mar- 
tyrs had then passed away. Of course, all ideas of the peculiar 


sanctity of such structures, and the mysterious appropriation 
of their several parts to distinct uses, are separated, by a 
great gulf, from apostolic times, and primitive ideas and 
usages. Along with church buildings, came up, also, ideas of 
an altar, and a sacrifice, the temple service, and orders of 
priesthood. The Old Testament was then allowed to impose 
many of its burthens on the New ; and no aneent that could 
{ 


be drawn from the deference exacted, in the Mosaic law, 
towards the Jewish priest and levite, was thought too remote 
to be applied, in all its extent and rigor, to the servants of 
the restored temple under Christ. This tendency is con- 
spicuons, in all ecclesiastical literature, from the latter part 
of the second century. Whenever the subject of the hierar- 
chy is touched, the citations and proofs flow, in an almost 
uninterrupted current, from the Jewish Scriptures. 

The organization of the apostolic church was extremely 
simple ; so simple, that it had, so far as we know, no formal 
institution ; but was the spontaneous result of the habits and 
notions of men educated in the synagogue ; where, as we have 
stated, no priest officiated, no altar was erected, and no sacri- 
fice was Offered ; but, in which the Scriptures were read and 
expounded, exhortations were delivered, and prayer was 
offered. It was under the government, it is true, of elders ; but 
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so liberal in its usages, that it had not even a stated reader of 
the holy books, and that Jesus Christ, or St. Paul, though 
neither priest nor levite, might be allowed, and even invited, 
to present their views, in the midst of a congregation bigoted- 
ly South. The only ceremony by which one was initiated 
into the primitive Christian community, was baptism ; and 
the administration of this rite was so far from being deemed 
an exclusively priestly function, that it remaind an open ques- 
tion in the church, until the early part of the third century, 
whether even baptism by a heretic was not valid. Although 
this question was then determined by some councils in the 
negative, it was settled affirmatively jby the Roman bishop 
Stephen ; and it has remained a fixed tenet, in the Catholic 
church, to this day, that baptism may be lawfully administered 
by laymen or heretic ; that, in the language of St. Augustine, 
by whomsoever administered, it is always of Christ.* 

We have, at the present time, two extreme organizations of 
church government ; the episcopal and the congregational ; 
the most enlightened scholars of either of which would hard- 
ly claim that they conform to the primitive type exhibited in 
the New Testament. The familiar arguments for such claims 
have been long since exploded. But the ablest minds of the 
episcopal school refer back the origin of episcopacy to a peri- 
od so near to the times of the apostles, that they claim the 
fair presumption to be, though without direct evidence, that 
a change from the Scriptural form reached back to the period 
of Saint John, and had, at least, his sanction ; whilst they 
strongly rely upon a direct derivation and official succession 
from the churches founded by the apostles. The congrega- 
tionalists, at the other extreme, who are entirely without any 
ancient precedents to sustain their views, rely for the curren- 
°y of arguments essentially weak, upon the sympathy of the 
church masses with democratic sentiments and usages. 

The pong form of church government was neither mon- 
archical, like the episcopal, nor purely democratic, like the 
congregational. It was essentially aristocratic, but greatly 
modified by an admixture of democratic elements. “ In the 
Jewish synagogue,” says Neander in his Church History, 
“and in all the sects that sprung out of Judaism, there existed 
a form of government which was not monarchical, but aristo- 
eratic, consisting of a council of elders, mpeaftrepo1, who 





* Si quis dixerit, baptismum qui etiam datur ab hereticis in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti, cum intentione faciendi quod facit ecclesia, non esse 
ow on baptismum, anathema sit. Can. et Dec. Con. Tridentini. Can. IV. de 

ptismo. 
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had the guidance of all affairs belonging to the common inter- 
ests. To this form, Christianity, which unfolded itself out of 
Judaism, would most naturally attach itself. . . . The 
guidance of the communities was, accordingly, every where 
entrusted to a council of elders.”* 

This form of government is substantially reproduced in the 
Presbyterian church of the present day, which occupies an 
intermediate position between the Episcopaleans, on the one 
hand, and the Congregationalists on the other. The primi- 
tive churches, however, seem to have been essentially inde- 
pendent ; each supreme within its own district ; and the 
council of elders in each church, or what is now known as the 
church “ sessions,” constituted what was then called “ the pres- 
bytery.”t Nothing can be more apparent from the Scrip- 
tures, than that such a council, made up of a plurality of pres- 
byters, or elders, was attached, as a governing body, to each 
separate congregation, in each locality. No fete are better 
established in ecclesiastical history, than that such a govern- 
ing body remained to each church, in the period immediately 
succeeding that of the apostles ; and that the same form con- 
tinued down beyond the middle of the third century, although, 
at the latter period, the functions of the presbytery were oc- 
casionally usurped, as they were, ultimately, entirely absorbed 
by a single bishop, or a single presbyter. 

These presbyters, or elders, were governors, in every sense 
of the word ; being not only constituted the public guardians 
of the purity of the faith, and having charge, in their collective 
capacity, of the public concerns of the church; but being 
invested, also, with an official! oversight, and authoritative di- 
rection, of the private lives of its members. No religious duty 
is more frequently and specifically enjoined upon Christians, 
than to submit to the rule of these governors, and to render 
to them implicit obedience. Hence, a form of church govern- 
ment which is a pure democracy, and which, consequently, 
admits of no such body of officials, and recognizes no such 
duty, has no just claim to be regarded as the primitive form. 
“Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves,” says the Epistle to the Hebrews; “for they watch 
for your souls as they that must give account.” (Heb. xiii, 
17.) “Submit yourselves unto such, and to every one that 





* Vol. L. p. 184. 
t Thus, Alford, on Tim. iv. 14. “Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 


was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the prestylery, P 
interprets “the presbytery” to be “ the body of elders who belonged to the 
congregation in which he was ordained.” 
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helpeth with us and laboreth.” (1 Cor. xvi. 16.) “We be- 
seech you, brethren, to know them which labor among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you.” (1 Thess. 
v. 12.) This language not only establishes a government 
in the church, as distinguished from a voluntary association 
upon the independent footing of entire democratic equality ; 
but it clearly shows, also, that this government was to be exer- 
cised by a plurality of officials, and not by one; by a presbytery, 
and not by a presbyter, or priest. This language further im- 
ports, that these were local governors, living amongst and in 
personal communication and association with the governed. 

There were but two classes of officials in the primitive 
church ; the bishop, presbyter, or elder, and the deacon. 
With the latter we do not propose to deal; as he was rather 
an almoner than a governor of the church ; and as the discus- 
sion of the relative position and prerogatives of the former, 
will fully elucidate all that furnishes just matter of contro- 
versy in regard to church government. 

All candid scholars, of every sect, are now universally agreed, 
that unless in the book of Revelation, the New Testament, 
contains no trace of but two descriptions or grades of officers 
in the church; and that the terms “bishop,” “ presbyter,” 
and “elder,” by which the leaders or governors are desig- 
nated, are used interchangeably, as precise equivalents and 
synonyms, to signify the same officer. 

That these are convertible terms, as used in the Scriptures, 
is apparent from the Epistle to Titus, wherein he is directed, 
to “ordain elders in every city ; if any be blameless, the hus- 
band of one wife, having faithful children, not accused of riot, 
or unruly ; for a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of 
God.” (Tit. i. 5.) And still more indisputably apparent is it, 
from Acts xx. 25 and 28, where it is expressly stated, that St. 
Paul sent to Ephesus, and called “ the elders of the church,” 
and addressed them, among other things, as follows: “Take 
heed, therefore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you Bishops,to feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
“The English version,” says the learned and candid Alford, of 
the Episcopal church, in commenting on this passage, “has 
hardly dealt fairly in this case, with the sacred text, in render- 
ing éx10x070vS ver. 28, ‘ overseers ;’ whereas, it ought there, 
as well as in other places, to have been ‘bishops ;’ that the 
fact of elders and bishops having been originally and apostol- 
ically synonymous, might be apparent to the ordinary English 
reader, which now it is not.” The Epistle to the Philippians 
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is addressed “to the Saints in Jesus Christ which are at Phi- 
lippi, with the bishops and deacons.” St. Paul, here “calls the 
presbyters bishops,” says Theodoret, (a Gre>k Commentator, 
and himself a bishop, who wrote in the fifth century), “for they 
had both names at that time.” 

Thus, we perceive, that the bishops of apostolic times were 
what are now commonly called presbyters, or elders. Sev- 
eral of such bishops were ordained “in every church,” and 
“in every city,” though but freshly planted in heathen places, 
and comprising, in all probability, but very limited numbers. 
(Acts xiv. 23; Tit. i.5; Phil. i. 1.) They are, in almost 
every passage, spoken of in the plural, though attached to 
the single church of a single locality, and as making up, in 
their collective capacity, a governing body, or presbytery, for 
each such church, or congregation. (1. Tim. iv. 14). It is 
conceded, accordingly, by all well informed and candid men, 
that, at least, until we come to the Apocalypse, no trace of 
the official now known as a “bishop” appears in apostolic 
times, or anywhere in the Scriptures of the New Testament. 
Thus, the episcopal author of the article on the word, “ Bish- 
op,” in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, writes as follows: “ That 
the two titles of bishop and presbyter, or elder, were origin- 
ally equivalent, is clear from the following facts: 1., éxzoxo- 
moi (bishops), and mpeofdrepoi, (presbyters), are nowhere 
named together, as being orders distinct from each other ; 2. 
éxioxonot (bishops), and dzaxovot, (deacons), are named as 
apparently an exhaustive division of the officers of churches 
addressed by St. Paul, as an apostle : (Phil. i. 1.; Tim. iii. 1, 8, 
3) ; 3. the same persons are described. by both names ; (Acts 
xx. 17, 18; Tit. i. 5, 8); 4. mpeoAvrepot discharge func- 
tions which are essentially episcopal, i.e. involving pastoral 
superintendance. (1. Tim. v. 17; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2).” (Smith’s 
Bib. Dic. p. 217). So, St. Jerome, who wrote in the latter 
part of the fourth century, and was, certainly, the ablest schol- 
ar of all the early fathers, demonstrates the same proposition, 
very fully and conclusively, in his Epistle to Evangelus ; 
(Epist. 146 ed. Migne) ; and, again, in his commentary upon 
the passage already cited from the Epistle to Titus, wherein, 
referring to 1 Phil. i. 2, he says: “Philippi is a single city 
in Macedonia, and, surely, in a single city, there could not 
have been many such as are now called ‘ bishops.’ But, be- 
cause, at that time, they called the same persons bishops and 
presbyters, therefore, the apostle has spoken of bishops and 
presbyters indiscriminately.”* 





* Phillippi una est urbs Macedonia, et certe in una civitate plures, ut nuncu- 
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Since, then, we find the modern bishop nowhere else in the 
Scriptures, is he introduced to us, in the seven epistles of the 
Apocalypse, under the title of “the Angel” of the churches ? 

It is an elementary rule of interpretation, that the usual 
signification of words should not be departed from, unless 
the context demands it; and if departed from, such a signifi- 
cation should be assigned as that context demands. If the 
context itself is ambiguous, then, such a meaning should be 
adepted as finds support from the like use of the word in 
other instances. 

Now, there is not a single other instance that can be found, 
in any age approaching that of the apostles, in which the 
word ‘angel’ is once used to signify an official in the Christian 
ehurch. This would not have been so, if such a use had been 
justified by Scriptural precedent and example. The idea is 
obvious, to any one that reads the epistles of Ignatius, for 
example, that, with the disposition manifested by that writer 
to magnify the bishop, the impulse to employ that term would 
have been irresistible, if he had ever been cognizant of its 
use in the sense here imputed to it. It is absolutely incredible, 
that so complimentary a designation of a bishop, if ever sanc- 
tioned by pps usage, should not have been greedily ap- 
pornrnier y the bishops themselves, and made a part of the 

ed terminology of the church, as every other such honorable 
designation was. Origen, who wrote within not much more 
than a century of St. John, whilst commenting at large on the 
word “angel,” and laboring to illustrate the idea, that angels 
have been “evangelists,” never once hints at the cognate and 
converse idea, which would have been so natural, as to be al- 
most irrepressible, in that connexion, if it had any real basis, 
that by any of the apostles a Christian bishop had been freely 
designated as an angel.* And, more especially, in treatin 
of this very passage, he characterizes the angel of the sams 
as its invisible bishop, but makes not the remotest allusion to 
the visible bishop as its angel.t 





pantur, episcopi esse non poterant. Sed quia eosdem episcopos illo tempore 
quos et presbyteros appellabant : propterea indifferenter de episcopis quasi de 
presbyteris est locutus. 

* Introduction to the Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. 

t Si audaciter expedit loqui Scripturarum sensum sequenti per singulas 
ecclesias bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis, ille visui carnis hic 
sensui patens. Et quomodo homo si commissam sibi dispensationem bene ege- 
rit laudatur a Domino ; si male culpe et vitio subjacet ; sic et angelus. Scrip- 
tum est enim in A ocalypsi Joannis: sed habes ibi nomina pauca que polluer- 
unt illud, vel illud. Et rursus : Habes ibi qui doctrinam Nicolaitarum doceant 
(Apoe ii.) ac deinde habes illa vel illa peccata facientes, et accusantur angeli 
quibus credite sunt ecclesie. Si autem angelis solicitudo, etc. (Hom. XIII. 
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On the other hand, we have the most direct evidence, that 
the word “angel” was in current use, to signify one’s repre- 
sentative. Thus, Christ says, “Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones, for I say unto you, that, in heaven, 
their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is 
in heaven,” (Matt. xviii, 10.) So, after Peter was released 
by the angel from prison, and knocked at the gate where the 
apostles were assembled, Rhoda told them, “ how Peter stood 
before the gate. And they said unto her, thouart mad. But 
she constantly affirmed that it was even so. Then said they, 
itis his pects © (Acts xi. 15.) And, from the earliest times, 
each church, as well as each individual, was deemed to have 
a representative angel, as may be seen from numerous passages 
in the writings of Origen, (23 Homily on Luke,) Clement of 
Alexandria, (294, 32, 298, 22 ed. Klotz,) Theodoret, (Comm. 
on J)aniel, x, 13, Deut. xxxii, 8,) and others. Indeed, the idea 
was familiar to the Jewish mind, that every nation had its 
representative angel. Thus, in the Septuagint, which was 
principally used by the Jews of apostolic times, the passage 
in Deuteronomy xxxii, 8, is translated, He “set the bounds 
of the nations, according to the number of the angels of 
God ;” and, in Daniel, a book to which the Apocalypse, in its 
symbolic phraseology, bears many points of resemblance, the 
angel Michael is set forth as the prince of Daniel, or of the 
Hebrews, and Grecia and Persia are represented by their re- 
spective princes or angels, (Daniel x, 13, 20,and 21.) If thus, 
even a heathen nation had its representative angel, how much 
more a Christian church? In the book of Revelation itself, 
we have, in like manner, “the angel of the waters,” (ch. xvi, 
4.) By what law of interpretation, then, can a word be per- 
verted from a usual and received signification, which it can 
be shown to have had, as well in the circle of the writer who 
used it, as with the people to whom it was addressed, and 
which suits well the context where it occurs, to a sense that 
the word has never, in any other single instance that we 
know of, been made to bear, and which, not the context itself, 
but a preconceived episcopal theory was the first to suggest ? 
Although the words are the words of the Spirit, yet the 
Spirit condescends, necessarily, in a revelation, to the use of 
the vocabulary of the writer; and, like the other Scriptures 





on Luke). E quibus unum exemplum ponam ut sciamus angelos quoque huma- 
nis vocibus erudiri. Scriptum est in Apocalypsi Joannis : Angelo Ephesiorum 
Ecclesie scribe : Habeo aliquid contra te (Apoc. ii.) et rursum: Angelo eccle- 
sie Pergami scribe, Habeo quippiam contra te. Certe homo est qui scribit ange- 
lis, et aliquid precipit. Hom. XXIIL on Luke. 
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in this respect, these passages must be construed by the ordi- 
nary laws of human speech. 

Nothing is gained to the argument on the other side, by 
shewing that such a term as ‘angel’ was used to designate a 
subordinate official, (not a ruler,) of the Jewish synagogue. 
Natural as it was, in the first origin of Christianity, to borrow 
the organization and the verbal style of the synagogue, from 
which the church sprang, such a thing would have been most 
unnatural and unaccountable, after more than half a century 
of hostility, persecution, and deadly conflict. At this latter 
period, the apostles carefully shunned every approximation 
to Judaism, as an approach to heresy, and things from that 
quarter, indifferent in themselves, were often regarded as full 
of a possibly dangerous significance. If a name and an office 
were then found in the synagogue, it would have been es- 
teemed a reason why they should not then enter, if they had 
not before entered the church. 

Obvious moral considerations show, that it was not an offi- 
cial of the church that was addressed under the denomina- 
tion of its angel. In every one of the seven epistles, there is 
an absolute moral identity between each church and its angel. 
Their cases are absolutely one. Nothing but a spiritual and 
ideal representative could have been thus so identified with 
the church itself, as perfectly to personate it, on its judicial 
trial, before a Judge infallible in his discriminations. It is 
wholly incredible, that, in every one of the seven instances, 
there should have been such a perfect community of praise- 
worthiness, or blameworthiness, between bishop and church, 
that not a single bishop of the seven should have stood out, 
apart from his church, for personal and individual praise, or 
personal and individual rebuke; but that the Omniscient 
Spirit must have embraced both church and bishop, through- 
out, in indiscriminate praise, or condemned both with one 
common reprobation. 

It seems quite preposterous, to undertake to sustain the 
weight of the episcopal system upon a basis so frail as the 
doubtful use of a figure of speech ; especially, wher a mean- 
ing favorable to that use cannot be assigned to the figure, 
without breaking through all the ordinary and established 
laws of interpretation. 

All the more ancient interpreters, Origen, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and Jerome, adopt the view as obvious and of course, 
that the angel addressed is but the personification and spir- 
itual representative of the church; or, at least, not a human 
pone or church official; and such is the view of the 

est modern interpreters, De Wette, Alford, and others. 
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There were, then, no three kinds of officials, much less 
three orders of the ministry, in the apostolic church. Nor 
was the government of the individual churches devolved 
upon any one official, but upon a plurality of persons attached 
to each separate congregation, and known as the elders, who, 
together, constituted the presbytery. Any scheme of admin- 
istering the church that diverges from this, must, in so far, be 
of human institution, and not of divine appointment. 

How justly does the Episcopal author of the article “Priest,” 
just Por rem in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, say : 

“Phe idea which pervades the teaching of the Epistles, 
is that of an universal priesthood. All true believers are made 
kings and priests (Rev. i. 6, 1 Pet. ii. 9), offer spiritual sacri- 
fices (Rom. xii. 1), may draw near, may enter into the holiest 
(Heb. x. 19-22), as having received a true priestly consecra- 
tion. They, too, have been washed and sprinkled as the sons 
of Aaron were (Heb. x, 22). It WAS THE THOUGHT OF A SUC- 
CEEDING AGE, that the old classification of the high priest, priest, 
and levite, was reproduced in the bishops, priests, and deacons g 
the Christian church. The idea which was thus expressed, 
rested, it is true, on the broad analogy ofa threefold gradation, 
and the terms, ‘priest,’ ‘altar,’ and ‘sacrifice’ might be used 
without involving more than a legitimate symbolism ; but they 
brought with them the inevitable danger of reproducing and 
perpetuating in the history of the Christian church, many of 
the feelings which belonged to Judaism, and ought to Mea 
been left behind with it.” The author of this article is Profes- 
sor of Divinity in King’s College, London, and examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Clearly, episcopacy does not exist in the Scriptures ; and the 
entire controversy between presbyterianism and episcopacy 
is narrowed down to the questions, how early the form of 
government defined in the Scriptures was supplanted, and 
what authority existed for the alteration. 

On the part of the latter system, it is insisted, that such a 
change occurred, though not recorded in the Scriptures, in the 
times of the Apostles, or, at least, during the life of Saint 
John, and received his apostolic sanction.* 

It is a strong, and, as it would seem, unanswerable argu- 
ment, against this assumption, that the earliest literature of the 
church, subsequent to the Apostolic age, ignores any such change. 

The first Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians is 


* Ordo episcoporum ad originem recensus in Joannem stabit. Tertullian 
adv. Marcion.—Lib. IV. ch. 5. 
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acknowledged all to be authentic. It was written near 
the beginning of the second century, and on the occasion 
of an intestine division that arose between some members of 
the Corinthian church and the officials of that church; and it 
is perfectly manifest, from every part of that epistle, (and this, 
no scholar of the Episcopal Church ever assumed to deny,) 
that, at the time it was written, the Corinthian church which 
was instituted by, and so long under the guidance of the 
Apostle Paul himself, had never known such a single official 
as a bishop, in any of the modern senses of that term ; but 
was governed exclusively by a college of elders, presbyters, 
or bishops, precisely such as we read of in the Scriptures. 
Clement says: “The Apostles, preaching the word through 
countries and cities, appointed the first fruits, bishops, and 
deacons over those about to become believers.” (Ch. xiii). 
“Our Apostles knew, by our Lord Jesus Christ, that conten- 
tion would arise on account of the Episcopal authority ; and, 
for that reason, being endowed with'a perfect foreknowledge, 
they agprinier the aforesaid (bishops, or presbyters,) and then 
gave direction, that, when they should die, other approved 
men should receive their office. We think, that they are 
not justly removed from their office who were thus constitut- 
ed by the Apostles, or afterwards, by other approved men, 
the whole church assenting, and who have served the Church 
of Christ in humility, in peace, and with liberality, and have, 
during a long period, won a good report from all. We think 
it will be our no slight sin, if we remove from the episcopate, 
those who have discharged their duties in a holy manner, and 
without blame. Blessed are those presbyters, who, a pl 
heretofore finished their lives, have obtained a fruitful an 
complete discharge ; for they have no fear of being removed 
from the place assigned them. But we see that ye remove 
some living uprightly, from the office which they were filling 
unblameably and with honor.” (ch. xliv.) “We are compelled to 
hear what is shameful, very shameful, and unworthy oF a Chris- 
tian mode of life, when we hear that the very firm and ancient 
church of the Corinthians, on account of one or two men, is 
engaged in seditious agitations against its presbvters” (ch. 
xlvii). “Whois there among you that is generous, that is 
merciful, that is full of charity. Let him say, ‘if I am the 
cause of sedition, schism, and discord, I go wherever you 
please to direct, and whatever the mass of the church com- 
mands that Ido; only let the fold of Christ live in peace 
with its appointed presbyters.” (ch. liv.) “ Ye, therefore, who 
have laid the foundations of sedition, be subject in obedience 
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to the presbyters, and receive correction unto repentance on 
the bended knees of your hearts.” (ch lvii.) Thus, in this epis- 
tle, which is addressed, in an age subsequent to the Apostles, 
“from the church of God at Rome to the church of God at 
Corinth,” the word “ presbyter” is treated, as it is in the New 
Testament, as the precise equivalent and synonym of the 
word “elder” or “bishop.” A plurality of such officials is eve- 
rywhere spoken of as attached toa single church of Chris- 
tians. A division between some of the members of this 
church and its rulers, being the sole occasion of the letter, 
brings the constitution and relations of the community di- 
rectly into view ; yet the epistle thoughout exhibits a church 
of a purely presbyterian organization, without the slightest 
trace of episcopacy. 

This was after the death of the apostles St. Paul and St. 
Peter ; for that is a fact mentioned in the course of the epistle 
itself. A single consideration suffices to show, that it must 
likewise have been written after the death of St. John; and 
that consideration is, that it was written at the request and 
solicitation of the Corinthian Church* for the purpose of tran- 
quilizing by the authority it was presumed it would have, the 
seditious movement which had arisen against its presbyters. 
Now, does any one believe, if St. John, the apostle, had been yet 
alive, and ina neighboring church, so near to Corinth as 
—— that his interposition would not rather have been 
solicited to this end; that authority which was apostolical, 
and must have been final and conclusive, would not have been 
invoked ; but that, instead thereof, the Church of Corinth 
would have written, of preference, to the merely coequal, and 
more remote Church of Rome? Nor, is it credible, that, if 
an appeal had been made to St. John, all trace or memorial of 
such a correspondence would have been effaced, whilst this 
has been preserved. We insist, therefore, that the Apostles 
had at this time all passed away ;t and that, consequently, 





* (41a ras] alpridiovs nai EmadAndAovs yevopévas Huty Cvpepopas 
nai (weplinrwoes, adtApoi, Bpadioy [vou)ouer éni6rpogyy ne- 
non(xévjar nepi trav énilnrovpév@y [xalp vuiry mpaynatwr, dya- 


anroi, tHS Te AAAOTpIas nai EéyNs Trois ExAexTors TOU 2200, Miap|as 
” 


xai dv 06tov Ora 6ews, Hy dhiya npdOwna nponerh Xai avSa 
xovra eis rodovror anmovoias eéxavearv, wOre, etc. ch. i. 

t This is a very important point in the argument, and susceptible of further 
presumptive proof from other sources. Thus, Ireneus, in treating of this epis- 
tle of Clement to the Corinthians, writes in a strain that clearly assumes and 
pre-supposes, that the Apostles were all dead at the time ; for, he states, that 
many at the time that Clement became bishop of Rome, still survived who had 
been taught by the Apostles; a fact wholly without significance, if any of the 
Apostles themselves still survived. Irensus adds, that after Clement became 


una p- 
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this epistle furnishes the proof, that the primitive organiza- 
tion survived their period, and that no other system ever 
received their sanction. 

We come next upon the collection of Epistles of Ignatius ; 
on which the advocates of episcopacy place the strongest reli- 
ance, for proof of the extreme antiquity of their order. Yet 
we have an epistle from Polycarp, the contemporary of Igna- 
tius, and to whom one of the epistles of the latter purports to 
be addressed ; but that epistle of Polycarp betrays not the 
slightest trace of an episcopal organization, either in the 
church of the writer of it, or in the church to which it is 
addressed. It is written in the name of “ Polycarp and the 
presbyters of the church of God who are with him, to the 
church of God sojourning at Philippi”; and contains exhorta- 
tions and instructions to the deacons and elders, but not the 
least allusion to a bishop. 

Ignatius, as it is reported in ancient ecclesiastical histories, 
was bishop of the church of Antioch, in Syria, and was con- 
demned to be thrown to wild beasts, as a martyr for the faith, 
by the Roman Emperor Trajan, on his passage through that 
city ; as some say, in the year 112; but more critical authori- 
ties give the year 117. The condemned bishop, on his way 
to Rome, is related to have written epistles addressed to the 
Ephesians, the Trallians, the Romans, the Philadelphians, the 
Smyrnians, the Magnesians and to Polycarp. 

But, it cannot be satisfactory to build a church system upon 


bishop, he wrote this epistle announcing the tradition which he had then recent- 
ly received from the Apostles. 

“ Tertio loco ab apostolis episcopatum sortitar Clemens, qni et vidit ipsos 
apostolos et contulit cum eis, et quum adhuc insonantem praedicationem 
apostolorum et traditionem ante oculos haberet, non solus; adhuc 
enim multi supererant tunc ab apostolis docti. Sub hoc igitur Cle- 
mente, dissensione non modica inter eos, qui Corinthi essent, fratres facta, 
scripsit quae est Romae ecclesia potentissimas literas Corinthiis, ad pa- 
cem eos congregans et reparans fidem eorum, et annuntians quam in recenti ab 
apostolis acceperat traditionem.” 

Ireneus, Lib. IIL ¢. 3 § 3. 

Eusebius, in his Chronicon, and Jerome de Vir. Ill. place the death of St. 
John in the year 100,and that of Clement, at A. D. 103. 

If this appeal to Clement was made whilst St. John yet lived, it is susceptible 
of but one explanation, and must be taken as conferring an implied apostolic 
sanction upon the supremacy of Rome. Thus, Cardinal Perrone says, the Co- 
rinthians, ““S. Clementem Romanum Pontificem confugisse, ut probabilius vide- 
tur, ex communiori criticorum sententia, cum adhuc in vivis esset S. Joannes 
apostolus qui tune regebat omnes Asiae ecclesias a se fundatas. Atqui inde 
eruifur Romanorum Pontificam supremam auctoritatem in ecclesiam universam 
agnitam jam fuisse viventibus oS atque ab his Romanis Pontificibus 
jam tunc in praxim deductam.” Praelec Theol. Prop.IV de Ee. Cath. Ob. 3, 
- note 5, 
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an authority so unstable as that of Ignatius. At first, fifteen 
epistles were published as his, and passed unquestioned for 
nearly a century. Three of these vanished, at the slightest 
touch of criticism, as they were not extant in the tongue in 
which Ignatius wrote, and were, in other respects, palpable 
forgeries ; one of them being addressed to the Virgin Mary, 
and accompanied by an answer from her! Five others have 
gradually yielded to the same ordeal ; and only seven are now 
received as genuine. Of these seven, two very different edi- 
tions exist, one of which is much longer than the other, and 
almost universally allowed to be largely interpolated ; to say 
nothing of a third, and smaller, Syriac edition, recently pub- 
lished by Cureton, consisting of only three epistles, and which, 
the publisher contends, and Chevalier Bunsen and others with 
him, are the only genuine remains of Ignatius.* An author 
who has been the subject of such extensive forgeries, corrup- 
tions, and interpolations, must be open to the gravest doubts, 
in regard to whatever yet remains that claims to be his; and, 
by some of the most considerate authorities, all of these epis- 
tles have been totally rejected as spurious.t When we exam- 
ine their contents, they of omediven, tend to create scepti- 
cism ; for it is hard to believe, that a martyr, in the early 
part of the second century, and on his way to Rome to be 
thrown to wild beasts, could have found no better mate- 
rial to address to Christians exposed to the horrors of a like 
persecution, than to magnify the episcopal office, and extol 
the bishop as next to God himself, and in the place of God. 
His epistle to the Romans offers, in this respect, a marked 
contrast to all the others of the collection, and bears, in other 
respects, the best intrinsic evidence of authenticity, as being 
strictly in character and keeping with the man, the circum- 
stances, the situation, and the times. Waiving all question of 
the genuineness and authenticity of the seven received epis- 
tles of Ignatius, and conceding to them, for the sake of the 
argument, the fullest authority, it is only by confounding, 
under an identity of names, * « tl wholly unlike, that what 
this author writes of bishops can be converted into an argu- 
ment for the episcopacy of the present age. 

The bishop, in the Ignatian Epistles, is but the pastor of a 
Presbyterian church. He is but the leading and presiding 
official of a single congregation in a single locality. A Chris- 
tian could not partake of the communion of the Lord’s supper 








© See the edition of Hagenback’s History of Doctrines, by Professor Henry B. 
Smith, Vol. L p. 66. 
t Neander’s Church History, Vol. L. p. 661. 
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without him ; (and in that age they partook of it daily ;) indeed, 
without him, no church could act, in its ordinary worship 
and services, nor do anything that appertained to a church. 
In his absence, no assembly whatever could be organized 
or regarded as achurch. Hence, the bishop of Ignatius was 
a bishop who had charge of only one single community of 
Christians, to whose vitality, as an ecclesiastical body, his 
constant presence was indispensable ; with whom he was in 
daily personal relations ; and over whose every assemblage, as 
over whose daily lives, he personally —s ; a mere local 
pastor, in every sense of the word, and not a bishop, in any of 
the common and modern senses of that term. 

Thus, he says, in the epistle to the Symrnzans (ch. 8), “ Let 
no one do anything that relates to the church separately from 
the bishop. Let that eucharist be regarded as valid which 
is either offered by the bishop, or by him whom the bishop has 
allowed to offer it. Wheresoever the bishop shall appear, 
there let the people also be ; as where Jesus Christ is, there is 
the Catholic church. It is not lawful, without the bishop, 
either to baptize, or to celebrate the holy communion ; but 
= he shall have approved of, that is also pleasing to 

od. 

Furthermore, in the epistles of Ignatius, a college of presby- 
ters, or elders, appear inseparably united with the bishop, in 
the government of each separate ceeehvatil in every separate 
locality, whose authority and jurisdiction are co-extensive with 
that of the bishop ; invariably associated, also, with a body of 
deacons ; all, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, being local and 
co-ordinate authorities, limited and localized to a single body 
of Christians, living and worshipping together in one place. 
These were the indispensible officials of each congregation of 
Christians, the we. cena equipment of every church com- 
munity, in its most elementary form ; and each of such local 
communities absorbed, alike, the powers of all these officers, 
so that the powers of neither of them reached beyond 
to 7 other community. One has, therefore, only to 
alter the nomenclature of these epistles, without any change 
in the functions of the church officers, or in the form of the 
church government, to reproduce, in individual churches, 
the primary Presbyterian organization of the present day.* 





* Hence, Bishop Pearson, a distinguished authority of the English church, 
says : “Si quid ego in hac re intelligo, quicunque Presbyteriali Dignitati Auc- 
toritatique maxime student, non habent suae existimationis firmius ant solidius 
ee quam epistolas Sancti Ignatii nostri.” Vind. Ignat. Par. 2., ch. 16, 
p. 428. 
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What Ignatius styles the college of presbyters, is now styled 
the church session ; and what he styles a bishop, is, in the 
language of this day, a pastor. The bishop does not stand 
out alone, and independently of the presbyters, or elders, as 
their ecclesiastical governor ; but as fitted into one frame of 
authority with them. “Your famous presbytery,” says he, 
“worthy of God, is fitted as exactly to the bishop as the 
strings are to the harp.” (Ephes. ch. 4.) Hence, they appear 
almost invariably in connection. “ Obeying your bishop and 
the presbytery with an entire affection,” he writes to the same 
church. (ch. 20.) “That, being subject to the bishop and the 
presbytery, ye may be wholly and thoroughly sanctified” (ch. 
2.) Again, to the Magnesians: “In whom I rejoice, for as 
much as he is subject unto the bishop, as to the grace of God, 
and to the presbytery, as to the law of Jesus Christ.” (ch. 2.) 
“ As the Lord did nothing without the Father, being united to 
Him, neither by himself, nor yet by his Apostles ; so neither do 
ye anything without the bishop and the presbyters (Epist. ad. 
ag. c. 7.) “He that is within the altar is pure; but he 
that is without, that is, does anything without the bishop and 
presbytery and deacon, is by no means pure in his conscience.” 
(Trall. ch. 7.) “ There is but one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and one cup in the unity of his blood; one altar, as, also, 
there is one bishop, with the presbytery and the deacons, my 
fellow servants.”(Phil. ch. 4.) “ I exclaimed with aloud voice” 
attend to the bishop, and to the presbytery, and to the deacons. 
(Phil. ch. 7.) “I love, as I love my life, those who obey the 
bishop, presbyters, and deacons.” (Epist. to Polycarp ch. 6.) 
Ignatius is, thus, really an authority for presbyterian, not for 
episcopal government ; or, if for the latter, it is for an epis- 
copacy that differs from the former but in name—for presby- 
terian, not for diocesan episcopacy. The officials are all the 
same ; without a difference, even of name, except in the case 
of one of them. The exhortations we have cited could not be 
addressed, with any fitness, to a community organized as the 
Episcopal Church now is. They assume and pre-suppose the 
existence of personal and familiar relations between Christians 
and their bishops, and would be incongruous, addressed to a 
church the masses of which hardly see their bishop once in 
the course of a year. And where now, in that church, is that 
local presbytery composed of a plurality of elders, or presby- 
ters, in such inseparable personal union with that bishop as 
the strings are with the frame of a harp? Add to each Epis- 
copal congregation these missing characteristics; degrade 
their bishop to an intimate personal communion with his 
17 
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people ; establish a local presbytery to each church ; and 
give to the bishop no more extended local jurisdiction than to 
them ; establish, also, a body of deacons as an attribute to 
each’congregation ; and the peculiar traits of episcopacy will 
have vanished ; you will have, indeed, the church of Igna- 
tius; but the bishop will have become a pastor, and the 
church itself will be no longer episcopal, but presbyterian. 
Nowhere, in these epistles, does the bishop appear as the 
successor of the Apostles ; and hence they furnish the strong- 
est negative evidence, that the idea of an apostolic succession 
had never as yet been broached. So ardent an ally of the 
bishops as Ignatius, and himself a bishop, would otherwise have 
been prompt to seize and render conspicuous the first links in 
the chain of such a succession; as the title, if good, could, at that 
early day, have been easily traced ; but every where in his 
pages, it is the college of elders, and not the bishop, that fur- 
nishes the appropriate representation of the Apostles ; whilst 
no one appears to claim their inheritance, or succession. If 
they had successors, these must, according to this author, be 
sought for in the presbytery, and not among the bishops. “Be 
ye subject,” he says to the Trallians, “ to the presbytery as 
to the Apostles of Jesus Christ, our hope.” (ch. 2.) “ Let all 
reverence the deacons, as the command of Jesus Christ, and 
the bishop as Jesus Christ, who is the Son of the Father, and 
the presbyters as the sanhedrim of God, and the college of the 
Apostles. Without these, there isno church.” (ch. 3.) “I ex- 
hort you, that you study to do all things in the concord of 
God, the bishop presiding in the place of God, the presbyters 
in the place of the council of the Apostles, and the deacons 
most dear to me, being entrusted with the service of Jesus 
Christ.” (Magnesians a 6.) “Letall obey the bishop, as Jesus 


Christ obeys the Father, and the presbytery as the Apostles, 


and reverence the deacons as the command of God.” (Smyrn. 
ch. 8.) 


(Concluded in our next number.] 





QUEEN CANDACE. 


Arr. V.—QUEEN CANDACE: Acts viii. 27.* 
By Dr. J. C. M. Laurent. 


In the Acts of the Apostles, viii. 27, we are told, that Philip 
baptized a man, of whom it is said, that he was “a man of 
Ethiopia, an eunuch, a man of great authority under Candace, 

ueen of the Ethiopians [an Ethiopian queen] who had the 
charge of ali her treasure.” Wieseler (Chronologie des apos- 
tol. Zeitalters, P: 144) assigns this event to A. D. 40. Other 
chrnologists make the date of Paul’s conversion, by which this 
fact is to be determined, somewhat earlier ; so that the bap- 
tism of the eunuch would range between A. D. 32 and 41. 
Whether with Bengel we put it in the year 32, or with 
Schmidt in 41, or with Wieseler in 40, it at any rate occurred 
under the rule of the Roman Emperor Tiberius or Caligula. 
The question now comes up, whether the statements of Strabo 
and Dio Cassius about an Ethiopian Queen Canduce, relate to 
the Candace named in the Acts of the Apostles. 

According to Strabo (xvii., p. 820. Divis. 1. § 54, p. 617 in 
the edition of Tzucke), and Dio Cassius(liv. 5. p. 734, 524), 
the Ethiopians under their Queen Candace, in the year B. C. 
22 assailed the Romans in Egypt, plundered Syene [Assonan], 
Elephantine and Phila, but were subdued by the Roman dep- 
uty, C. Petronius. After taking possession of several Ethi- 
opian towns, Petronius venishol their presumption by laying 
waste Napata, the chief city of Ethiopia; and then peace was 
made. Strabo describes Candace as a masculine woman. 
She had lost one eye—probably in battle. She had a son 

rown up. If we assume that this son was sixteen years old 
in the year B. C. 22, and that his mother was ouly fifteen 
when married, then she would have been thirty-one years old 
in the year B. C. 22, and ninety-three years old in A. D. 40. 
And if Bengel is correct in assigning the conversion of Paul 
to A. D. 32, then Queen Candace would have been eight years 
younger, that is eighty-five years old at the time referred to 
in the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is then not impossible that these classical writers spoke of 
the Candace named in the New Testament, and that we thus 
have some definite historical accounts of her. But yet I readily 





we from the Zeitschrift fiir die Lutherische Theolegie und Kirche, 
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grant that this is not very probable, especially if we assume 
that she was married when somewhat over fifteen years old, 
that her son was more than sixteen in the year B. C. 22, and 
that her treasurer was baptized A. D. 40—all which is very pos- 
sible, and would make Queen Candace over 100 years old at 
the time of this baptism. 

The chief city of Candace, Napata, Ritter tries to find on 
the spot of the ruins of Ebsambol ; others think it the place 
now called Merave, (See Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geo- 
graphie, II. 816 Note). 

A queen of Ethiopia of the name of Candace, was ruling as 
early as the times of Alexander. Suidas and Tzetzes refer 
to her. Suidas says (II. 58., edition of Bernhardy) ; Kavéaxy 
¥,‘tav AiSi0xwyv Baciliooa, nat Zyrer ev ti A\eGavdpov 
totopia (i.e. search also in the History of Alexander). Sui- 
das here refers, in part, to the Candace of the Acts, and in 
part to a queen of the same name, of whom Tzetzes gives 
more wreeg~ account. 

Jo. Tzetzes Variarum Historiarum Chiliad M11. 85 (first cit- 
ed by Reimarus on Dio) says, p. 56 of the Basle edition : 


&@ tnv Mepontida Kavéaxny diaypagervy, 
nv natayeiv ANéSavdpor 6 KadhioSéivns ypage, 


dotoayv dé b@pa HEPOTA TOUTOV Eanonéupat, 
Ort rovs maidas tous avris pidovs moet aAAnAoxs, 
thv éySpav anoppiparvtas nv nar’ ardAnhwy etyor. 


These are the so-called political verses, to be read accord- 
ing to accent and rhythm, and not according to quantity, which 
accounts, ¢. g. for the short a in the penultimate of diaypa- 
getv having the tone. I translate the above passage thus : 

** T also will let Candace describe the Meroétis, 

Whom Alexander detained, as Callisthenes reports, 

He released her, it is said, after she had made him prodigal gifts, 
Because he again made her children to be friends, 

Bringing to an end the enmity they had hitherto cherished.” 


This seems to me to imply, that Alexander wished to go to 
Meroé. Before he arrived there Candace met him, and de- 
scribed to him Meroétis, the land of Meroé. She was not 
queen of Meroé, but only knew the country, as her kingdom 
bordered thereon. 

Pliny in his Hist. Natural. (Book VI. ch. xxix, sec. 35, 
p. 546, ed. Sillig) also mentions the Augustan Bellum A’thi- 
opicum, and adds, p. 467 (185 and 186); Neronis exploratores 
185. renuntiavere his modis: Inde (a Fergedo) Napata LXXX. 
186 mil. ; oppidum td parvum inter praedicta solum. Adificia 
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idi pauca ; regnare feminam Candacen, quod nomen multis 
tam annis ad reginas transiit. In reading this passage we 
must avoid connecting the words standing under No. 185: 
Ab eo ad insulam Meroen—quee portum fuceret—with the words 
No. 186 : Adificia oppidi pauca ; the latter words plainly re- 
fer to the sma!l Napata, and Candace is called queen of Napa- 
ta, and not of Meroé. 

Reimarus further cites Chrysostom’s note to Acts viii. 27 ; 
Kaiyap yvvainep éxpatovy 10 madarov. This ro madaidv 
requires emendations* ; for Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 1) also cit- 
ed by Reimarns, says : xata@ 10 marpiov #805 x0 yvvatxds 
tov § Svovs sigéti viv Bacilevopévov ; that is, in the times 
of Eusebius, the fourth century after Christ, queens were 
still ruling at Napata. 

I say that queens ruled at Napata, not at Moroé. It seems 
to be semevelly taken for granted, that Candace ruled over 
Meroé: so says De Wette, ad locum, in the Acts, and Winer 
in his Realwérterbuch under Kandace. But Strabo says ex- 

ressly (Bk. xvii. Div. 2. § 3) that Meroé was governed by 

ings, and not hereditary but elective monarchs. The king- 
dom of Candace was independent of Meroé, and lay to the 
north of it.+ This, then, is an error which seems to have 
been occasioned by a misunderstanding of the passages from 
Pliny and Tzetzes. Another error in taking the word Kav- 
dann as the name of a class, and not as a proper name. Wie- 
seler (Chronol. des apost. Zeitalters, p. 159) compares the 
name of Pharaoh, and Hiller, according to Winer, explains it 
from the Ethiopian, dominatus est servus ; as the Ethiopian 
king is said to be still called servorum princeps by the oriental 
traders. But the authority of Pliny is against this supposi- 
tion ; his words: “ Candacen, quod nomen multis iam, annis ad 
reginas transiit,” can mean nothing more than that the succes- 
sors of Candace always bore the same name ; as we find in 
the case of the Ptolemies in ancient times, and the Henrys 
of the principality of Reuss in modern days. The word Pha- 
raoh, which means king, is not to be compared with the prop- 
er name, Candace, nor can it be explained from the Ethiopic ; 
and this, too, all the less because what is now called Ethiopic, 
has no applicability to the queen Candace. 





* Unless ru zaAatoy is to be taken in the sernse—since ancient times. as ig 
the case sometimes with antiquitus. 

t The people of the queen were Ethiopian. Scriptnre calls her, as is to be 
noted, an Ethiopian queen, not as Suidas inconsiderately says, a queen of the Ethio- 
pians. For Luke could well term her BadiAr66a ‘Ai310x@yr, but not ) ray 
AtSi0x@v BaGidr66a, for she did not reign over all of Ethiopia, but only 
over Ethiopians. 
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Professor Aug. Dillmann, whose forte, as is well known, is the 
Ethiopic language, has had the kindness, in reply to my ques- 
tion, to tell me that the Geez language, called in literature 
Ethiopic, is of the Semitic family, and belongs to the races 
which emigrated from Southern Arabia into Abyssinia. This 
Abyssinian people and country, it is well known, lies much 
further pol than Napata and Meroé. 

The name Candace is sought for in vain in the registers of 
the kings of Abyssinia. Professor Dillmann referred me to 
the Zeischrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
(Bd. vii. 338. sq.), which contains a treatise on the History of 
the Abyssinian Kingdom by A Dillmann. The lines of kings 
there registered contain no name resembling Candace ; and 
this must be the case, for the above cited passage from the 
classics refers to a wholly different people. 

Ludolf in his History of Abyssinia (Bk. II. ch. 3. § 9), says 
that no queen could reign in Abyssinia ; and so he will not al- 
low that Candace was an Abyssinian queen, though many 
Abyssinians, misunderstanding the statement in the Acts, er- 
roneously say that she was such. For this reference to Jobi 
Ludolfi Historica ASthiopica, and other notices in the same 
work (lib. II. 4. 8., and III. 2. 5.) I am also indebted to Prof. 
Dillmann. In saying that Candace did not belong to Ethiopia, 
Ludolf is undoubtedly right ; but not in making her a raler 
over the island Meroé, for which statement he appeals to Pli- 
ny, who, however, as we have seen, speaks of Sanaa’ and 
this common but incorrect view comes from Ludolf. Though 
we cannot, in this, concur with him, we are yet all the more 
thankful to him for the following remarks (Bk. II. c. 2. 5. 6. 
7); Nam Candacen illam non fuisse reginam Habessinorum 
paulo ante diximus. Neque nomen ejus proprium Lacasa, 
quod in catalogis vulgatis legitur, apud Tellezium reperitur. 
[The Ethiopic] Hendage autem, vel Hindake, aliud vocabulum 
non est, quam Grecum Kadaxn, Candace, ex quo alii abiecta 
aspiratione Jndich, alii, quasi sphalma correcturi, Judith fecere. 
To this is added in a note: Fuere qui per insignem ositantiam 
ipsum eunuchum Judich dictum fuisse putarent. Compare 
with this Winer’s remark: “To the treasurer of Candace 
(whom the Ethiopian tradition calls Judich: see Bzovii An- 
nales ad 1524) Treanzeus III. 12., and Eusebius Hist. Eccl. IT. 
1. ascribe the first propagation of Christianity in Ethiopia ; 
but, according to Sophron, he preached on the island of Cey- 
lon, and there suffered atartyrtious.” The name Indich or Jw 
dich, then, cannot stand the test of criticism ; and the mission- 
ary work of the treasurer began in Napata, perhaps in Nubia, 
but not in Abyssinia. 
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Our final question is about the quantity of the penult in the 
word Kavéaxn; and it is a question of practical interest, 
since a ship Candace is traversing the ocean. And on this 
question we must, first of all, hold fast the position that the 
original name is lost. It is certainly not Ethiopic ; it occurs in 
the Abyssinian, but this, as Prof. Dillmann testifies, onl 
proves that the Abyssinians knew the name which they too 
frém the New Testament. They write it sometime Chendaké, 
sometimes Chendeke, and again Chendeke: “just as foreign 
words are generally pe spoken and written.” “It can- 
not,” says Dillmann, “ be at all explained from the Ethiopic, or 
from the Semitic tongues.” The same learned writer assures 
us, that the language of Meroé is lost. We may then well as- 
sume that the same is the case with the language of Nepata 
and the kingdom of Candace, which bordered on Meroé. 

We are, then, in reference to the name Kanéaxn, restrict- 
ed to the laws of quantity in the Greek language. These 
ys decidedly favor the view that the penult syllable is 
short. 

Franz Passow, in his Doctrine of Quantity in the Greek 
Language, says: “1. axzs, contracted axz, as the ending of 
the numeral adverbs, always has the @ short, e.g. Tetpaxzs, 
mohhkanis. The accent itself implies this, for else we must 
write woAAauis. 2. The adjective ending axos, axn, axov, 
has short @: thus in padan, BrBrraxn, Snpiaxy.” This 
alone, it seems to me, were enough to show that the word is 
to be spoken with the accent on the first syllable Yet we 
can also refer to the substantives pudaxr, axtvanns. The 
question would of course be decided by a line from the poets ; 
but such an one I have not been able to find. For the verses 
from Tzetzes, cited above, are not to be read by the quantity 
but by the accent ; and though Kavdaxnv has there the tone 
in the penult, this is as little proof that @ is long, as in the 
directly following d:aypagery, where, too, the @ of the pe- 
nult, though short, has the tone. Accordingly one who reads 
the Greek by the accent, will say Kavéaxn, as he does 
Ilevedonn, Swuparns, ApiororéaAns, that is, with a short, 
though accented penultimate. But in German [and English] 
whoever says Candace, must also say Penelope, Socrates, 
Aristotéles. 

The sum of our view, then, is this ; that the queen Candace 
(mentioned in Acts viil. 27), 1. was so called as a proper 
name, a3 in the case of the Ptolemies, and not as a title, like 
Pharaoh ; 2. That the name Candace, from the Latin forms, 
has the penult a short; 3. That the word Kavédxn can not 


. 
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he explained from the Ethiopic, t.e. the Abyssinian ; 4. That 
a queen of this name was reigning in the time of Alexander, 
and another of the same name was living B. C. 22; 5. That 
the Candace named in Acts viii. 27., was ruling A. D. 40; 
that her kingdom was not Meroé, but to the north of it ; that 
Napata, and not Meroé, was her chief city ; and that it is 
more exact to call her an Ethiopian qucen, than queen of 
Ethiopia ; 6. That the name of the eunuch, her treasurer, was 
not Indich or Judich, but is lost. 


Arr. VI—THE HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 
By Hexry Haxsaven, D. D., Prof. of Didactic Theology, at Mercersburg, Pa. 


Tue Hymn, as a part of Christian Cultus, is properly a lit- 
urgical form. The Hymn Book, and—when prepared forms 
of prayer are used—the Liturgy are properly, not two, but one 
book. In any case, the hymns and prayers of the Church are 
coérdinate in nature and character. As the prayer that flows 
from the heart and lips of the minister becomes the means and 
channel through which the worshipping congregation presents 


its own devout offerings to God, so the Hymn is in like man- 
ner prepared and used as the means of at once inspiring, em- 
bodying and helping to present their devotions before the 
throne of grace. 

Thus the Hymn occupies an important place in the public 
service of God. Its use has been recognized as an acceptable 
part of divine worship, both in the Old Testament and the 
New ; and it has endeared itself to the Christian mind, by the 
edification and comfort it bas furnished, in all ages of the 
Church, All that pertains to the Hymns of the Church well 
deserves the attention and study of every pastor who desires 
rightly to conduct the public worship of the sanctuary. 

Hywn-forms, like creed-forms, have a historical develop- 
ment. The peculiar formulas of Creeds, in which the Church 
presents its faith, as is well known from Church History, 
have assumed their true form and fixed use through a process. 
Every prominent word, and every phrase, has been borne as 
a standard through a more or less severe and protracted bat- 
tle. It has been only after such a process, that creed-formu- 
las have attained authoritative form. The same is true of the 
form and language of prayer. Whether extemporaneous or 
liturgical, there are words and phrases which are devotional, 
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and others which are not. Devout formulas have grown up 
gradually in the pious life of the Church, and have come to 
their present sacred honor and use in a historical or tradition- 
ary way. It will always be found that his prayers best suit 
and inspire the devotions of others, who has most extensively 
mastered and most deeply appropriated what has come down 
through the ages as the sacred and spiritually savored style 
and form of truly devotional thought and feeling. In lke 
manner, and under the power of the same law, have hymn- 
forms, their history and development. 

Sacred songs, in some form, for purposes of divine worship, 
are coeval with the history of religion. Forms of this kind, 
as first-fruits of the inspirations of piety, existed in the earli- 
est ages of Judaism ; and the Jewish church gradually creat- 
ed for itself rich treasures of sacred song, which lie scattered 
as gems throughout the Old Testament, and are specially col- 
lected in the Book of Psalms. 

In our Saviour’s time, the Old Testament Psalms were used 
in public worship, whilst with the inauguration of Christiani- 
ty, others were produced, more directly out of the spirit of 
the new economy. The supposition is very natural, that 
those precious hymns preserved in the gospel, the Hymn of 
the Virgin Mary, (St. Luke, i. 46-55.) the Hymn of Zacharias, 
(St. Luke, i. 68-79.) and the Hymn of Simeon, (St. Luke, ii. 
29--32) may have been sung in our Saviour’s immediate spirit- 
ual family. That they were preserved by them, seems evi- 
dent from the fact that they were subsequently embodied in 
the Gospel. 

Other hymnal compositions, besides the Old Testament 
Psalms and those preserved by St. Luke, were evidently pre- 
served and used in the Apostolic Church. Fragments of 
these, at least, are supposed to be embodied in such passages 
as I Tim. iii, 18, If Tim. ii, 11, James i, 17, and especially 
Eph. v, 14, which passage— 

Awake, thon that sleepest, 

. And arise from the dead, 

And Christ shall give thee light. 
—is introduced by the words, “ Wherefore he saith ;” and yet, 
the passage is no quotation from any part of the Scriptures. 
Similar parts of primitive hymns are supposed to be found 
in Rev. i, 4-8; v, 9-14; xi, 15-19; xv, 3. sq; xxi, 1-8; 
xii, 10--17. 20. Besides, St. Paul directly refers to psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs as existing among the saints 
at Ephesus and Colosse, and exhorts them to use these for 
their mutual edification, (Eph. v, 19, Col. iii, 16.) 


7 
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The Greek Church was first and most prominent in the 
production of regular hymns, as distinguished from inspired 
scriptural compositions. These were first in the form of dox- 
ologies and brief ascriptions of praise to Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Trinity. The nucleus of the Gloria in Excelsis, or An- 
gelic Hymn, the most ancient and complete of hymns, and 
which attained its present final form in the fourth century, is 
also found at an earlier period. From the Greek Church we 
have also the Te Deum, which dates from the fifth century, 
afterwards by St. Ambrose translated into Latin, and some- 
what enlarged. 

The history of Latin hymnody begins in the fourth century. 
Quite a number of the Latin fathers of the medizval church, 
whose names are theologically familiar, composed hymns :— 
as St. Ambrose +396; St. Hilary, of Poitiers, +368, who 
translated the Gloria in Excelsis into Latin, and to whom 
some ascribe the completion of it in its present form ; Pruden- 
tius +600; Notker +912; Bernard of Clairvaux, +1153; 
Thomas of Celano, about +1250, to whom the Dies Ire is as- 
cribed ; Bonaventura +1274; Thomas Aquinas +1274, and 
Benedictus 1306, with others less prominent. Many of their 
hymns came down to the later church, and have formed the 
basis of some of the very best hymns of the Reformation pe- 
riod, and since. Of the thirty-seven hymns written by a 
ther, there are only six purely new ; the rest were all based 
on psalms, Bible passages, or medizval hymns. 

The Reformation, as a vigorous outburst of the Christian 
life, gave a powerful impulse to hymn-writing. While the 
fifteen centuries before the Reformation produced not over 
one thousand hymns, the three hundred years since the Re- 
formation have, in the: German language alone, produced, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alt, about eighty thousand. Dr. Phelps sets 
down the number of English hymns at thirty thousand. Oth- 
er languages also contain large numbers. 

Rationalism, in Germany, and Naturalism, in England, did 
much, not only to corrupt the true hymnological taste, by 
pesseens a large number of merely didactic and moral 

ymns, but also by eviscerating many of the old anointed 
hymns of their truly Christian contents, and changing them 
so that they might chime in with their own specious infidelity. 
The pietistic movement, in Germany, and kindred movements 
in Evgland, whilst they have produced some hymns of high 
inspiration, tended to turn the hymnological taste too much 
into a subjective and sentimental channel, having weakened 
the nerves of faith by unduly cultivating the mere devotional 
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nature, thus furnishing the people rather what they wished than 
what they needed. We venture the opinion that this is the 
radical defect which characterizes the hymns which the 
church, in our own country, has, during the last several dec- 
ades, been producing in connexion with a certain peculiar 
style of popular music. . 
The vast amount of bymnological matter which the history 
of the church has accumulated, and the foreign element 
which has infused itself into a large portion of this class of 
compositions, has made the creation of a hymnological science 
necessary ; so that by such tests as the true idea of Christian- 
ity and the true spirit of Christian worship furnish, the chaff 
may be separated from the wheat. It is the office of this 
science to sit in judgment on the products of the sacred po- 
ets ; to examine the hymnological material scientifically, and 
to give it historical, critical and systematic presentation. 
The science, as « part of practical theology, is comparatively 
new, but has, in the last two decades, been earnestly and suc- 
cessfully furthered, especially by German divines, and it now 
stands in its place, in all German systems of practical theolo- 
gy, in the same way es homiletics, catechetics, liturgics, and 
poimenics or pastoral theology. Scientific hymnological in- 
quiries received special impulse from Schleiermacher, who 


gave a deeper and wider foundation to the science of oa 


cal theology, which has caused the fact to be more deeply felt, 
that hymnody constitutes an essential part of the public wor- 
ship of the sanctuary. Besides large collections of hymns, 
there have appeared histories of hymnody, biographies of the 
authors of hymns, as well as various attempts to form and per- 
fect the science of hymnology.* In this last department none 
have rendered better service to the church than Lange and 
Palmer. 

The subject of hymnology has during eight years attracted 
new and increased attention also in this country. Works 
which, though not designed to be scientific treatices on hymn- 
ology, are yet more or less related to the general subject, as 
that of Dr. Belcher’s on the Authors of Hymns, “ Hymns 
and Choirs” jointly by Prof’s. Phelps and Park of Andover, 
and the Rev. Mr. Furber of Newton, have appeared 
as at once signs and preparatory labors in this interesting 
department. As an evidence of the general want that is 
felt to exist in the present hymnological status may also be 

* See notices of these various works in Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia Vol. VI- 
pp. 350 354. 
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mentioned the fact that almost all the prominent denomina- 
tions in the land have lately published, or are present engaged 
in producing new hymn books. Not merely new collections, 
nor ‘yet larger collections, are to be desired ; rather collec- 
tions smaller if need be, but made with a deeper knowledge 
of what constitutes the true nature of a hymn suitable for 
use in public worship. 

This general want is itself beyond doubt the growth of a 
newly awakened interest, in the question as to what consti- 
tutes the true nature of worship. It begins to be more 
clearly seen, and more deeply felt, that Christian worship 
does not consist in mere sentiment, self-awakened and vaguely 
exercised by subjective endeavors, but rather in a steady, 
solemn self-surrender, and the offering of our whole being to 
the Triune God; that true Christian worship is not “ will- 
worship,” but a worship called forth by a gracious power 
exerted upon our faith by the true objects of Christian wor- 
ship and love—God the Father, Jesus Christ the Son, the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter ; by the glorious facts of redemp- 
tion—the birth, sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension. 
intercession, and reigning of Jesus Christ ; by the person and 
work of the Holy Ghost ; and by the church, with its holy 
sacraments and motherly nurture. As the genial heavens 
above, and the gladdening earth around, call forth the springing 
of herbs, the bloom of flowers, and the songs of birds, so does 
this glorious, spiritual firmament of divine facts, acts, sacra- 
ments, ordinances, and gracious supernatural powers, over and 
around us in the church, evoke from faith the true form and 
spirit of worship. The earth is bright, warm, and wakeful 
when it is shone upon ; in like manner is the Christian heart 
lively with the spirit of worship, when the divine and heav- 
enly, as revealed in Christ, and still present in the Church, 
are in its cultus made present also to the consciousness of 
faith. To be apprehended by these, and to apprehend them 
in turn, and yield to their power, is to have the true position 
of a worshipper. 

A re-discussion of the nature of Christian worship has led 
the mind of the church toa new interest in all that pertains to it, 
in all its elements and relations. Such discussion begins, of 
course, with the inward and central—as the person and work 
of Christ and the Spirit, the nature of the pacer the sacra- 
ments and ordinances ; but by logical necessity it must extend 
also to matters more outward, such as Christian architecture, 
church music, symbols of faith, liturgies, and hymn-books. 
Hence, all these subjects are at the present time receiving un- 
usual attention, and especially that of hymnology. 
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Of the one thousand hymns produced by the chureh prior 
to the Reformation, it is reckoned, by critics, that not over 
one hundred and fifty can bear the test of the true hymn, and, 
in fact, only about that number have attained to classical hon- 
or. It is the expressed opinion of German hymnodists, that 
of the eighty thousand extant in their language, not over two 
hundred are classical, and have come into any kind of general 
approved use. Though there are in the English language 
thirty thousand hymns, a truly critical sifting of them would 
no doubt show that Prof. Edwards was correct when he gave 
it as his judgment that “two or three hundred of the most 
excellent songs of Zion, would include all our psalms and 
hymns which are of sterling value for the sanctuary.” We 
fear that even this estimate is too high ; for it must be remem- 
bered that not every poetical composition which has become a 
favorite with this or that Christian, can be regarded as a true 
hymn. Some particular circumstance, some event or experi- 
ence may endear a particular hymn to one when it has no such 
attraction for another. Besides, individual taste can not be 
allowed to pronounce final judgment on a hymn ; individual 
tastes may bs very much at fault in regard to its true merits 
as a hymn, and it is the province of hymnological science to 
correct: such taste—to bring the church to fornish to its mem- 
bers, not such hymns as may please their own natural private 
capricious fancies, but such as they ought to sing, and such as 
when properly led and instructed they will love. 

What is a true hymn? 

1. The hymn differs from some other sacred compositions. 
St. Paul mentions three kinds as suitable for devotional use— 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs, or odes (wdais mvevyati- 
nais). Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16. 

The psalm is a composition produced in the earlier stage of 
religious and scientific development, and in it, therefore, the 
free flow of religious feeling, in the determination of its form, 
prevails over the artistical. Psalms are historico-poetical ; the 
celebrate divine acts, and rehearse sacred events connected wit 
the gracious dealings of God with his Loy They are 
historically objective in their character, allied to the epic. 
When they express the subjective pious sense of the author, it 
is mostly as this is awakened and enlivened and called forth 
into utterance by a grateful review of objective historical 
divine acts and events. 

The hymn grows out of the subjective pious general 
consciousness to which its author as the organ of this conscious- 
ness, gives objective form and representation. If the psalm 
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celebrates what God has done, is doing, and still promises to 
do for his church and people, the hymn expresses what the 
church feels and experierces in consequence of such merciful 
love. The hymn, however, while it grows forth from the sub- 
jective pious consciousness, does not embody merely the sub- 
jectivity of the individaal author, but what it expresses is the 
consciousness of the church in its universal character. This 
gives the hymn at last a truly objective character, which 
constitutes the fundamental difference between it and the 
spiritual song. 

The spiritual song or ode, expresses the subjective feeling 
of the individual, and represents the individual consciousness 
of the author at the time, and in the particular mood and 
frame which controlled him in its composition ; it is, therefore, 
adapted to other individuals in the same mood and frame. 
Spiritual songs are the hymnings of the heart in its own per- 
sonal exercises, agreeably to its own peculiar tastes and experi- 
ences, and in its own hours of meditative devotion. They ex- 
press privately and for the individual Christian’s edification 
what cannot be presumed to be general in a public service of 
the church. If suitable at all beyond such individual use, it is 
only in small, familiar, confidential circles, where mutuality 
of-feeling may be certainly taken for granted. 

Though characteristically distinguished, as we have shown, 
these three kinds of sacred composition, are not in such way 
distinct and separated from each other as to have nothing 
incommon. They contain allied features, and the elements of 
one may enter more or less into and modify the others. Speaking 
of these three kinds of sacred lyrical compositions as having 
been in use in the apostolic church, according to Eph. v. 18, 
19, Dr. Lange furnishes the following criticism on their unity and 
difference. “The psalms were the religious songs which had 
come down to them; hymns and odes, as to their form, were 
also at hand, but the Christian spirit was made to constitute 
their substance. The psalm may be regarded as a primitive 
form which peed: lt» in one, as well the substance of the 
hymn as of the ode. The psalm is a hymn, a festive song, a 
word of revelation, an oracle utterance, so far as it proclaims 
the divine teaching, the right, the truth, the praise of God, in 
the festive frame of one inspired; but it is an ode, a song, a 
rhythmical effusion of the heart, so far as the inspired one, 
in making his utterance, rocks on the waves of sound, balanc- 
ing himself with winged skill. That the hymn expresses more 
the objective doctrine, the ode more the subjective of elevated 
feeling, in a poetical form, is clearly seen as well from the 
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etymology of both words, as from the forms of poetry indicated 
by them ; and we must not suffer ourselves to be misled as to 
this distinction, by the cool spirit of some odes of Horace and 
Klopstock. The measured movement characterizes the more 
objective nature of the hymn ; the winged form indicates the 
character of the ode—a beautiful melodious warble, which 
expresses itself in the life of metre. The psalm, as capable 
of including the ode and the hymn in its contents and its 
form, expresses the essence of both ; at one time, however, it 
approaches more the measured nature of the hymn, at another 
more the variability of the ode. In the sphere of Hebrew 
life, the psalm did not come to unfold fully and purely both 
the elements which lay in it, because, with the Hebrews, the 
religious interest prevailed over the artistic ; Christianity, on 
the other hand, entering the sphere of Grecian culture which 
had developed the form of the ode and the hymn, poured its 
festive spirit into both forms. Gradually, however, it brought 
the separated forms together again in a higher unity when it 
constructed the church-hymn. Thus the church-hymn is the 
psalm completed in the spirit of the New Testament, in which 
the hymn and the ode have again become one. The affinity 
of the church-hymn and the psalm is seen in the reigning of 
the religious principle ; the difference between it and the 

salm is seen in the fact that the religious principle has 

ecome one with the perfected esthetical form. The hymn 
is known by the measured, solemn form of the verse, the ode 
by the variety and liveliness, the rhythmical and musical nature 
of its verse. Moreover, this unity had to be reached, because 
in Christianity the powers from above, do not, as Chrysostom 
asserts, form merely hymns, but also reveal themselves in 

salm-songs, for as much as they become flesh like the eternal 
Word itself, and because the human powers, which indeed rise 
as on the wings of the ode, are illumined and tempered 
through the peace of the divine spirit. For a time these 
forms could stand in force side by side. Thus, in the speak- 
ing with tongues in the church at Jerusalem, the essence of 
the hymn was predominant ; they spake of the wonderful works 
of God; they spake in a way intelligible to the people of 
various dialects. (Acts ii.) In Corinth,on the other hand, 
the form of the ode prevailed ; the enthusiastic Christians 
spoke confusedly in soaring, dark effusions of feeling ; they 
required interpreters ; they were obscure to many of their 
own companions, to say nothing of strangers (Cor. xiv. 23) ; 
yea, this inspirited life in its degeneracy, seems to have 
approached the dithyrambus. Just as a didactic poem, whose 
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shortest form is the Gnome, may be regarded as the boundary 
of the hymn, so the dithyrambus is the boundary of the ode. 
In the hymn the subjective life is caught up into the serene 
ether of festive contemplation ; the divine predominates ; but 
then also in the didactic poem the human is entirely excluded, 
and by this means also the lyric life of the poem. In the ode, 
on the other hand, the divine life is drawn into the blessed, 
joyful emotional exercise of the feelings ; the human predomi- 
nates. In the dithyrambus, finally, man seeks violently to 
draw the divine into his own wild, sensuous inspiration ; but 
the divine, agreeably to the holiness and power of its own 
nature, firmly refuses to be so drawn into a sphere foreign to 
itself. The pure church-hymn has excluded all that is dithy- 
rambic through the light of the Spirit of God, and all that is 
gnomical through the lively affection of the human spirit ; 
yea, it has abolished the antitheses of ode and hymn itself in 
the harmony of its divine-human nature and character, even 
though it belongs to the revelation of its richness, that in 
some single productions the character of the ode, in others, 
that of the hymn, should be more predominant !” 

2. As regards its substance, the true hymn must be based 
on, and centre in the great Facts of redemption—those 
namely, which constitute the basis of the Apottiay Creed— 
the love of God the Father, and His work in creation and 
redemption ; the grace of Jesus Christ, as it appears in His 
birth, passion, death, resurrection, ascension, and reign in 
heaven ; the communion of the Holy Ghost through his vari- 
ous offices in the church ; and the communion of saints, the 
festive joys and hopes of the new life in Christ Jesus, as it is 
now and shall continue forever in the ineffable joys of heaven. 

That the substance of the true hymn must be based on 
facts, not ideas merely, is illustrated by reference to an anale- 
gous case. What constitutes a national song? Not adescrip- 
tion of patriotism. Not an ode on any great principle or 
policy of government. It must centre in some sacred thing : 
as “The Star-Spangled Banner ;” “ Rally Round the Flag ;” 
“The Red, White and Blue.” It must celebrate some /acf, 
event, or name. Volumes of poetry of either character, fully 
equal to it, yea, exceeding it in merit as poetry, will never be 
married to music, or touch the chords of the national heart. 
How few, among all the lyrics of the present war for the 
Union, has the national heart accepted as the true exponents 
of its feelings, purposes, and hopes. Those which have 
touched the heart of the nation, and been accepted as the 
organs of its patriotic life, will all be found to be character- 
ized by the marks of the true national song as indicated. 
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The same general criteria must be applied to the true 
hymn. It must be based on great and glorious facts and 
events, and set forth the perenmal life which flows from them 
as the true life of all human hopes. Hence it must not so 
much describe such events and deeds—which is rather the 
province of the psalm—as reproduce them, and render them 
present in their life and spirit. It must incarnate them. It 
must make them live in the heart, as they once lived in the 
hearts of others, and are designed to live in all hearts whom 
they concern. 

We know that the very earliest sacred writers character- 
ized the first hymns of the church as being sung in honor of 
the Holy Trinity; and from them, as well as from pagan 
authors, we learn that they were accustomed to “ sing hymns 
to Christ as to God.” In a word, the central substance of all 
the most ancient hymns, inspired and uninspired, is Jesus 
Christ as the fundamental fact, and absolute principle and 
source of Christianity, and the Christian life. Of this 
character are the “ Magnificat,” the “ Benedictus,” the “ Nunc 
Dimittis,” the “ Trisagion,” the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” the “Te 
Deum,” the “ Dies Irae.” As all the prophets before He 
appeared, gave witness of Him, so all the sacred hymnodista 
after him in the early church celebrated him. It needs but 
a careful examination of them, to as<ure any one that all the 
truly classic medieval, and more modern German and English 
hymns, have the same peculiarity. The life of Jesus Christ 
is itself the song of songs, the hymn of hymns, the harmon 
of harmonies ; and a church-song as designed to celebrate His 
life in a gracious and festive spirit, is great. and true, and 
glorious, only so far as His life is its spirit and light. 

3. The true hymn must have unity—the unity, not of a me- 
chanical structure, but of an organism—a unity in which the 
uniting power is one that acts from within—a unity in which 
thé several parts are not produced as by the sequence of 
logical deduction, but grow forth according to the logic or 
laws of life. One thought or life must pervade all its parts. 
An aggregation of thoughts, however just, devout, and bean- 
tifully expressed, is not sufficient to constitute a trae hymn. 
It must have a living oneness and wholeness—the inspiring, 
invigorating, illuminating life must be central and generic, 
which all the subordinate parts only serve to unfold, and, at 
the same time, still more fully to enliven. 

Our present purpose does not contemplate a critical exam- 








1. Die Kirchliche Hymnologie, von Dr. J. ¥. Lange, Zurich, 1843, pp. 29-31. 
18 
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ination of particular hymns; but let any one, in the light of 
what has just been said, examine any of the earliest Chris- 
tian hymns, as, for instance, the Magnificat, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, or the Te Deum, or even the most classic of modern 
hymns. ~What wonderful organisms! What intuitive logic 
of life will be found to underlie and pervade them! To the 
thoughtful mind they are themselves sufficient to furnish 
overwhelming evidence that Christianity, which is able to 
raise the human mind to the capacity of producing such 
transcendant creations, is fully and fairly supernatural and 
superhuman. The attempt of the merely natural mind to 
perfect such creations, would be precisely as preposterous 
and futile as it would be for an arborist to attempt the pro- 
duction of a tree! The unity of these grand Hymns of the 
Ages lies in no sense in that “which is in part,” but in that 
sphere whence man himself, “ trailing clouds of glory,” origin- 
ally came, in which forever rests the deepest basis of his true 
life, and into which, even before he leaves the present sphere 
of his being, the Christian spirit, in seasons of inspired ec- 
stacy, in solemn hours, is caught up by the festive spirit and 
force of the Christian life. 

The Christian poet does not produce a hymn by calm, med- 
itative process. He does not construct it by adding thought 
to thought in perfectly self-conscious calmness, as a joiner or 
mason builds a house, by placing timber upon timber and 
stone on stone. He does not apprehend thought, but the 
Spirit that apprehends him lifts him up by His own inspira- 
tion, and wrests it from him by a kind of spiritual coup de 
main. Hence it has the unity, not of meditated logic, but of 
the apprehending force which called it forth. It has the unity 
given it by the one inspiring power. From such a hymn no 
part can ever be left out or seriously changed. The omission 
of a single stanza would be Eke the separation of an eye or 
an ear from the human body. Hymns compiled of stantas, 
however smooth they may seem to an unpractised taste, will 
ever have the same fault as that Egyptian statuary, in the 
production of which the furnishing of each separate limb or 
member was a separate and special trade ! 

4. The true hymn must have high inspiration—what the 
Germans call schwung. It must have the uplifting, away- 
bearing power. As it can only be composed under the pres- 
sure of a pious enthusiasm, when the spirit of the sacred 
poet is apprehended by an inspiration beyond bis ordinary 
state and frame, so the same inspiring spirit must inhere in it, 
live and breathe in it, producing again in those who use it the 
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same mood, state, and life, which characterized the spirit of 
its author. A true hymn has this power latent in itself, and 
communicates it whenever legitimately used. It may be dif- 
ficult to say precisely in what this mysterious virtue consists. 
We know, however, that some hymns have it, while others, 
that seem to have equal merit as poetical compositions, are 
destitute of it. It would almost seem as if words had the 
power of embodying the very life of Christianity, with the 
additional capacity of communicating it perennially. Thus 
true hymns are always inspiring. 

5. The true hymn is catholic. It is equally adapted to all 
ages, to all lands, to all languages, to all classes of Christians, 
to all acts of worship, to all periods of life—childhood, youth, 
middle-life, old age—and to all branches of the Christian 
church. Thus the Gloria in Excelsis, the Te Deum, the Dies 
Irae, suit alike in the Protestant, the Roman, and the Greek 
church. The Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Nune Dimit- 
tis, though imbued with much of the truest and best Jewish 
life, are altogether Christian hymns. Classic hymns are sung 
by Calvinists and Arminians with equal delight. They speak 
the language of piety more than of creed. Though, as in 
truly liturgical forms of prayer, doctrine lies in their nexus, 
it lies there in the form of life—for consciousness more than 


for the mind’s apprehension—and it appeals to faith rather 
than to knowledge. A hymn that can only appropriately be 
sung in one particular denomination of Christians, is not a 
true hymn. “In the hymn,” Herder has correctly said, “must 
sound the language of an universal confession of one heart 
and one faith.” Hence the true hymn finds its pe in all 


hymn-books. The general consciousness of the church, by a 
sovereign law of its own catholic life, determines the true 
hymn, rejecting all that speak not in its universal language, 
and admitting all that do, as the plastic life of the plant re- 
fuses what is not suited to its nature, and appropriates only 
congenial elements. Hymns which have this catholic life 
take their places naturally and silently in the bosom of Chris- 
tian love, und go on in their pious mission from land to land, 
and from age to age, gathering a still richer savor around 
themselves by time, and are loved the more because loved by 
so many and loved so long. 

6. Thus, also, the true hymn never grows old, but has the 
freshness and vigor of perpetual youth. It is always new, 
because it has always the power to awaken new life, as well 
as to bear and sustain it. In its latent and life-giving power, 
we liken it to a noble vessel, the very sight of which, as it 
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lies calmly in port, gives us the sense of power and of the 
capacity of movement, but which only properly enlivens as 
it bears us out into the open sea, when the sails are lifted and 
filled, and the now almost living structure carries us onward 
as if it were all and we nothing, becoming, at the same time, 
more and more a thing of power and life, as well as of beauty 
and joy. 

No truer test can be applied toa hymn. Does it get old? 
Does it weary? Does it ever seem common to us? Then it 
is not a true hymn. The truly classic always bears acquaint- 
ance ; and it does this alike to all classes of minds and hearts. 
A classic painting, for instance, the child, the ignorant, and the 
amateur all admire. Those feel its power and beauty who 
cannot tell why. As a work of art it grows on us instead of 
becoming tiresome and common. It is just so in architecture. 
How brief is the pleasure that results from the contemplation 
of filigree work. How soon the taste tires of carved wreaths, 
vines, and flowers. As these are transient in their nature, so 
are they transient in taste. But who tires of the arch, the 
dome, the pillar, the column, the scroll, the alcove, the panel? 
These are classic forms. They do not grow old through the 
ages; and they please the boy even as they do the man, the 
ignorant as well as the most cultivated scientific taste. One 
may see more in them than another, but all alike see in them 
beauty, and feel their power. The same holds true of hymns. 
Witness the short-lived character of the hosts of subjective 
spasm-hymns that come vaporing and dancing along on the 
popular wave of a languid sentimentality. es | are as nose- 

ays, that intoxicate for a momenta feeble and sickly taste. 

hey are generaly married to music as ephemeral as they are 
themselves. The church has at present a subtle and therefore 
formidable enemy in this superficial hymnodical and musical 
taste. Our Sunday schools are sorely afflicted by it, and it is 
entailing upon the young a deep and lasting injury. It is the 
same evil taste, which, in the days of Gregory, well-nigh pro- 
faned the entire Christian worships. Popular convivial tunes 
were introduced, and sang to parodied words with a galloping 
measure. In self-defence the Gregorian chant was etreduead 
and by its classic power the popular taste was gradually 
changed ; and these rude hordes of “ twaddling rhymes, set to 
frisking tunes” were lashed out of the temple of God. In the 
period of the Reformation the same tendency manifested itself.* 
~* The use of this class of hymns is regarded by some as justified by the au- 
thority of Scripture. (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 6.) This last passage, taken as it 
stands in our translation, would seem to designate mutual teaching and admo- 
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The evil was remedied by the triumph of the solid, solemn 
German chorals. The old trouble has in our time again ap- 
peared on the stage, and is jubilating through the land, treat- 
ing the unstable taste tonew variations in hymn and tune at 
every change of the moon. If no new remedies for this false 
taste can be discovered, perhaps those which were effective in 
other ages would still prove themselves adequate. 

A correct hymnological taste, based on a true conception of 
Christian worship, must exclude from public use in worship 
all compositions that belong prevailingly to the following classes : 

1. Mere doctrinal statement of truth, however correct. 
This belongs to catechism and confession. 

2. Poetry directly didactic. This belongs to the pulpit, and 
to the catechetical and Bible class.* 

3. Hymns in praise of virtues, graces, acts of worship, the 
Sabbath, Sunday schools, the Bible. Singing is worship, and 
we can no more worship these than we can worship saints or 
relics. 

4. Mere descriptions of religious experiences, feelings, and 
emotions. These are to be awakened by worshipping God, 
not by singing to them, or of them. 

5. Sentimental poems. These have their appropriate place 
in other circumstances and circles of social life. 

6. Descriptions of particular sins, or classes of sinners. This 
belongs to the sermon. 

7. Compositions addressed to sinners with the view of 
alarming, instructing, or exhorting them. This also belongs 
to the sermon. Singing to sinners! Why not rather to saints? 


nition as the proper purp>se of psalms, hymos, and spiritual songs. Buta 
different punctuation of the Greek gives the pa-sage another sense. Conybeare 
and How-on, in the © Life and Kpistles of St. Paul,” adopting the punctuation 
of Tischendorf, render the passsge thus : “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly ; teach and admonish one another in all wisdom. Lei your singing be of 
psalms. and hymns, and spiritual songs, sung in thanksgiving, with your heart 
unto God.” in their comments on the corresponding paszage, (Eph. v. 19.) 
where a similar punctuation is followed, the most satisfact ry reasons for this 
rend-ring. based on the context and scope, are given. On Col. iii. 16, Lr. Clark 
says: * Through bad pointing this verse is not very intelligible; the several 
members should be distinguished thus : “ Let the doctrine of Christ dwe!] richl 
among you; teaching and admonishing each other in all wisdom; singing. wi 
grace in your bearts, unto the Lord, in psalms, hymns, and spiritual sungs. This 
arrangement the original will not only bear, but it absolutely requires it,’ 
Thus, neither of these passages does in fact bear any witness against the test of 
the true hymn which we have presented. But without even resorting to this 
rendering of the passages in hand. it may be remarked, that Christians may mu- 
tually teach and admonish one another by the use of a hymn that is neither 
directly didactic nor hortatory, even as they may do the same by devoutly offer- 
ing together the Lord’s Prayer, which is wholly devotional, and which becomes 
edifying in the way of teaching and bortation only indirectly, 
* See Dr. Ait, Der Christliche Cultus, pp. 443 444. 
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8. Compositions expressive of morbid feelings, of doubt, de- 
spondency, discouragement, and “sorrow of the world.” This 
is not a penitential exercise, neither does it awaken that sense. 
[t is nothing but a sinful feeling of unbelief. 

§. Compositions telling what we have done, are doing, or 
intend to do. This, if it does not actually fall into the sphere 
of vain boasting and bravado, belongs to the sphere of confes- 
sion or profession, and is appropriate in another place. 

10. Compositions for self-examination. Turning the 
thoughts on one’s self is not worship, but only a preparation for 
it. The helps to self-examination are properly furnished by the 
sermon, or are found in manuals of devotion for Christians, the 
use of which belongs to the retirement of the closet. 

11. Compositions so directly and formally referring to, and 
descriptive of, special occasions as to turn the mind more to 
the occasion and the circumstances, than to the true object of 
worship. This is a defect which characterizes by far the 
largest number of hymns intended for anniversaries, national 
holidays, meetings of reform societies, and occasional celebra- 
tions of various kinds. 

It is because a degenerate taste has failed to apply the 
true tests to the hymn, that our hymn books are overburdened 
with compositions that are never sung. Let any one take only 
the tests which we have given, and honestly classify under 
them the contents of our hymn books, and he will be surprised 
to find how small a number is left. Indeed this is virtually 
done, though in an unconscious way, by those whose duty it is 
to select hymns to be sung in assemblies for public worship. 
To test the truth of this remark, let any pastor who has at all 
cultivated a hymnological taste, mark all the hymns which he 
uses any one year, and he will find at the end of the year that 
not one hundred, perhaps not fifty are marked as having been 
used. He will discover that the same hymn has been sung 
many times: and that an unconscious criticism, an instinct of 
good pious taste, has silently ignored the large mass contained 
in the book as not adapted to the purposes of public wor- 
ship. Yet this vast amount of mere poetry—it is often not 
even that—is carried along in our hymn books, the closing one 
being numbered somewhere between one and two thousand ! 
We doubt much whether two hundred hymns, worthy of that 
name, and truly ——— to the uses of public worship, can be 
found in the English language, or in any, or in all languages 
on earth. Sure we are that the pious taste of Christians gen- 
erally does not in fact recognize even that number, by feeling 
itself truly at home in the devotional use of them. Where is 
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the Christian, the congregation, or even the denomination, that 
has two hundred of what are generally called favorite hymns ? 
There are few universal favorites, because there are few that 
truly satisfy the universal Christian consciousness. The rest 
that make up the hundreds in our hymn books are poems, of 
more or less merit, put into their places under the erroneous 
idea that there must be hymns “adapted to subjects,” instead 
of being adapted to the worship of God. Hence, the table of 
contents of our hymn books would generally answer just as 
well as a table of contents for a system of theology ; and were 
it not that a hundred or more true hymns, the favorites of the 
ages, are scattered through the book, it would answer in fact 
as a scientifically arranged theological system in verse. 

In our hymn books for children and youths, as used in Sun- 
day schools, the tests of the true hymn are still more frequent- 
ly disregarded, under the erroneous idea that by such means a 
more practical iufluence may be exerted. The didactic, hortatory, 
biographical, and eulogistic features prevail in these collections. 
All manner of lessons are taught, all manner of motives are 
presented to the child ; forgetting altogether that in the spirit of 
a child, as also in the devotional spirit of the adult Christian, 
the heart and not the intellect prevails. The ruling idea in thee 
collections seems to be to secure what is called adaptation— 
not, however, adaptation of the hymn to the true idea of the 
worship of God, but adaptation of the hymn to the child. 
The hymn is to effect something for the child—to instruct it, 
warn it; in short, in its influence and use it is to terminate on 
the child rather than to be the help and channel of its cevo- 
tions offered unto God. 

The same mistaken zeal for practical adaptation, is also 
responsible for the fact that so large a number of hymns for 
childre ynare childish instead of childlike. True piety is child- 
like. Hymns that express faith, hope, love—directing the 
whole heart and mind toward the great atonement and media- 
tion of Christ—when clothed in simple, chaste, and tasteful 
language, are much better adapted to the childlike than any 
puerile attempts to address the mind of the child by the use 
of words and phrases, in which the sublime is so easily made 
ridiculous, and the solemn comes uncomfortably near the ludi- 
crous. 

Hymns for children are never adapted to their true needs, 
when they are such as they must outgrow. The true hymn for 
a child must be in spirit and contents as suitable for the future 
adult as to the present child. By this it is not denied that 
nursery rhymes Suse their mission ; but as they have their 
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use so they have also their appropriate place. The childish 
the child will outgrow, but the childlike it ought never to 
leave behind. The associations of childhood with the true 
hymn, give a savor and a power to it in after-life which it can 
have in no other way. Why give the children hymns to be 
interwoven with their memories and sacred associations, which 
in later life they must regard in the same light, as they then 
do their toys—the mere fossils of a period forever left behind ? 
The hymns which they learn to love in childhood ought to be 
the same as those which shall best express their devotions amid 
the buoyancy of youth, the earnestness of middle life, and the 
decline of old age, 

There is such a thing as the heart of a child apprehending, 
and being apprehended, by a hymn which its mind may not 
fully comprehend ; like as a seed finds the soil adapted to all 
its infant needs, even though it has not yet tested, and can not 
now appropriate all the powers that lie in that same soil for 
use. We are fully convinced that those are the best hymns 
for children which have the highest unction of devotion, and 
the least of puerile adaptation to the mere intellect of the child ; 
and it is by no means necessary that hymns, to be suitable to 
their wants, should be on a level with their understandings. 
Were this a necessity, could we regard the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Decalogue, as adapted to children, and 
could it be regarded proper to induce them to commit them 
to memory in early life? Yea, is not the Bible, the very best 
book for children, full of mysteries and truths that lie fairly 
beyond their early capacities? Does not also common obser- 
vation teach us a lesson on this point? Let it be noticed 
whether children from eight to twelve years old are not most 
fond of those classic hymns which move in a high inspiration 
—which are not only far removed in their contents, spirit, and 
language from the simplicity of nursery rhymes, but which 
are even lofty in their style, and full of sublime adoration, 
awakened by the deepest mysteries of faith. Spiritually, 
even as naturally, childre» love the sublime, and stand gazing 
entranced into a flood of glory, without ever asking themselves 
whether they understand it. The unction carries them with 
it ; and the impression made lies in the heart, like the seed in 
the soil, to be revealed in due time. 

Let the question be earnestly considered, whether great and 
lasting injury is not done to children by excluding from their 
hymn books the lofty hymns of the church, and giving them 
instead, the tame, simple, didactic rhymes—lessons in verse 
—which are so generally found to constitute the main body of 
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Sunday-school hymn books. We would yet add, why not, 
also, with the better hymns, give them also the better tunes ? 
Why is the chant excluded so generally from books for chil- 
dren, in favor of » shallow, ephemeral, and rollicking kind of 
music? We speak from experience, and actual trial in what 
we are about to say. Children love chants wherever they are 
taught to sing them, and they learn them most readily. Thev 
afford room for the free, wild warblings of childhood ; and yet 
they maintain the dignity and solemnity which belong to di- 
vine worship. Whoever has had much to do with the instruc- 
tion of children knows how fondly theyeatch up the galloping 
glee tunes adapted—sometimes literally adapted—from the 
convivial and sentimental song-airs, with frolicking choruses 
attached. There is in children a fondness for tunes of free 
and lively movement ; they want the chant, and when this is 
not furnished them, they will catch up those frivolous airs 
referred to, and thus gradually lose all taste for the graver 
and more solid and solemn metrical tunes. When the chant 
is offered, they love it ; and when learned, they need never 
unlearn it ; since the chant, as it is admirably suited to the 
free, joyous simplicity of childhood’s taste, so also is it ade- 
quate to give expression to the loftiest and sublimest worship 
to which the ripest tastes of adult age can attain. 





Arr. VII.—SCHELLING ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DIF- 
FERENT CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


[ScHELLING’s general outline of the characteristics of the 
main branches of the Christian Church is well known. He 
compared the Church of Rome to Peter; the Church of the 
Reformation to Paul; while the Church of the Future was to 
be animated by the spirit of John. In Der Gedanke, (The 
Thought,) 1864, a philosophical periodical representing the 
Hegelian school, there is a report of an interesting discussion, 
occasioned by an account which Professor Leopold Von Hen- 
ning gave of an interview he had with Schelling on this sub- 
ject. Some striking points of view, for forming a philosoph- 
ical estimate of the different periods and characteristics of 
church history are brought forward in this discussion, which 
was held at a session of the Philosophical Society at Berlin ; 
several members, representing different tendencies, taking 
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part in the debate. Professor Von Henning has taught phi- 
losophy for along time at Berlin. He was born in Gotha, 
Oct. 4, 1791. In 1824 he published a work on the Principles 
of Ethics in their Historical Development. He edited the Ber- 
lin Annals for Scientific Criticism from 1827 to 1844. He also 
edited Hegel’s Lectures in the first part of his Encyclopedia, 
comprising logic. He belongs to the right wing of the He- 
gelian school. Professor Michelet is the president of the 
above-named Philosophieal Society. He was born in Berlin, 
Dec. 4, 1801, and is the most zealous representative of the 
extreme left side of the Hegelians, carrying pantheism to its 
extremes. He is also one of the most prolific writers of the 
school ; the author of the History of Philosophy in Germany, 
from Kant to Hegel, two vols. 1838; Schelling and Hegel, 
1839-1842; Psychology, 1840 ; of several works on Aristotle’s 
Ethics ; of a General History from 1775 to 1859, etc. Another 
of the speakers in this discussion, Max Schasler, is a private 
teacher at Berlin, and editor of the Dioscwren, a journal de- 
voted to esthetic subjects. Eps.] 

Von Hennxixnc. Some months since, in giving a short ac- 
count to this Society of the new collected edition of Schel- 
ling’s works, I alluded to the fact that he had often been 
reproached for the abrupt way in which he set aside all 
objections to his doctrines, and remarked that, so far as my 
personal intercourse was concerned, this reproach was without 
foundation. To illustrate this, I mentioned a conversation 
which [ had with Schelling about his speculations on the dif- 
ferent characteri-ties of the leading branches of the church ; 
and now, in compliance with the desire then expressed, I am 
happy to give a fuller account of the substance of that con- 
versation. 

Let me remind you that Schelling, in his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Revelation, represents Christianity as the union 
and the truth of Judaism and heathenism (and this, rightly 
understood, with good reason); and then, within Christianity, 
he mikes a broad distinction only between the Catholic and 
the Evangelical confessions ; the former, with Peter at the 
herd, he cons ders as representing the Jewish principle ; 
and the latter, with Paul at the head, as representing the 
heathen principle in the Christian church. [The word 
heathen is here used, not in reference to the religions of the 
Gentile nations, but in a general, historical sense.| I would 
also ec ll to mind, that our philosopher speaks of another, a 
third Christian church, which he names the Church of the 
Future, and at whose head he puts the apostle John. 
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In my conversation with Schelling on this subject, I replied ° 
to him, that we ought to distinguish, within the pale of Chris- 
tendom, not only two but three communions ; viz., the Greek 

Yatholic, or the oriental, the Roman Catholic, or the occi- 
dental ; and the Evangelical. And then, I added, that in my 
view, these three communions might be brought into relation 
with the three Persons of the Godhead ; and in this wav— 
the Greek Catholic church as the church of the Father, the 
Roman Catholicas the church of the Son, and the Evangelical 
as the church of the Spirit.* It is of course to be understood 
since Christianity includes all three, that this does not imply 
that the divine Trinity, the fundamental dogma of Christian- 
ity, if not confessed in each oye of these churches ; but only 
that the differences in the communions (confessions) may be 
reduced to the statement, that in each one of these three 
churches, one of the Three Persons of the Trinity is in the 
foreground, so to say, emphasized in comparison with the 
other two persons. In confirmation of my view, I also re- 
ferred to the differences in the government of the church, in 
the three communions ; in the Greek church the spiritual and 
temporal powers are wholly blended ; in the Roman Catholic 
theory, church and state are entirely sundered, and the Pope, 
independent of state control, is held to be the head of the 
church. 

The mention of this difference, in the government of the 
churches, led me also to notice the fact, that each one of these 
three Christian communions had found the materials for 
its formation respectively in one of the three great groups 
of European nationalities ; the Greek church among the Slavie 
opulation; the Roman Catholic among the Romans; the 
bavangelical in the German nationality. I remarked, thereby, 
that it was well known, that the Patriarch of Constantinople 
had set up the same claims with the Pope in Rome, but that 
his pretensions had from the first proved vain ; and that, after 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the authority 
which the Roman Emperors of the East had exercised over the 
Oriental church, was transferred in a still stricter form to the 
head of the Slavic nations, the Czar of Russia, who was recog- 
nized, like the Turkish Padishah, as both a spiritual and tem- 
poral ruler. In respect to doctrine, too, I stated that, although 
the adherents of the Greek church were considered by the Ro- 
man Catholics rather as schismatics than as heretics ; yet there 


Expressed. in an abstract logical way, the church of the unity ; the church 
of the difference ; and the church that unites unity and difference. Note of the 
editor of Der Gedanke. 
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‘is still at any rate one fundamental dogmatic difference be- 
tween the two; for the Greek church holds that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds only from the Father, while the Roman Catho- 
lic, with the Evangelical, believes that the procession of the 
Spirit is from both the Father and the Son. At the close of 
my remarks, since Schelling had referred, along with the oriental 
and occidental church, to a Church of the Future, I could 
not refrain from saying, that it seemed to me that the Evangel- 
ical church was the only one that could be so regarded ; and 
in this sense, that it was the only one to which progress could 
be ascribed, whether in respect to doctrine or to its yet incom- 
plete church constitution ; while the Greek and the Roman 
churches have gone through the process of their development, 
and can only look forward, to being resolved into the Evangel- 
ical church, with its undeniable superiority in doctrine and 
constitution, when it has attained sufficient maturity. 
Schelling, who listened to my exposition with only occasion- 
al interruptions to express his approbation, remarked at the 
close, that he could not but agree with me, even on those points 
in which | had deviated from his views about the differences 
of the communions ; but yet, in looking for the foundations of 
Christianity, he must hold that it proceeded from both Juda- 
ism and heathenism ; and that he hoped that I had nothing to 
> og to the superiority which he assigned to the apostle 
John, above Pauland Peter ; to which of course I agreed. 
MaerzNer. Recognizing these three great Christian com- 
munions as the historical forms of the church, it seems to me 
that we must seek, in a somewhat different way, to construct 
the idea represented by each. The Greek imperialism would 
not acknowledge the Pope ; the state wished to be indepen- 
dent. So the Greek church broke the unity of Christendom. 
The unity of Catholicism was the occasion of producing a more 
noble form, that of Protestantism, which corrected what went 
before. But Christianity is not the union of Judaism and 
heathenism, but the unfolding of the Oriental element, that is, 
of Judaism. It is historically untrue, that Christianity took up 
heathenism into itself. Protestantism took its rise only after 
the second flood of heathenism had rushed in ; Italy, after the 
capture of Constantinople went back to heathenism. When 
these elements came to Germany, Holland, and France, when 
Plato was again studied, a freer view of church relations came 
into vogue. Not Luther alone, but also the cultnre of the 
cities, introduced a criticism which shook the Roman church. 
The heathen culture enlivened the spirit of the Germans. 
Protestantism came from a development of the mind, in all 
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directions, from Greek and Roman literature. Not to John, 
but to Anti-John, to non-Christian influences, is to be ascribed 
the freedom of Protestantism, while the Catholics were saying 
that philosophy is the handmaid of faith. 

Von Henninc. If I have rightly understood the reply of 
my honored friend, it amounts in general to this, that in such 
investigations we must guard against one-sided, a prior, construc- 
tions. Such a warning, however, I hardly need; for I must 
have learned but little from my great teacher, Hegel, if I did 
not know that the philosophical knowledge of objects wears 
but little fruit, if the facts are not previously examined 
and sifted by the empirical methods. Here, too, must be kept 
in mind the saying of Spinoza: Ordo et connexio rerum idem 
est atque ordo et connexio idearum. Iam reminded in this con- 
nection, that our great poet, Géthe, with whom in the last years 
of his life I had frequent intercourse, personally and by letters, 
in respect to his doctrine about colors, in a conversation I held 
with him in the botanical garden of Jena, after I had remarked 
how perfectly his fundamental doctrine on this matter agreed 
with our philosophical theory about light, said to me, tapping 
me on the shoulder ; “ My friend, if we are right, let us see to 
it that we always keep right in view of the phenomena.” 

But to come to the special objection which our friend has 
made to Schelling’s derivation of Christianity, from both the 
antecedent Judaism and heathenism; this corresponds so de- 
cisively with the law of all historical development, that from 
this, alone, there is a presumption in favor of Schelling’s view. 
This presumption is confirmed by the consideration that the 
essential unity of the divine and human nature is generall 
considered as the fundamental doctrine of the Christian reli- 

ion. On the other hand, the divine and the human, held fast 
in their separation, the one in Judaism, the other in heathen- 
ism, made the basis on which Christianity was built ; and so 
the Christian doctrine was a scandal to the Jew, and foolish- 
ness to the Greek. As to the alleged imperfections of my ac- 
count of the difference between the Greek and Roman Catho- 
lic churches, I will only remark, that whatever view may be 
adopted, as to the origin of their divergence, yet the points 
which I have made as to their difference in doctrine and gov- 
ernment remain untouched. 

Jorrissen. In Christianity, from the beginning, Judaism 
was represented by Peter, and the heathen world by Paul. 
The last, the more tolerent element, prevailed over Judaism, 
after a hard and bitter struggle, and impressed upon the old 
Catholic church the stamp of universality and freedom. It ia 
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remarkable, however, that the Catholic church was afterwards 
developed from the conquered Jewish side ; that is, it became 
more and more stiff, narrow-minded, and opposed to freedom. 
Reacting from this tendency of the Roman church, the Greek 
church was shaped more and more upon asyuodal basis, which, 
however, did not keep it from afterwards sinking down into a 
mere instrument of imperial power. Luther grounded a third 
form of Christianity—the Protestant, upon salvation by faith— 
a reactionary product of the Pauline doctrine, in other respects 
s0 favorable to freedom; and this Protestantism fought the 
battle of freedom against despotism, first with the Catholic 
church, and then with the political power. Add to this the 
very different philosophical views of Christianity now prevail- 
ing, and Christianity, in its present attitude, presents itself be- 
fore us as a conglomerate of internal and external coutradic- 
tions. 

ScHaster. Schelling’s comparison of the confessions seems 
to me to be a mere play with schemes; and it seems that he 
very quickly adopted Herr von Henning’s trichotomy. 

Micueter. That is just the peculiarity of Schelling’s phi- 
losophising, to have constant respect to the series of stand- 
points developed before his eyes, to go over from one to the 


other easily 5 ges the thoughts of others. Thus, it 


seems that he had no objection, after he had just made John 
the patron of the church of the future, to agree with von Hen- 
ning, who raised him to the position of the founder of Protes- 
tantism, although Schelling, at first, assigned this place to 
Paul. It does not appear, from the report, how far Schelling 
accommodated himself to von Henning’s representations of the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism and heathenism. At any 
rate, he would have done well to have adopted this view, for 
while in his general scheme, he put Catholicism on a parallel 
with Judaism, and Protestantism with heathenism, it is mani- 
festly more correct, with von Henning, viewing Christianity 
as the union of the divine and human nature, to class the 
Greek church with Judaism (the divine side), and the Catho- 
lic church with heathenism ; for in the latter, the side of the 
human and the finite (the Son) is most glorified. And 
Schelling, too, in his Method of Academic Study, says of Christ, 
outright, that he is the culmination of the heathen divinities 
[But this was sufficiently and fully retracted by Schelling, in 
his late works]. Protestantism would then be best viewed as 
the union of both sides, the divine and human. 

FrigDLAENDER. By the development of history, by the in- 
creased knowledge of nature, and especially by a correct view 
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of the origin and growth of religious representations and con- 
ceptions, we are so far advanced, that the differences not on- 
ly of the Christian confession, bat of the different religions, 
are overcome and are no longer barriers between us. 

[Such theoretic constructions of the progress and stages of 
Christian church history, have a certain subordinate value, 
even when they cannot be considered as complete and final. 
Schelling’s general comparisor of the three eras to Peter, 
Paul, and John, felicitously suggests some general distinguish- 
ing characteristics of these eras, but cannot be pressed any 
farther. His apparently co-equal derivation of Christianity 
from Judaism and heathenism, is certainly unauthorized, so 
far as Christianity is viewed as a specific revelation ; for it 
received from heathendom, not its spirit, but only the out- 
ward forms and means of its growth. Von Henning’s com- 
parison of the three main churches with the persons of the 
Trinity is ingenious, but not strictly confirmed to doctrinal 
fact ; for the person of the Son stands out much more distinct- 
ly in the Reformed than in the Roman faith. And so, these 
speculations may serve to show, that there is adepth of mean- 
ing in Christian history which no theory has yet been able 
fully to grasp and solve. The history contains a plan, an or- 


der, an end; but the formula for explaining it has not yet 
been shaped by philosophy. Fact is not only stranger than 
fiction, but it is also greater than speculation. Lds.}. 





Arr. VIII.—DUNS SCOTUS, AS A THEOLOGIAN AND 
PHILOSOPHER.* 


By Dr. J. E. ErpMann, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Halle. 


WE have come to regard Albert, Thomas and Duns as the 
trefoil of the systematic scholastics, and always to associate 
them as belonging to a single group. If this is done, it can 
not be otherwise than that the third should fall into a sub- 
ordinate rank. The youngest of the three, born in the year 
in which Thomas died, it is well known that he made fre- 
quent attacks upon the teachings of the latter. If we find, 
now, that in the chief points in which he differs from Thomas 








* Translated by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, This article is taken from the Studien 
und Kritiken. Its writer is well known as one of the ablest teachers of Philos- 
ophy in Germany, and as the author of a History of Modern Philosophy, and of 
several treatises on logic and philosophy.—Ebs. 
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(e. g. in the doctrine of Freedom), he approaches Albert ; and 
if Thomas is regarded usually, and certainly not unjustly, as 
having advanced further than Albert, Duns Scotus must be 
regarded, almost inevitably, as having retrograded. That this 
view has been taken of him, is, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why Albert and Thomas have been studied so much more care- 
fully than Duns. We shall have to wait a long while for such 
a work upon Duns as that of Sighart upon Albert, or of Wer- 
ner upon Thomas. In Germany, at least: in France, years 
ago, Marin was already busied with a monograph upon Duns ; 
but the writer of the present article is ignorant whether it 
has ever been completed. Duns has had not only to suffer 
this negative sentence of condemnation, but he is often, also, 
positively disparaged in comparison with the two others ; as, 
for instance, by being always designated as the abstruse, as if 
he had received the surname subtilis, like luwcus a non lucendo. 
Were he studied more, and studied more carefully, the acute- 
ness with which we see him prove that under some circum- 
stances, the principle e mere negativis nil sequitur is false, and 
the like, would alone suffice to win him recognition as one, 
who, in respect of his clear head, is, at least, of equal standing 
with his two rivals. 

It contributes somewhat to the neglect of this study, that 
his works are so rare. As is known, there is only one com- 
plete collection of them, the Lyons edition of 1639, which was 
edited by the Irish fathers of the Isidorian college, and is 
commonly named after the learned annalist of the Franciscan 
order, Lucas Wadding. While in every library of medium 
rank, in Germany, we expect to find the works of Albert and 
Thomas, we may search in vain, in many a great one, for those 
of Duns Scotus ; so that even Ritter (vol. 8, p. 357) acknowl- 
edges that he has wea been able to examine the complete 
collection during a hasty visit to some libraries. (Most of the 
copies are said to have gone to England.) Besides, these 
twelve volumes, to repeat the expression of the publishers, 
contain only “ quee ad rem speculativam s. dissertationes spee- 
tant.” The positivae sacre scripture commentarii were to be 
given in another collection, which did not appear. Inasmuch 
as every reader may not have had in his hands the printed 
works of Duns, allow us here to give u complete index of the 
Lyons edition. 

The first volume contains the Logicalia ; namely, the gram- 
maticalia speculativa (p. 39-76), queestiones in quinque universa- 
lia Porphyrii (p. T7-123), in Lbrum preedicamentorum (p. 124 
185, whose genuineness has been, without reason, called in 
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question.) two different redactions of in libros peri hermeneias 
(p. 186-223), in libros elenchorum (p. 224-272), in libros ana- 
lyticorum (p. 273-430). There is an appendix, consisting of 
the very detailed expositio of the Archibishop of Tuam, on 
the questions in which Duns comments on Porphyry. The 
second volume contains the Queestiones in octo libros physicorum 
Aristotelis, whose spuriousness Wadding convincingly demon- 
strates. Undoubtedly genuine, on the other hand, are the unfin- 
ished Queestiones supra libros Aristotelis de anima (p. 477-582), 
which the Franciscan Hugo Capellus has undertaken to con- 
tinue in the sense of Duns. The third volume contains 
Tractatus de rerum principio (1--208), de primo rerum omnium 
principio (209-259), the T'heoremata (260-340), collationes s. 
disputationes subtilissimee (341-420), quatuor collationes noviter 
addite (421-430), T'ractatus de cognitione Dei (431-440), T'rac- 
tatus de formalitatibus (441), both unfinished ; the Questiones 
miscellanee and Meteoroloogicorum Libb iv. The fourth vol- 
ume contains the Expositio in Metaphysicam (1-504), to which 
is prefixed an introduction, zealously contending for the gen 
uineness of this production. What is surprising, is that after: 
the expositio has commented on the twelfth book of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, a short addendum remarks that there are no.. 
commentaries on the 13th and 14th books, “ nec ipsos aliquan- 
do vidi,” that in the remainder, the author has throughout 
followed Joannes Duns “cujus verba frequenter reperies.”— 
This is followed by the Conclusiones metaphysice (p. 465), and 
Questiones supra libros metaphysicorum (p. 505). The follow- 
ing six volumes (v~-x) contain the commentary composed in 
Oxford upon the sentences, the Opus Oxoniense or nar 
um, 80 that to each book a volume corresponds ; to the.fourth 
book, however, three volumes. This great extension of the 
commentary has resulted from the addition to it of the accom- 
panying explanations of Lychetus, Parcius, Cavellus, Higuceus, 
and others. The eleventh volume contains Reportatorium Par- 
tsiensium, Libb iv; that is the Paris commentary on Peter 
Lombard, or the so-called Opus Parisiense, and the ¢ewel/th vol- 
ume the twenty-one Questiones quodlibetales, which’. he, on the 
occasion of his promotion to be Doctor Parisiensis, answered 
according to custom, and afterwards wrote down, and as usu- 
al, has enriched with additions. 

The fact that later, the Scotists used to develop their teach- 
ings in continual opposition to those of the Tliomists, result- 
ed from the signal given by Duns himself, in his perpetually 
polemic attitude towards Albert and Thomas. For that very 
reason, it appears most — that his.teachings should be 

9 
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developed with continual reference to the two stars of the 
Dominican order. The first consideration is, what form with 
him and with his predecessors the relation to Aristotle as- 
sumed. To us he appears, though doubtless with the help of 
their previous labors, to disclose a more thorough under- 
standing of the genuine Aristotelian doctrine than they. 
This is not only attested by the fact that in him, besides the 
citations from Aristotle which occur in the Thomists and in 
Thomas himself, as the continually reappearing dicta proban- 
tia, there are found a multitude of passages which never ap- 
pear in them, but he gives often more impartial and correct 
exegesis. It will suffice here to refer to Rep. Paris. iv. dist 
23, qu. 2, where the extrinsecus advenire of the anima intellecti- 
va, according to Aristotle, is explained to mean only that no 
dependence from a definite organ takes place. This correct- 
er understanding is connected with the decided preference 
which Duns has for Averroes over Avicenna, as a commenta- 
tor. The impartial manner in which he cites the first, sec- 
ond, etc., signification, which a term has in Aristotle, shows 
ho-v distinct to him are his synonymous investigations in met- 
aphysics. Similar appeals to the Topica, show how familiar 
these were to him. The elucidations respecting Individuali- 
KG to which we shall presently come, appear, also, to prove 
that the Aristotelian distinction between 10 12 e7vat and 
rdde tt had become clearer than to the two Aristotelians 
‘whom he combats. 

But this more thorough insight into the original sense of the 
peripatetic doctrine, must itself have made the opposition 
‘more visible between what its author and what the Bible and 
the fathers of the church had taught, so that the reconciliation 
‘between theology and philosophy which Thomas had so skil- 
fully effected, might have appeared to be threatened. With 
Duns the danger is pest 3m lessened by the fact that he 
does not. maintain the two doctrines in their original form, 
but in the form with which both in the lapse of time had de- 
veloped themselves. Ritter has rightly recognized that the 
doctrine of Duns is more ecclesiastical than biblical. He de- 
clares decidedly (Rep. Paris. iii. dist. 23) that we believe the 
Bible only on the testimony of the church, because she has 
decided that the apostles, though men capable of error, have 
yet, during their writing, not erred. Referring to an asser- 
tion of Augustine, he remarks, that it was not yet heretical, 
but had become so later (Op. Oxon. iii. d. 6. qu. 3.), because 
the church had so defined. On this account he allows him- 
self very free extensions of the biblical teachings—as for in- 
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stance that the biblical declaration, that eternal life consists 
in knowing, is not contradicted by his own, that it consists in 
love (and also in will), because it does not read : Knowledge 
without love (Rep. Paris iv. d. 49. qu. 2.). In like manner 
he claims, in opposition to Anselm, the liberty to introduce 
into theology new dogmatic terms unknown to the ancients 
(Op. Oxon, 1. du. 28. qu. 2). On the other hand he displays 
no such freedom towards the papal decrees. They are, to 
him, the end of all controversy, and we must regard it as 
characteristic, that Duns far oftener takes ground against 
Augustine than against Peter Lombard. The thought that, 
under the leading of the Holy Ghost, the church has advanced, 
is a prevailing one with him. Hence, although he knows it 
cannot be biblically proved, his holding fast to the immaculata 
conceptio virginis, for which it is decisive with him, that Pope 
Paul V. had forbidden to speak against it (Rep. Paris iii. 
d. 3.) ; hence, also, the frankness with which, in regard to 
many precepts and rules, he concedes that their biblical origin 
can not be asserted, but that they are ecclesiastical ordinances. 
(See Rep. Paris iv. d. 36., upon the celibacy of the clergy, 
and d. 39, the forbidden degrees of affinity etc.). 

As Duns, in his theology, gives more emphasis to the eccle- 
siastical element than to the biblical, so for him the Aristotel- 
ian philosophy, also, is not concluded in the writings of the 
master. It is true he honors ,him so much that with him, 
often, Aristotle and philosophy are used as synonyms; nay, 
he even says that philosophy cannot prove this or that, for 
otherwise Aristotle or his commentator, maximus philosphus 
Averroes, would certainly have proved it (Rep. Paris iv. 
d. 43. qu. 2.). But the very mention of the commentator 
shows what, besides, is elsewhere established, that, to him, 
the spirit of philosophy does not appear to have slumbered 
since Aristotle, and that thus Aristotle’s word is no fetter to 
him. He regards Aristotle as having accepted much, because 
it appeared to his predecessors probable, not because it was 
proven (Quodl. qu. 7.); in respect to which there is now a 
fuller and better knowledge. Through this confidence that 
the spirit which formed the definitions of the church doctrine, 
as well as that from which the positions of philosophy have pro- 
ceeded, is a progressive spirit, it became possible to Duns to 
investigate more impartially than hitherto the first sources 
of philosophy and theology, and notwithstanding all the dif- 
ferences which appeared in them, not to doubt that what 
gushed from these fountains can broaden into streams which 
must finally unite. But, moreover, the following fact also contri- 
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butes very essentially to this impartiality, namely, that the 
union of philosophy and theology was by no means a matter 
which he had so much at heart as Albert and Thomas. The 
latter, particularly, is meant where Duns speaks of such as 
confound theology and philosophy, aud by that very fact-do 
justice neither to the philosophers nor tothe the ologians (Op. 
Oxon. ii. d. 3. qu. 7.). The independeuce of the two with 
him often amounts to schism. Passages even occur where he 
says that a particular principle is true for the philosopher, 
false for the theologian, Rep. Paris iv. d. 43. qu. 3.). It is 
true he seldom goes so far, but he makes the schism wide 
enough where he says that, the condition of things which the 
philosopher regards as natural, is fur the theologian the pen- 
alty of sin (Quodl. qu. 14.), or that, by blessedness, philoso- 
hers understand that of this life, theologians that of in next 
Rep. Paris iv. d. 43. qu. 2.). The opposition between the 
two does not constrain him to choose between them. He 
escapes from this necessity by ascribing, like Albert, only 
mi: more decidedly than he, the character of pure theory 


to philosophy, and, on the contrary, a predominantly practi- 
cal character to theology. This goes so far that he says, that 
even the theology of God, that is, the manner in which He 


comprehends himself, is practical, not speculative (Disp. Subt. 
30.), and doubts whether our theology is entitled to be named 
a science (Op. Oxon. and Rep. Paris ii. d. 24.), sivce its prin- 
ciples, certainly, are not capable of strict proof. But even if 
iteis allowed to pass as a science, as Duns himself mostly treats 
it, inasmuch as he opposes science as derived knowledge to 
the knowledge ‘of principles, where the evidentia ex terminis 
makes proof superfluous (Rep. Paris Prol. qu. 1.); this, at 
least, must be held in mind, that it is a science essentially dif- 
ferent from all others, founded on its own principles, a science 
of a character more practical than speculative (Op. Oxon. 
Prol. qu. 4, 5.). Inasmuch as theology and philosophy have 
thus a different foundation assigned them, their principles (as 
with Spinoza) can not come in conflict, for to that a common 
measure of the two is necessary. 

If, now, we separate what is philosophical from what is 
theological, as Duns himself, at least, begins to do, and look 
first at his purely philosophical teachings, we bave first to 
consider his dialectics, and in them, above all, his doctrine 
concerning individuality. Although the controversy between 
realism and nominalism is virtually decided by Abelard’s me- 
diating formula, and so, even in his time, and still more during 
the brilliant period of scholasticism, in the thirteenth century, 
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loses its earlier interest, inasmuch as all the great scholastics 
(precisely as Avicenna before them) maintain alike the three 
formulas regarding universals, ante res, res, in rebus ; so 
that to the question whether Albert and Thomas were realists, 
nominalists, or conceptualists no answer is possible, because 
they stand upon this trilemma, although, moreover, Duns de- 
clares himself in this matter fully at one with them ; there is, 
notwithstanding, one question connected with this, which re- 
tains still a very great importance. It is this: In what does 
the distinction between the universal and the individual con- 
sist? The nominalists, as is known, place it in this, that the 
universal is a mere creation of thought, while, on the other 
hand, the individuals really exist (in natura). Against this 
view Duns declares himself not less energetically'than Albert 
and Thomas. He who transforms the universal into a mere 
creation of thought, transforms all science into mere logic, and 
those who do this are very severely condemned by him as 
loquentes (Theorem 3, et alicubi). (The name will not surprise 
us, if we reflect that logic is scientia sermocinalis, that the 
nominalists are also called vocales, etc.). Duns himself main- 
tains that reality (natura) embraces both the universal and 
the individual (is indifferens in regard to both. Op. Oxon. 
d. 3. qu. 1.), and that accordingly both exist outside of our 
intelligence. But, if both participate of reality, there arises 
the further question: By what are they distinguished? 
Here comes into view, the difference between Thomas and 
Duns. The former had maintained that in the individual 
there was added to the generic essence, as limitation, matter, 
defined by certain dimentions, here and there, so that thus the 
materia signata is the principium individualitatis. Thus, by 
homo becoming connected with this defined amount of matter, 
there arises hic homo. A necessary consequence was, then, 
that beings entirely immaterial could not be individuals com- 
ing under a species or kind, and that, consequently, every an- 
gel must be solitary in his kind, himself constituting his 
whole species. Not only the fact that this last assertion has 
been declared heretical, is a reason for Duns to combat pre- 
mises which lead to it (conf. de anim. qu. 22), but he has 
also another reason. Since, according to Thomas, matter is 
something negative, mere limitation, there is manifestly im- 
plied in the Thomist theory, the assertion that all individual- 
ity is a defect, that it is, properly, an imperfection when a 
thing is hoc or hec.* 





* Ger. ein Ding hoc, eine Sachehee. 
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In opposition to this view, to which, in modern language, a 
pantheistic tendency might be ascribed, Duns affirms that it 
is not true that by Individuality something is taken away, 
but much rather is it true that something is added, so that 
the Individuality of a thing is not a defect of being, but far 
rather ultima realitas (Op. Oxon iid. 3 qu. 6 et al.) ; there- 
fore, the Individual is by him designated as the perfect, and 
as the proper culmination of Reality (Rep. Paris i d. 36 qu. 4). 
(To use the modern way of speaking in this instance, also, 
an individualistic, sabes Ma and atomistic tendency might 
here be ascribed to Duns). ndividuality Duns designates by 
several names. Not only in the Eapositio in duodecim libros 
metaphys. Aristotelis, which, on account of the before-mention- 
ed addendum, might be held suspicious, but also in the Re- 
portatis Parisiensibus (ii d. 12. qu. 5), occurs the expression 
continually used by the Scotists, heccitas, and in such a use, 
that sometimes it denotes Individuality itself, sometimes 
again what constitutes the essence of Individuality. Other 
expressions are : unitas sic nata ut heec, hoc signatum hac singu- 
laritate, individualitas, natura atoma, etc. (Op. Oxon. iid 3. 
qu. 4 et al). His continually recurring reproach against 
Thomas and his followers, is that, with them, that through 
which a quid becomes a hoc (quiditas contrahitur), is a some- 
thing negative, while it is to be apprehended as something 
positive, something, for that very reason, enriching and per- 
fecting. But that individualistic tendency, which we have 
ascribed to him, he does not wish to have exaggerated. He 
censures Brother Adam and others, who have said that mate- 
rial things are ex se or per se individuals, declaring this to 
be a defying of things, and pure nominalism (I. ¢. qu. 1). It 
is the first, because it is only true of God that his quiditas per 
se hec est (Rep. Paris ii d. 3 qu. 1); it is the second, because 
in this assertion it is forgotten, that in the individual thing 
there exists, besides its hecceitas, something else ; the univer- 
sal which in it constitutes its quiditas before it exists as its 
archetype, according to which it is created ; and after it, exists 
in our intelligence as the generic idea abstracted from it. 
(The three are sometimes distinguished as forme, quiditates, and 
universalia). While God is simple purus actus, every individ- 
ual existence is, as it were, a composite (Rep. Paris. d. 12 qu. 
8). While, therefore, the essentia divina and the substantia 
materialis exist each as hec, yet this existence as hec is differ- 
ent in the two, in this respect, among others, that the former 
[the divine essence] is common to the three persons, so that 
in God there is, therefore, something which is a commune and 
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yet individuum (Op. Oxon d. 8 qu. 1), while in the uniper- 
sonality of man to singularitas supervenes ‘usocmmenicabibiets 
(Quode qu. 19). On account of this distinction, Duns often 
betrays the disposition to limit the word individuum to the 
sphere in which dividuum is found, and not, as he had done 
in the above-cited passage, to designate the Divine Being an 
individuum. But however it may be named, individual ex- 
istence is, of necessity the prior condition of personality. In- 
dividuari prius est quam personari (Rep. Paris. d. 1. qu. 5) is 
true of the Divine no less than of human existence. 

Passing, now, from his dialetical to his metaphysical investi- 
gations, we meet at once the inquiry after the primum cogni- 
tum, which gave occasion to many controversies between 
Thomists and Scotists. According to Duns, we should distin- 
guish between cognitio confusa and distincta. The first in or- 
der of time which is perceived, is the individual ; for every 

reception begins with sense ; but this perception is a con- 
used one. On the other hand, the pm is known from the 
individual, and this knowledge is definite (de. Anim. qu. 16) ; 
it is, therefore, first in order of thought. If it is now asked, 
which is the chief and first idea, and first object of our intelli- 
gence, neither substance nor God can be so designated, but 
rather existence (ens), which is a predicate of God, as of 
the creature, of substance as well as of accident, and, indeed, 
is affirmed wnivoce of all (ibid qu. 21). Especially for meta- 
physics is existence the chief idea, for since it is its province 
to prove the being of God, and since in doing this, it proceeds 
from the idea of existence, the priority of this idea is thereb 
demonstrated (Rep. Paris. d. 3. qu. 1). But the ens can, with 
as little propriety, be called strictly the most comprehensive 
generic idea, as it can be called the most comprehensive sub- 
stance, or the most comprehensive accident. It stands above 
the sphere of the five predicables and ten predicaments ; is, 
therefore, transcendens, has not yet descended into the distince- 
tions of genus, species, substance, quality, etc. (Theor. 14, Re- 
port. Paris i d. 19, Quodl. qu. 5). The position of existence 
is only analagous to genus in this, that it comprehends all (De 
rer. prin. qu. 3). Since eus is the opposite of non-eus or nihil, 
and that is most completely noneus, which is self-contradicto- 
ry, the identical proposition is true of everything ; there is 
no eus which is not subject to this principle, therefore even 
God, himself, is so (Rep. Paris. i d. 43. qu. 3). What is self- 
contradictory, the identical proposition is true of everything ; 
there is no ens which is not subject to this principle, there- 
fore even God, himself, is so (Rep. Paris id. 48. ” 3). What 
is self-contradictory is unconditionally false, and precisely so, 
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everything is true, whose opposite involves a contradiction. 
The lowest of all entia is matter. This must not be conceiv- 
ed as something negative—as mere limitation. In that case, 
it would be a noneus. It is something positive ; is, even 
without form, something real (Rep. Paris. 1i. d. 22). Whoev- 
er regards it as inconceivable, that it should be without any 
form, reduces it to a mere correlative, when it is really some- 
thing complete, absolutum quid (Op. Oxon. ii d. 12, qu. 2.) 
This is not at all contradictory to the fact, that it is the po- 
tentiality of new realizations, nay, that in one gradation, no 
such potentiality whatever preceded it; that all realizations 
come after it ; in which case, it would be “ actu sed nullius ac- 
tus,” bare definableness [Bestimonbarkeit|, pure principle of 
passivity (De. rer. princ. qu. 22). This gives the notion of the 
materia primo-prima, which, as the receptivity for every 
form, receives its first form only from the primum ageus in the 
creation of things. The materia secundo-prima would then be 
that which receives its form in generation, the materia tertio- 
prima, that which underlies other transformations, etc. (De 
rer. princ. qu. 7, 8). Without materia primo-prima, which 
is common to all things, exists neither angel nor soul. When, 
then, the soul is named the form of the body, it must not 
be forgotten that she herself, this informans, that is, that 
which complements the body, is a substance, that is a union 
of form and matter. In this lies the possibility of her con- 
tinuing to exist without a body. But it follows, also, from 
the foregoing, that, inasmuch as angels are bodiless, and can 
never be united with a body as its form, that in them the ma- 
teria primo-prima must be united with its form in another wa 

from men, and that, therefore, a specific difference must al- 
ways exist between angels and departed souls (Op. Oxon. ii 
d. qu. 5). As matter is the lowest place in the chain of be- 
ings, so, on the other hand, God takes the highest, as the being 
to whom every perfection belongs, who, therefore, rises above 
all which is not the Himself (De. prim. omn. rer. princ. cap. 
4). This definition of the Divine idea reminds us too strong- 
ly of Anselm’s, not to suggest the ontological argument. This 
Duns rejects, because he sees in it the assertion that the proof 
of God’s existence is certain, and results ex terminis, and 
needs no proof. This is not correct. The existence of God 
must be proved. Since God has no cause, there can be no 
proof propter quid or a priori, and we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with a demonstratio quia, which draws its conclusion 
a posteriori, that is, backward from effects (Op. Oxon. id. 1 
and 2). That to which we arrive in this way, is a first cause 
and a last end, as that which towers above all, quo majus cog- 
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itari nequit. To Von Baur’s very just remark, that here the 
cosmological proof is blended with the ontological, we may add, 
that in this blending, the teleological argument is also included. 
This knowledge of the existence of , is, since it is derived, 
a scientific one, and since it proceeds from the idea of efficien- 
cy, which may be discovered by natural thinking, it is a 
knowledge for which a supernatural illumination is not requir- 
ed (ibid. 3. qu. 4). It is true, we must not conceal from our- 
selves that thereby we have simply proven that there exists 
a highest cause. But that this cause is almighty, that is, has 
aan of no material whatever, out of which it produces exist- 
ing things, is not yet demonstrated (ibid. d. 42—Quodl. qu. 7 
—Rep. Paris. i d. 42). All other further determinations 
(Bestimmungen) of the divine essence are also inferred a pos- 
teriori, it being, in this case, not the existence, but the consti- 
tution of things, which is made the point of departure. For 
since all things include, at least, a trace (vestigium), and the 
more perfect an image (imago) of God, that is, the former re- 
semble a part of the Deity, the latter the Deity, we may con- 
clude, via eminentiw, from the essence of the effect to that 
of the first cause (Op. Oxon. i. d. 3. qu. 5). Psychological must 
be <r to the ontological investigations, to make a theology 

ossible. 
; The leading distinction between the Thomist and the Scot- 
ist psychology respects the relation of thinking and willing, 
which,although they are found united, unitive, in the soul, are 
really ( formaliter) distinct as well from each other as from the 
soul (Op. Oxon. ii. d. 16). The determinism of Thomas, ac- 
cording to which the will necessarily chooses what the 
thought presents to it as the best, Duns combats most em- 

hatically. Not only that the will has the power to determine 
itself entirely alone (ibid. d. 25.), and, under certain circum- 
stances, to act against the reason (disput. subtil. 9 and 16), 
but, in decided opposition to Thomas, it may be said that in 
very many cases, the reason is determined by the will, e.g. 
when I will to think. It is most judicious to distinguish two 
different modes of thinking, the first, which precedes the will. 
the second, which follows it; but even the former does not 
determine the will, for voluntas est superior intellectu (Op. Oxon. 
ii. d. 42. qu. 4). With Duns the will is entirely identical 
with liberum arbitrium, what it does is contingens et evitable, 
while the intellect obeys necessity (Op. Oxon ii. d. 25.). The 
function of the latter is to furnish to the will the material 
which it combines, the possibility being given to it of willing 
entire opposites (Op. Oxon. i. dist. 39.). The decided indeter- 
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minism of Duns exerts even a reflex influence upon his doc- 
trine of knowledge, so that, even in knowing, ™ assumes 
a greater self-activity than his opponent. To be sure, the 
first beginning of knowledge may be named a receiving, since 
there is no knowing without an image (species) of the thing 
known, and, for this very reason, sensuous certainty is basis 
et seminarium of all knowing (de. rer. prince. qu. 13.). But, in- 
dependently of the fact that it is thus in consequence of the 
fall, this receiving is by no means, as Thomas will have it, a 
bare possibility. The object and the cognizing subject co 
operate in it; the object is not the only cause, but only con- 
* joint cause, the occasion for the image arising in us (Op. Oxon. 
i. d. 3. qu. 4. disp. supt. 8.). Still more does the self-activity 
of the mind come into view in the following stadia through 
which the process of knowing passes. Since, namely, the 
images after the act of appropriation, remain in the under- 
standing, a part of them only being (on account of the fall), 
phantasmata (de Anim. qu. 17.) while others represent the in- 
telligible, and both can be called forth by the memory, this 
is, therefore, a transforming, nay, a generating power, as 
which, also, it shows itself in the production of words (Rep. 
Paris iv. d. 45.). Still more does self-activity show itself in 
the intellectus ageus, that power of the soul which stands re- 
lated to the sensuous images as light to colors, to the intellectus 
sibilis as light to the eye, and to the actual knowing as 
ight to seeing, and which out of the phantasms make the actual 
cognitions (de. rer. princ. qu. 14.). Finally, there is joined 
with all these a pure act of the will, namely, that of adher- 
ance (Zustimmung). Only in the few cases where something 
is certain ex terminis, does this follow of necessity, but other- 
wise, though, indeed, not quite arbitrary, yet it takes place 
without willing (disp. subt. 9.). In the latter case the ad- 
herance is faith (fides), and therefore most knowledge is 
grounded upon faith, is the completion of faith, and, therefore, 
more than it (Rep. Paris Prol. qu. 2), which, however, does 
not hinder, but that in other relations faith may have rights 
of pre-eminence above knowledge (Op. Oxon. iii. d. 23.). 
Thus we must distinguish between natural faith, and faith be- 
stowed. The former, fides acquisita, is the previous condi- 
tion of knowledge, and, therefore, stands below it; the latter, 
the fides infusa, as a theological virtue is more than knowledge. 
Relatively to the fides infusa, without doubt we are in a positive 
attitude ; the error of Thomas is, that he attributes passivity 
to the fides acquisita, also, to adherance without absolutely 
constraining proof (Op. Oxon. i. d. 3. qu. 7.), which, for in- 
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stance, may be exercised by an unbaptized person, in respect 
to the truths of faith, if he regards those who announce them 
to him as honest. Should the fides infusa be accompanied 
with the consciousness of certainty which co-exists with the 
Jides acquisita, it would be a condition of which, as it appears, 
man, here below, is not capable (Quodl. qu. 14.). (It appears 
by this, as if Duns would exclude from faith as a pure gift 
of grace, all reflection upon the probable, although not con- 
straining grounds of belief). 

The peculiarities of Duns’ psychology, as well as his devia- 
tions therein from Thomas, A on themselves again in the man- 
ner in which he views the essence of God, am the destiny of 
man, and, therefore, in his theology and ethics. As to the for- 
mer, since the existence of God might be known without su- 
pernatural illumination, there is, therefore, ex puris naturalibus, 
a knowledge of the Divine essence. But just as the former 
could not be proved a priori, the latter, also, cannot be derived 
from the highest metaphysical idea of the ens (Theorem. 14), 
but we raise ourselves to it by proceeding from the vestigium 
and the imago of God. Our knowledge of the essence of God 
is, therefore, not intuitive, but abstractive (Rep. Paris. Prol. 
qu. 2). The distinction, in the human soul, between the intel- 
lectus, whose centre is the memory, and the will, must, and that 
eminenter, be found in the original ground of man, in God. 
Accordingly, in God, understanding and will must be distin- 
guished, of which the former acts naturaliter, the latter libere ; 
the former is the ground and sum of all necessity, the latter of 
all contingency, and, therefore, may be named the possibilit 
of the contingent in God. (Rep. Paris. ii. d. i. qu. 3. ibid. i. ad 
40). Inasmuch, now, as these two determinations (Bestimmun- 
gen) give the foundation of Duns’ doctrine of the Trinity, since 
the Son, as Verbum, has his ground in the memoria perfecta, 
the Holy Ghost, on the other hand, in the spiratio operated 
through the will (Rep. Paris. i. d. 13. Op. Oxon. i. d. 10 et al.), 
he does not hesitate to ascribe to the natural man such capac- 
ity as that he may know the Trinity (Quodl. qu. 14). These 
intra-divine relations (notionalia) through which the three per- 
sons are, are the first deductions resulting from the essence of 
God, and are, therefore, to be derived from the known essenti- 
alibus (ibid. qu. 1). The case is otherwise with every relation 
of God ad extra. For, since all out of God proceeds from the 
divine will, and this cause acts contingenter (Op. Oxon. i. d. 39), 
it can by no means be proved that anything out of God must 
exist, and that it must exist as it is. Truly, his own being 
does God know and will of necessity ; all else is only secunda- 

rio volitum (Rep. Paris. 1 d. 17). 
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That God might have created all things other than he has, 
or that he might do all things otherwise than he does, cannot 
be proved a logical impossibility, an incompossibilitas contrari- 
orum ; we can, therefore, only say, in the course of the estab- 
lished order chosen by God, this or that will or will not hap- 

en (Rep. Paris. iv. d. 49 qu. 11). Such an established order, 
imits which God has voluntarily fixed for himself, is pos- 
tulated by Duns, because he distinguishes creation and pre- 
servation, i. e. bringing out of nothing into being, and out of 
being into being, as two essentially distinct relations of God 
to things, or, rather of things (Quodl. qu. 12) to God. (Op. 
Oxon. 1 d.30 qu. 2). But it must never be forgotten, that the 
ground why this particular order was established, is to be- 
found purely in the pleasure of God. Therefore, although it 
is true that God has created all things according to ideas 
which preceded the things in his intelligence, yet these arch- 
etypal forms have by no means determined his creating ; least 
of all has he chosen any one form, because it was the better. 
Rather, it is only the better, for the very reason that God has 
chosen it (Op. Oxon. ii d. 19). There is, therefore, a scientific 
knowledge of the Trinity ; of the creation there is none. It 
is with the incarnation precisely as it is with the creation. 
Had God willed, we might have become stone; there is no 
more an impossibly in that than there was in his becoming 
man. Precisely the same is true of redemption through the 
death of Christ. A proof of the necessity of this is not possi- 
ble. It is simply the pleasure of God that the death of the 
guiltless one should become the ransom for the guilty (Op. Ox- 
on. ili d. 7. qu. 1—d. 20—iv. d. 15). (Around this point re- 
volve the controversies of the Scotists and Thomists, respect- 
ing the merits of Christ). Precisely as it must be said of these 
dogmas, that they are certain, not through scientific proofs, 
but through the fides infusa (ibid. d. 24), even so must we say 
of the moral commandments which are given us. It is not be- 
cause it is evil, that God has forbidden us this or that, but it 
is evil because he has forbidden it. Had he commanded mur- 
der or other transgressions, they would have been no trans- 
gressions and no sin (ibid. d. 37). 

The last adduced principle forms a convenient transition to 
the second point, which, in consequence of the psychological 
views of Duns, could not but assume a peculiar form with him, 
namely, to hisethics. Whoever, like Thomas, lays the greater 
stress on the theoretical side of the soul, must, with Aristotle, 

ut theory above practice, and with such a one, if the Christian 
idea of blessedness be added, it must assume a peculiar form. 
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Here, therefore, blessedness is conceived as the knowing and 
beholding of God, as delectatio in God, and, therefore, as a 
theoretic enjoyment. With Duns, who allows to the will pre- 
cedence over the thinking power, the matter must naturally 
take another form. The authority of Aristotle alarms him 
not ; it is, in his view, only the philosopher with his temporal 
biessedness, who is opposed to him, when he himself main- 
tains, as the Christian and theological view, that love, there- 
fore the will, confers the highest blessedness, so that it seems 
to him almost too quietistic to call it delectatio (Rep. Paris. iv. 
d. 49. qu. 1. and 2.). How he disposes of the biblical author- 
ity, according to which eternal life consists in knowing God, 
has been mentioned above. As, through his stronger empha- 
sizing of the will, he separates himself from Aristotle’s deifica- 
tion of theory, naturally with him the Augustinian will-less- 
ness must disappear. Duns is a decided synergist. To be 
sure, the will is not sufficient for salvation ; it needs to be as- 
sisted through the infusion of the theological virtue of chari- 
tias (ibid. qu. 10), but it must be remembered also, that Christ 
only names himself the Door, but the door does not render 
entrance superfluous. Entrance requires the co-operation of 
man. (Op. Oxon. iii. d. 19.) He does not scruple, there- 
fore, to name the appropriation of salvation through faith a 
merit which will be rewarded. It is no contradiction to say 
that when God shows himself compassionate only he, when 
just, also decides the act of man. (Rep. Paris. iv. d. 46.) 

In the foregoing, all the points are touched which Baum- 
garten-Crusius had already brought to notice in his able 
essay upou Duns Scotus (Jena, 1826,) as the principal differ- 
ences between him and Thomas. Important as they are, they 
are scarcely sufficient to explain the hate which separates the 
two schools, and which has not certainly arisen merely among 
their disciples in their zeal to honor their masters, but is also 
connected with the fact that Duns himself is continually criti- 
cizing Thomas. That it was any special ill-will towards the 
teachings of Thomas which influenced him to this, cannot 
be believed, since he combats, almost more than Thomas, 
Henry of Ghent, who is himself a downright and incessant an- 
tagonist of the Thomist doctrine. Neither does the continu- 
ally cited opposition of the Franciscans and Dominicans suffice 
for explanations ; for if Duns cites Alexander of Hales, Bona- 
ventura, and Roger Bacon, he does it in just the same way, 
only to criticise and oppose them. What is the truth then as 
to his critical views of his predecessors? A decisive cireum- 
stance for the right answering of this question is, that he crit- 
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icises and opposes even when he declares himself to agree 
with the decisions of the persons criticised. This happens, 
not from love of controversy, but because what interests him 
before all, is not the affirmations themselves, but the proofs 
for them. While hitherto the scholastics had reflected upon 
the church teaching, and submitted this to reasoning, Duns, on 
the other hand, begins to reflect upon this reflection-and this 
reasoning. This interests him so much that it often happens 
that he finally gives no decision at all upon the questions pro- 
posed. This not only appears so to the hasty reader, but his 
most zealous disciples admit it in their careful commentaries. 
The fact that in him we find reflection upon the reasoning of 
the scholastics, that their performances are in their turn han- 
dled scholastically, this fact gives to the developments of 
Duns, compared with those of his predecessors, a relative po- 
sition, which, with more reason it appears to us than 
Baumgarten-Crusius adduced for making the same parallel, 
may be compared with that which Fichte, in his Wis- 
senschaftslehre, assumed in respect to ordinary science. But 
this is also the ground why many think his investigations 
so much more abstruse than those of Thomas and Albert. So 
to one who, after having read the writings of an empiric, pro- 


ceeds thence to Kant and Fichte, who reflect upon the processes 
of the empiric, their transcendental Say. ay be appear 


abstruser, obscurer than the investigations of the former, only 
because they have not from the beginning, in order to com- 
prehend Kant and Fichte rightly, placed themselves in an 
entirely different point of view. We might, therefore, con- 
ceive the relation Cofiaca Duns and the scholastics criticised 
by him as follows: In them scholasticism celebrates her 
triumphs; in him, on the other hand, she meditates upon 
what she is doing. They belong, therefore, to very different 
groups ; their points of view are related to each other as dif- 
ferent powers, as square and cube of the same root. But it 
may be asked, whether this progress of scholasticism to self- 
comprehension, can be endured and survived by it. The 
ooposite is conceivable. If we only consider naivete, entire 
simplicity, we shall see that there are instances of points of 
view which immediately vanish so soon as they come to con- 
sciousness. We have now to see what schlolasticism origin- 
ally was, and what her proper mission was, and then, further, 
(which indeed will be diprohiped in connection with her intro- 
spective view of herself,) what she really is and does. 
TheScholastics had retained from the church fathers, and, asin 
Augustine the activity of the church fathers had reached its cnl- 
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mination, especially from him, those dogmas which the fathers 
had framed out of the original revelation. They had there- 
fore retained not the Biblical message, but the church doctrine. 
What they now have to do, is to prove and to vindicate this 
doctrine, in itself immovably held ; to vindicate it in the youth- 
ful period of Scholasticism to the judgment of healthy reason, 
and in her brilliant period to vindicate it before philosophy 
and Aristotle. (Anselm, accordingly, is intelligible to every 
intelligent man, Albert only to the Peripatetic.) Since the sub- 
stance of the doctrine is to be retained, the work of Scholas- 
ticism is limited to formulating it. All possible keenness of 
intellect is called into play to show what the power of thought, 
first the native power, and then the disciplined power of 
thought, can adduce for the vindication of the not-to-be-dis- 
puted church doctrine. The church tolerated, nay, encour- 
aged, this activity. Since the substance of her doctrine was 
not at all infringed upon, and reason and Aristotle had to 
serve for its confirmation, this seemed to her wholly irrepre- 
hensible, and she canonized the Aristotelians. She forgot only 
one thing, that that with which a philosophy chiefly or, it ma 

be, entirely occupies itself, necessarily becomes its he | 
nay, its ouly object, and that what it sets as something not to 
be impugned outside of the circle of its activity, at least 
ceases to exist for it. She forgot that the old proverb : where 
the treasure is, there will the heart be also, is quite as true re- 
versed. A philosophy, therefore, which allows the contents 
of the church doctrine to remain as a postulute, and occupies 
itself only with grounds of reason and with proofs, must, so 
soon as its consciousness of its own activity awakes, make 
the discovery that reason and proofs are the chicf affair, and 
for that very reason it will no longer consent to serve at all, 
not even to serve the establishment of the church doctrine, 
that is, it must lead to a breach with the church doctrine ; 
The earlier scholastics were so immersed in their activity, 
that they never even considered whither they were actually 
tending ; and for that reason they never broke with the church. 
But the case is different when not only the results of the scho- 
lastic activity, but that activity itself is made a subject of 
consideration by Duns, when he begins to reflect upon it. In 
such a case the schism cannot fail to come ; and since scholas- 
ticism had consisted only in the harmony, first of reason, and 
finally of Aristotelianism with the church doctrine, scholasti- 
cism itself must also go to pieces. Therefore, as Albert and 
Thomas must be placed in the bloom, so must Duns be placed 
in the decline of Scholusticism, which decline he introduces, 
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. It is true, this process with him does not yet involve such far- 
reaching consequences as with Ockam, but that the chief 
points of Ockam’s nominalism, the philosopheme that indi- 
viduals are the Real, and the theologoumenon, that all is a 
product of the arbitrary will of God—that these are already 
tound in Duns, has been shown above. If Scholasticism cele- 
brates her real triumph where Aristotle and Augustine appear 
as the highest authorities, and at the same time as fully at 
one with each other ; on the other hand, we must openly say 
of one who differs from Aristotle and Augustine in matters so 
weighty as shown above, and who, moreover, designated the 
most profoundly essential dogmas as having certainty only for 
the theologian, not for the philosopher; of such a one we 
must affirm, that the reconciliation between Aristotelianism 
and church doctrine—between philosophy and theology, as 
it is represented especially by Thomas—lies behind him. 
Behind him! The expression was carefully chosen, with 
reference to what was said in the beginning of this essay, that 
we might be tempted on account of many points of corres- 
pondence with Albert to see in Duns a retrogression. As he 
who has surmounted a high Alpine crest, when he has reached 
a region where plants again grow, has not therefore gone 
back, but so many more leagues forwards, so much nearer the 
brilliant south, so in the points in which Duns agrees with 
Albert, it must not be forgotten that the one has not yet 
reached what Thomas maintains, and the other no longer 
abides by it. The chasm between theology and philosophy, 
which in many points Albert was not able to bridge, no longer 
exists for Thomas, and for Duns has again opened, because the 
reasoning which was yet unknown to Albert, and which 
Thomas devised, no longer suffices for Duns. The different 
position which Thomas, the completer of a stadium of devel- 
opment, and Duns, the inaugurator of a new phase, assume, 
stands now in very natural connection with the fact, that the 
former in his whole literary activity appears as one who has 
reached final conclusions, as one who is in full unity with him- 
self. Compare, for instance, his youthful treatise De Ente et 
Essentia with his Summa ad gentiles, or even with his Summa 
Theologica. He is in all three the same, and yet there lies a 
uarter of a century between the first and last work. How 
different is the case if we compare the Opus Oxoniense of 


Duns, which he composed shortly before, and the Opus Pari- 
siene, or the Reportata which he composed soon after his thir- 
tieth year. It is usual to exalt the former at the expense of 
the two latter; no difficult matter, for the former is a book 
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edited by the author himself, while the two latter arose in the 
manner following. Instead of the early commentaries on the 
separate Distinctions of the Lombard, new explanations, 
where it appeared necessary, were written, and then what 
there was of these was apparently collected by a scholar. 
This was not done with strict consecutiveness, for the com- 
mentary on the fourth book promises that on the second. But 
if we bear in mind that we have here to do with a fragment 
and there with an elaborated whole, we shall be astonished at 
the progress in respect to definiteness of thought and expres 
sion, compared with the author of the completed work. What 
would the man have accomplished who was snatched away by 
death at thirty-four! Only in the rounded completeness in 
which Scholasticism appears to us in the works of Thomas, 
was it possible to make it acceptable and engaging to 
the circle of the unlearned, as Dante has atiolntel in the 
Titan-work of its poetical transfiguration. Even had he, 
which is uncertain, known Duns’ teachings, he must have ig- 
nored those in which he deviated from the others. Not where 
new truths are only combatted for, but where they are won, 
can the hymn of victory over the conquest achieved peal 


forth. It is true, where it peals forth, where yas and 


ladies are invited in to share the possession of which hitherto 
only the schools have vaunted themselves, the days of this 
teaching are already numbered. It is always thus: Philoso- 
phy utters the secret of an age; so soon as all know it, so 
soon as it is no longer a secret either to the few wise or to the 
masses, those of deeper insight have already found somethi 

which unconsciously to all has possessed itself of the age, pe | 
seek to formulate this. As Thomas formulates the peace con 
cluded between divine and secular wisdom, so does Duns for- 
mulate the recommencing strife between the two. If then 
he who sung the swan’s song of the middle ages was not 
able to take account of him, there is yet this compensation 
to him, that he who dees net shrink from the trouble of allow- 
ing himself to be instructed by him, is exceeding surprised to 
find in him so many anticipations of later teachings. Would 
only that there were more who did not shrink from this trou- 
ble! But it fares with Duns as with many an orator in many 
a national assembly: people imagine they have refuted him 
with what is styled “pleasantry” (Heiterkeit), as if, contrary 
to the familiar proverb, much laughter were a sign of wisdom. 


20 





EXEGESIS OF ROM. ii. 18. 


Art. IX.—EXEGESIS OF ROM. ii. 18, AND PHIL. ii. 10. 
By Rev. F. A. Apams, Orange, N. J. 


Kai donates ta Stagpépovta, “and approvest the 
things that are more excellent :” Rom. ii. 18. Eis ro doxtpya- 


tery vuas ta dtapépovta, “that ye may approve the things 
that are excellent :” Phil. i. 10. 


THE translation is plainly wrong. It carries by implication 
the notion that we are to approve the things that are excel- 
lent, instead of disapproving them; or, that we are to ap- 
prove the things that are excellent instead of approving 
things that are not excellent—which amounts to about the 
same thing. Such an injunction is too flat to have a place 
even in heathen morals. It is like commending us to like 

ood things, and to dislike bad things ; the words good and 
ad carrying of themselves all that the proposition conveys. 
It is like proving in mathematics that a part is less than the 
whole. he translation, therefore, cannot convey the mean- 
ing of the text. So far English commentators are agreed, and 
consequently translate anew, with variations which need not 
be quoted here. Grouping with these the current versions in 
the German, Italian, French, and Spanish, we find the transla- 
tion of doxiuaderr lying loosely between the notions to know, 
to discern, to prove, to approve ; and the translation of Ta d1a- 
pépovra floating more widely between things different, things 
contrary, and the best things. This is enough, perhaps, to show 
that the meaning of the passage has not yet been fixed ; that 
students and commentators have failed to see the exact point 
from which Paul spoke, the exact pressure which shaped the 

hrase. Even Olschausen, and Meyer agree in not seeing into 
it ; they attach the notion “ to prove what is right and what 
is wrong,” and leave it in that wide ethical category without 
any closer fixing. The phrase is like a lily broken off from 
its root, and floating in the water, attaching itself, by casual 
cohesion, now to this object, now to that. It will be a service 
to restore it to its root. 

We will first examine the words, Soxtuadzerv to try by some 
standard, as when one assays a metal to ascertain if it is gen- 
uine ; hence, to know the quality of a thing, judging it by its 
proper standard, or, to judge a thing by its standard. Then, 
as in examining a thing our interest attaches to what is good 
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in it rather than to what is bad, the word takes on the derived 
meaning, to approve. i 

Ta diagpéipovta from diagépw to differ, hence ta dtapép- 
ovra the things that differ. But, as in thinking of things that 
differ we naturally seek the best rather than what is worse ; 
ja: have as a secondary meaning, the better things, or the best 
things. 

e may then translate doxiyadgerv ta dia@éi porta to dis- 
cern the best things, or what is best, [instead of failing to discern 
them, and taking as the best something that is not the best.] 

Such a translation takes the words in their most usual, and 
most forcible sense. Is it the right translation? Begging a 
temporary acceptance of it, we will endeavor to justify it by 
interpreting it, and showing its fitness. 

The first question then is, what, exactly, did Paul mean by 
these words? What was he thinking of when he used them ? 
What habit of thought in him led to the phrase? What 
common ground between him and his readers did he touch in 
these words? In reply to this, we say (speaking before proof) 
the common ground Aer Paul and his readers, referred to 


in this phrase, was not ethical and Jewish. The reference was 
to notions belonging to the formal culture of the Jews ; quite 


foreign to us, and foreign to the purely Greek mind of that 
day, but as familiar to a Jew as are our own notions to us 
when we speak of the covenants, the saints’ perseverance, or the 
power to the contrary. Paul, in using this phrase, condescend- 
ed to the lower plane of Jewish thought, in order to raise their 
thought to his own, and with it clothe the words with a new 
and grander power. 

This we shall prove by reference to Jewish opinions and 
notions, but we may deduce it from the two phrases quoted. 
For in Rom. ii. 18 the words are used as expressing some- 
thing which the Jew proudly claimed for himself: in Phil. 
i. 10 they are used to express something which the Christian 
is to aspire to. Paul could not have used the words as found in 
Romans, had they not expressed something familiar and thor- 
oughly acceptable to a Jew ; he would not have used them to 
the Philippians if there was notin his mind a higher meaning, 
with which he wished to fill the words for Christian use. 

The statements necessary to establish the point we have 
made will be brief. 

But first it may be well to anticipate an objection. It may 
be said that it seems unfitting that Paul, the apostle of the 
Gentiles, should embody his thoughts in Jewish forms to 
such an extent as is implied in what has been said. To 
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this we reply, Paul was a Jew, and must of necessity 
have used, to some extent, Jewish forms of thought: 
besides, many of his converts were Jews, for he always 
began at the synagogue, if there was one, and if there 
was not, he met the Jews wherever he could find them; or, 
to say the whole at once. Paul must use some form of thought. 
and the Jewish form, with all its faults, was the best there 
was in the world at that day, for all moral and religious uses. 

We recur to the main question : what was the point in Jew- 
ish culture to which reference was made in the hres we are 
examining ? 

In the Jewish view, religion was not union with God, but 
the fulfillment of the law. The power in man was not faith, 
but free will ; and the divine working in man, for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, was not by the Spirit of God ; was not, 
strictly, a working in him at all, but for him, in giving him, 
providentially, external aids and opportunities ; and (to exalt 
the doctrine of free will, and so increase the chances for mer- 
it) this providential furtherance was represented as afforded 
just as freely to help the bad in evil as the good in righteous- 
ness. Their doctors expressed themselves somewhat as follows : 
“If men endeavor after the performance of the law, God, in 
the way of Providence, furnisheth them with external matter 
and means to perform all that good to which their own free 
will determines them ; whereas, wicked men find the like help 
of external matter and means for promoting their wicked and 
ungodly designs.” 

A righteous character, therefore, was built up of righteous 
outward acts; and as all good deeds were not of equal good- 
ness, the quality, as well as the number, became a factor in the 
product of righteousness ; one good deed of extraordinary right- 
eousness being sometimes equal to many good deeds of an or- 
dinary sort. 

From this conception of law and righteousness arose, of ne- 
eessity, a special branch of study ; the determining, namely, 
what were the most meritorious things to practice ; in other 
words, what were the most important precepts ; or, in the very 
words addressed to Christ (Matt. xxii, 36), “ Master, which is 
the great commandment in the law?” This study arose of ne- 
cessity, for if it was possible to discover the most important 
commandments, then the Jew, by laying hold of these, and prac- 
ticing them diligently, would store up righteousness much fast- 
er than by spending his time and strength on the small com- 
mandments ; just as the Pennsylvania farmer, if be can make 
sure where in his land to bore for oi! will neglect his plough- 
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ing, and go in for the main chance. This discerning of the 
best things was one of the high points of Jewish culture, and 
the men who were gifted with the power thus to discern, be- 
came their honored and trusted teachers. Here, then, we are 
fairly in sight of the Soxtuaderv ra’ Stapépovra of the text, 
in its natural setting in the Jewish mind. The dtagépovra 
were the best things to do, whereby to attain righteousness, 
and the business of the Jewish doctor was to discover (Soyzua- 
Zerv) such Stapépovra. The word fits the thing exactly, in 
every point of view, and that is the final test of an interpreta- 
tion. 

If it does not mean this that we have said, what does it 
mean, we may ask ; and the long line of interpreters, who can 
not agree, and none of whom can show a vital meaning, will. 
echo the question, what does it mean? 

Or, we may put it thus: something in the New Testament 
must mean what we have said ; and if these words do not mean 
it, what does mean it? The notion was too prominent in the. 
Jewish mind not to be referred to by Paul. Where does he 
refer to it? We answer, in the text, and also in other Scrip- 
tures. Read, in this light, Rom. xii 2: “Be ye transformed 
that ye may prove [SoxtyaZerv, discern] what is that good an 
acceptable and perfect will of God.” The adjectives ad- 
ded show that. Paul was laboring to exalt the well-known 
phrase, Soyuadery 10 SéAnua T6v9eOd, to a higher use. 

We have already referred to the question, “which is the 
great commandment” (Matt. xxii 36). So the question to 
Christ (Matt. xix, 16) tr? aya@dr xoinow, “What good thing 
shall I do?” reveals the same thought which we have made 
the key to our interpretation. 





Arr. X,—CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 

i Ellicott’s Commentaries. A Comme , Critical and Grammati- 
cal on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. With a Revised Translation. 
Introductory Notice by C. E. Stowe, D. D., pp. 183. Commentary to the 
Ephesians, with a Revised Translation, pp. 190. Commentary to the 
Thessalonians, pp. 171. Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles. By C. 
J. Exircorr, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 4 vols. Pp- 
264. Andover; W. F. Draper, 1864, 1865. Bishop Ellicott was born m 
1819 ; became Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, 1844, and Prof. of Divini- 
ty at King’s College, London, 1860; was made a bishop in 1862. Fis 
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Hulsean Lectures on the Life of Christ are well known. The first edi- 
tion of his commentary on the Galat’ans was published in 1854 ; and since 
that time he has devoted himself to this work with untiring assiduity. 
Besides the above four volumes, his commentaries on Philippians, Colos- 
sians and Philemon, completing the series as far as published in England, 
will soon be republished by Mr. Draper of Andover. These works are 
brought out in excellent style, with that typographical clearness and 
accuracy for which the Andover press is so favorably known. 

The method which distinguishes Bishop Ellicott’s commentaries is 
strictly philological. His single aim is, so far as possible, to find and 
state the exact sense of the sacred writers, according to the strictest 
rules of usage and grammar, with such historical notices and references 
as are iguitpcambte. His works are those of a thorough scholar and 
meant for the use of scholars, The text is first settled by a laborious and 
careful examination and criticism ; and then the meaning of the text is 
6licited by the application of the strictest rules and principles of phi- 
lology. The text in the main is that of Tischendorf. The introductions 
to the several books are extremely concise ; almost too much so for the 
wants of students ; but these can be readily supplied from other sources. 

The author does not go out of his way at all to furnish any material, 
excepting the pure sense of the text, to theologians and preachers ; he 
gives them exegetical results in a sharp and concise form, and leaves 
them to make what use of it they can. Hs whole work, too, is pene- 
trated by a devout sense of the strict inspiration of the Word of God; 
his single inquiry is, wuat does that word teach? And so he has !ur- 
nished the best examples, in English exegetical literature, of a commen- 
tary, in the term's strictest sense. Appended to each epistle is a Revised 
Translation, with ample quotations from the older translators, afforling 
full opportunity for comparison. Interwoven with the notes are also 
references to the best illustrations of the doctrinal points to be fount in 
the theological literature of England ; this part of the work, too, is eare- 
fully done, and will be found of great value. 

In the Preface to the Pastoral Epistles, Dr. Ellicott discusses in a can- 
did spirit the question of a revision of the English Bible. He is definite 
in his view that such a revision must at some future tim: be made, ‘‘a@ 
loving and filial revision ;’’ since ‘‘ there are errors, there are inaccura- 
cies, there are misconceptions, there are obscurities’’ in the present 
version, which so far forth, are ‘‘ misrepresentations of the Linguaye of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ But yet he says, “ it is my honest conviction, that for 
any authoritative revision we are not yet mature either in B.blical learning 
or Hellenic scholarship.’’ And all the attempts yet ale confirm him 
in this view. ‘‘ Our best and wisest course seems to be tiis—to encour- 
age small bands of scholars to make independent eff>:ts on separate 
books, to invite them manfully to face impartial er.t cism, and so by 
their very failures to learn practical wisdom, anJ out of their censors to 
secure co-adjutors, and by their partial successes to win over the } reju- 
diced and the gainsaying.” Dr. Bllicott"s own versioa will help to this 
end ; the chief difficulty about it is, that it is so very accurate an literal 
as sometimes to seem stiff and harsh. 

The Greek text is printed at the top of the page, with a marginal 
summary in English of the contents of each section; diretly under the 
text, also running across the page, comes the apparatus for settling the 
Coren, well done, clear and concise—better digested 
than Alford’s ; then follow the grammatical and critical notes in double 
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columns, very clearly printed. No difficulty is shirked ; conflicting views 

are fairly weighed ; and we feel that we are in the hands of a wise, can- 

did and thorough expositdr. All the chief ancient versions are constant- 

ly used, and the best modern helps. Our theological students ought to 

have these books constantly at hand, so as to learn how to interpret the 

— They are to the English scholar what Meyer’s are to the 
rman. 


Expository Lectures onthe Heidelberg Catechism. By George W. Bethune, 
D.D. 2-vols. New York: Saetpon and Co, 1864. These Lectures are 
a very valuable addition to the literature of the Heidelberg Catechism 
and of systematic theology. They are admirable examples of the wa 
in which doctrinal preaching can be made attractive and profitable. Wit 
no obtrusion of the scholastic and forma! elements of the system, they 
go over the ground thoroughly and systematically, and with constant 
reference to the Christian character and life. Students in divinity may 
learn much from the diligent study of such models. A thorough prepa- 
ration is evinced throughout, without any parade of learning. And Dr. 
Bethune’s affluent general learning and brilliant gifts as a pulpit orator, 
give fullness and variety to his exposition of the most difficult topics. 

These lectures, too, may lead some persons to a more diligent study 
of the admirable catechism on which they are based—on the whole, per- 
haps, the very best of the Catechisms of Continental Europe, uniting, as 
does hardly another document, the truest spirit of both the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches, though mainly Calvinistic in its tone. 

The volumes are brought out in elegant style by Sheldon and Co., 
who always do their work well. A full bibliographical list of writers on 
the Catechism is appended by the editor. Several works have been pub- 
lished since this list was made out; one of the most valuable is Sud- 
’ hoff's ‘‘ Theological Hand-book.’’ The tercentenary volume of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in this country should also be consulted. A valu- 
= account of this Catechism was given by Dr. Schaff in our Review 
ast year. 


Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and on the Religious Questions 

of the Day. By M. Guizotr. New York: Scrrpner and Co., 1865. pp. 356. 

his noble work of Guizot will be a help and cordial to many lates: It 
will, with a large class, have a much greater influence than if it were 
written by a theologian. It takes up the great religious questions of the 
day from the point of view of a man versed in public affairs, thoroughly 
read in history, and able to appreciate, without undue refinement, the 
large, practical bearings of the subject. It is a wise book, in what it 
omits, as well as in what it says. 

The whole plan of Guizot contemplates the production of five volumes ; 
the second on Christian History ; the third on the actual state of Chris- 
tianity in face of its foes ; the fourth, on its future destiny. 

The subjects of the Meditations in the first volume, are Natural Prob- 
lems ; Christian Dogmas; The Supernatural; The Limits of Science ; 
Revelation ; The Inspiration of the Scriptures; God according to the 
Bible ; Jesus Christ according to the Gospel. 

On all of these topics, while it can not be said that the trains of 
thought are absolutely original, yet many of them are presented with 
freshness, and in so clear a method as to have the effect of novelty. 
The second essay, for example, defends the position that the specific 
Christian doctrines are the solution of the problems of natural religion ; 
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and this is admirably put. The chapters on the Supernatural, and on the 
Limits of Science, state the questions in a satisfactory way. The 
whole work discusses the great religious problems of the times in a wise, 
catholic, and firm spirit. Guizot, as the crowning honor of his life, 
will take his place among the besi defenders of the Christian faith. 

.The book is very well translated, and aes in good style and clear 
type. Prof. Tayler Lewis adds a valuable note on the bearing of gram- 
matical anomalies upon the question of inspiration. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Hi the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apos- 
des. tt ly pecermaan, nelig Dr. Ryland’s Translation, revised and 
corrected after the fourth German edition, by E. G. Rosinson, D. D., 
Rochester Theological Seminary. New York: Suetpen and Co., 1865, 

p. xxviii, 547, royal 8vo. This great work of Neander is too well 
wn to require any new commendation. It has its recognized place, 
as, upon the whole, the most genial and complete account of the Apos- 
tolic men, and times, and writings. If we may use the word, the 
inwardness, the deep spirituality of Neander’s Christian thought and 
experience, are nowhere more fully revealed. He penetrates to the 
heart of the matter; he seems to read the souls of those about whom he 
writes. He uses the external as a means of coming to the internal. And 
with all his sagacity in stating the differences, even the shades of differ- 
ence, among the apostolic men, and in their modes of thought and state- 
ment, there is also the fullest recognition of their substantial unity in 
spirit, thought, and doctrine. Peter, Paul, James, John—we see them in 
their individuality, and also in their union im the faith of Christ. 

A new English edition of this work was much needed. Mr. Ryland’s 
translation was first made in 1841 ; the fourth edition of the original was 
published in 1847; its numerous additions and corrections were append- 
ed to Ryland’s text in 1851, and not incorporated withit. And, besides, 
this translation was in many ways imperfect. We are glad, then, that 
so competent a scholar as Dr. Robinson has put his hand to the work of 
revision, and given us this excellent edition, on which we can safely rely 
for accuracy and completeness. Quotations from other languages have 
been done into English, in both the text and notes. The publishers have 
made a solid and handsome volume. It will be the standard edition of a 
work indispensable to the ministerial library, and full of instruction for 
all thoughtful readers. 


History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
By Azer Srevens, LL.D.: 2 vols. The Planting and Training of Ameri- 
can Methodism, to 1792. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1864. With 
portraits of Rankin and Vasey. This well compacted and digested his- 
tory is appropriately introduced by a comparison between Watts and 
Wesley. Methodism in its practical efficiency has a sort of likeness to a 
steam-engine. Dr. Stevens continues his excellent work, with the same 
comprehensiveness, minuteness, and spirited delineation which marked 
the earlier volumes. American Methodism is honored in and by its his- 
torian. If the history is continued, as here begun, it will be the best 
history of any denomination yet produced in this country. All the points 
connected with the early mission under Wesley, and the introduction of 
Methodism into the different parts of the land, the character and influ- 
ence of the early preachers, the shaping of the ecclesiastical system, and 
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the general spirit of Methodist theology, are faithfully and elaborately 
portrayed. 

Dr. Stevens rightly says that Methodism ‘‘ was not a new dogmatic 
phase of Protestantism. They err who interpret its singular history 
chiefly by its theology.’’ Arminianism was dominant in the Anglican 
church long before Wesley, though our author is wrong in putting South 
(vol. I. p. 29) among its defenders. He also overstates ‘‘ the general 
acceptance given to the doctrine of Assurance,’’ relying upon the asser- 
tions of Sir William Hamilton, which have been so wt refuted by 
Principal Cunningham. Methodism in fact was a new system; not on 
account of its Arminianism, but on account of its peculiar combination 
of certain Arminian doctrines, with the so-called ‘‘ doctrines of grace.’”’ 
Chapter V. in Bk. IIL(vol. II.) is instructive on this point-—in describing 
the creed of Methodism, as compared with the XXXIX (the author by a 
slip says ‘‘ Forty-pine’’) Articles of the Church of England. His exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of Perfection, as held by the Wesleyans, is also 
worthy of note. 


R. F. Grav, of Marburg, in a recent work on the Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic Races, in relation to Religion and Science, (Stuttg., 1864, pp. 
244,) examines with care the traits of these two great races, whose pro- 
gress and interaction have controlled the course of history, and shows 
that the conflict between the tendencies they respectively represent 
runs down to the present times. The Semitic people, at the height of 
whom stood the Hebrews, represented faith in a living God ; it brought 
salvation to mankind; it upheld the authority of conscience, and the 
ideas of God, judgment, and eternity. The Israelites are the culmina- 
tion of the general Semitic tendencies to what is supernatural and di- 
vine. The Indo-Germanic stock developed art, science, philosophy, 
pelopentsnen etc. The former are more susceptible to divinity, the 

ter to humanity. The former are religious and ethical; the latter 
eritieal and rational. When Renan says that the Semitic are ‘‘ an infe- 
rior race,’’ he speaks in the name of the intellectual pride of the Indo- 
Germanic race. The contest is on the question, whether thought and 
imagination shall be freed from the bonds of conscience and religion. 


The Hist of the Jews: From the earliest period down to modern 
times. By Henry Hunt Mirman, Dean of St. Paul’s. 3 vols. Boston: 
William Teuit: This reprint from the newly revised and corrected Lon- 
don edition of a work which was popular thirty years ago, comes to us 
in the attractive dress of the Riverside press, with the luxury of clear 
type, good paper, and an open and inviting page. It is enlarged, and, in 
some respects, altered from the earlier editions, yet not so as to change 
the spirit or general drift of the work. 

Of this wonderful and peculiar people, whose history is an ever-liv- 
ing verification of the truth of the Divine Word, we believe there is no 

opular and accessible record in our language comparable to this of 
Dean Milman. It covers the whole ground. It commences with the 
story of Abraham, traces the wanderings of the Tribes, their consolida- 
tion, the glories of the kingdom under David and Solomon, its subse- 
quent decline, the vigor of the Maccabean princes, the powerful but 
wicked reign of Herod, mis-called the Great, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the dispersion of the race, and their various fortunes down to 
our own day, with a concluding chapter on the influence of the Jews on 
philosophy, poetry, and history. 
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On some of the critical questions suggested in this long series of events, 
especially on the limits which separate between the natural and super- 
natural, Dr. Milman does not always express an opinion. He either 
still reserves his judgment, or he does not choose to stand as umpire be- 
tween conflicting parties. Hence, his history moves with somewhat 
more of freedom and vigor, when it leaves the sphere of the supernatural 
altogether, and recounts the fortunes of this remarkable people in their 
various struggles with ‘‘ the Gentiles,’’ among whom they have been 
forced to abide as outcasts for these eighteen hundred years. 

Throughout its whole extent, the work is marked by elegance of com- 
position, and by candor, fairness, and moderation in judgment ; and al- 
though, from the extent of ground which it covers, the writer can not 
stop for critical discussion of contested passages or events, although on 
some points he is less decisive than we could desire, he always avoids a 
dogmatic and dictatorial tone,and if he can not successfully elucidate the 
narrative, at least leaves us in a quiet and conciliated temper. 


Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecuer, D.D. Edited 
by Cuartes Beecuer. With Illustrations. Vol. Il. New York: Har- 
pers, 1865. pp. 587. The second volume of Dr. Beecher’s life describes 
the most important and stirring part of his career, from 1824 to its close. 
The great work he wrought in Boston and its vicinity ; his removal to 
Lane Seminary, and his labors and conflicts there; his trials for heresy 
before presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies; his exertions in 
favor of temperance, and against infidelity and Romanism; his entangle- 
ments with theological parties in and outside of New England ; his skill 
and directness as a teacher ; and, above all, his zeal and success as a 
great preacher of the gospel—all these points are minutely and faithfully 
reproluced in this most attractive biography. We are not sure, but that 
some other biographer, than one of his own sons, might have been less 
restrained by a natural unwillingness to speak too strongly, and have 
done better justice to the real greatness of Dr. Beecher, and brought out 
his character and deeds in more full and striking relief. It strikes us, 
too, that some parts of the personal correspondence were evidentl 
meait only for private eyes and ears; and that Dr. Beecher himself 
would hardly have printed some sharp criticisms on men and things, 
which are here reproduced, The total impression left, is that of a noble, 
manly, sel!-sacrificing, genial and loving nature, with the highest men- 
tal and moral endowments, and an eloquence that was not equalled in 
his generatior, devoted to the great work of preaching repentance to- 
wards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Few men have so lived 
by the light of a single great idea. 

His own explanations of his doctrinal belief, especially in respect to 
original sin (p. 391.), show that the points of difference between him 
and his opponents were much more faint than was supposed in the heat 
of the controversy. His strong personal affections had a prominent part 
in determining his course of action. He would not go to extremes with 
either party. 

His biography is a most valuable addition to our ecclesiastical and 
theological literature, as well as most engrossing in itself. It is, of 
course, brought out by the Harpers in very good style. 


The History of the Romans under the Empire. By Caartes Mertvae, B. 
D. From the tourth London edition. Vol. VII. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1865. pp. 569. With a full index of seventy pages to the 
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seven volumes. This volume concludes the republication of Dr. Meri- 
vale’s able work, which is printed by the American publishers in admi- 
rable style, surpassing the English edition. It speaks well for the intel- 
ligence of our reading public, that such an expensive work, running 
through so many volumes, can, in these times, be brought out success- 
fully. This last volume is even more interesting and able than its prede- 
cessors. It comprises eight reigns, and about one hundred and ten 
years, from the accession of Vespasian to the death of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, a. p. 180. And here it comes upon the period traversed by 
Gibbon. Though the author has neither the minute learning nor the 
method of Gibbon, nor his power of historic representation, yet he will 
rank as second only to the great masters in the English historic litera- 
ture. And he writes, too, under a profound conviction of the truth and 
necessity of the Christian faith. The grand result of his historic re- 
searches is, that the Roman Empire was prepared for the reception of 
Christianity ; and that the salvation of the old world could be achieved 
only by the prevalence of the new faith. The history of the Empire, its 
literature, its philosophy, its superstitions, its civic degeneracy, its 
moral excesses, all tended in this direction. ‘‘ The world was dying out 
at Rome,’’ and Christianity came to save it. The author says, that he 
‘‘can not venture to anticipate’’ that his work ‘‘ should be permanently 
accepted as the English history of the Upper Empire.’’ But it will be 
— before it can be superseded. No historical library can be complete 
without it. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Deutsche Uebersetzung der Zendbiicher. Von Professor Prerraszewskt. 
Berlin. F. Weidling. 1864. Professor Pietraszewski, a Pole, has pub- 
lished a grammar of the Zend language, and also the text of the three 
sacred books, translated into French and Polish, the Vendidad, the 
Yasna, and the Wispered. He also proposes to publish a dictionary of 
the language. His translation into German of the works of Zoroaster is 
intended to popularize them, and is done, he says, ‘‘ with the conviction 
that the originals have never yet been understood.’’ He complains that 
Sprengel, in his version, has falsified the original by introducing ideas 
from other oriental languages. His object is to restore the original text. 
Many parts of the work he finds to he interpolations of a later date. 
Among these he puts the representation in the first two books of the 
Vendidad, that the human race is an incarnation of the divine, of Or- 
muzd. He puts the time of Zoroaster at 500 before Christ ; and makes 
his religion to be much simpler than has usually been supposed. He 
says, in his preface: ‘‘ In the time of Zoroaster hens was great tyranny 
and a crowded population in Persia. The wise Zoroaster, as the books 
recount, then came as a prophet, in the name of God, and commanded’ 
the oppressed people to emigrate to the ‘seventh region,’ where they 
fish for amber. This is the meaning and object of the text. After is- 
suing this command, Zoroaster gives laws for the journey and for the 
aowhens:” ‘* These laws contain the doctrine of one single, all-merciful 
God ; they enjoin morality, monogamy, and labor. eee especially in- 
sist upon apes as the surest and best means of plenty and inde- 

endence. mysterious doctrine is taught.’’ The books also contain 
instructions as to cleanliness, and the means of preventing the plague. 
This representation of Zoroastrianism, if correct, must- modify the cur- 
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rent accounts. Whatever is said of the angels and demons is put to the 
account of later additions, made when the books first became known, a 
long time after the birth of Christ, under the middle Sassanide dynasty. 
Prof. P. maintains that previous translators have made gods where there 
were none: thus, e. g., the personification of Mithra—which word, he 
holds, means only Lord, and has not the sense of mediator. The evil 
spirit, Ahriman, he also holds, is often interpolated into the text, by taking 

e word airieme, (also in Turkish,) and which means to rate, as re- 
presenting a divinity. Yet there are some cases in which Prof. P. him- 
self renders it by evil spirit. 

If these views (which we condense from Der Gedanke, part iv, 1864) 
be correct, a great modification must be made in the current representa- 
tions of the Zoroastrian religion. Of asupersensible world, all the traces 
that remain are a good and an evil spirit. 


Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Mutier: Second Series. 
With thirty-one Illustrations. ew York; Scribner, 1865, pp. 622. 
These fascinating Lectures are written in the spirit of the saying of 
Leibnitz, ‘‘ that languages are the best mirror of the human mind, and 
that an exact analysis ofthe significations ef words would make us better 
acquainted than any thing else with the operations of the human under-. 
standing.’’ The first part of the work examines the body of language; 
the second, its soul ; the first, the sounds, letters, syllables; the second, 
the conceptions of the mind expressed in words—and this leads the au- 
thor over into ingenious and philosophical disquisitions on mythology, 
ancient and modern; which might at first sight seem an irrelevant topic, 
but which he so handles as to show ina most forcible manner, what 
we may call the reflective influence of words on ideas ; where words are 
idolatrously substituted for the proper mental conceptions. 

The second Lecture examines clearly the relation of reason and lan- 
uage: ‘‘no speech without reason, no reason without agen ;’’ also 
iseussing at length Bishop Wilkins’s ingenious attempt at framing a uni- 

versal language. ll language comes, not from sounds, but roots; and 
the great business of historical philology is to trace these out in 
their transformations. In the seventh Lecture the root war is thus 
tracked through all its changes, yielding as surprising results as any 
development in the sphere of nature ; and on the principle of “ natural 
selection,’’ too, here skilfully applied. The physiology of anon is 
largely and clearly illustrated, by ne in two Lectures. influ- 
ence of ‘‘ metaphor,’’ its necessity and limits, are fully explained in the 
eighth lecture. But perhaps the most interesting part of the volume, 
and in some respeets the most novel, is, in the last four Lectures on my- 
thology ; showing that a more thorough knowledge of this subject may 
be gleaned from language than from almost any other source, Many of 
Professor Miiller’s incidental opinions and judgments on collateral mat- 
ters are worthy of notice. Thus his distinction of the different kinds of 
knowledge, of. the philosophical meaning of faith, ete.; and his inci- 
dental reply to Mansel on the negative character of the idea of the Infi- 
nite. The last sentence of the book has a profound sense and wide appli- 
¢eation: ‘‘ The mischief begins when uage forgets itself, and 28 
us mistake the Word for the Thing; the Quality for the Substance ; 
the Nomen for the Numen.’’ The book is brought out in the best style ; 
paper, printing, binding—all excellent. 


Method of Philological Study of the English Language. By Francts A. 
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Marcu. New York: Harpers. 1865. pp. 118. The author of this book 
is Professor of the English Language and Lecturer on Comparative Phi- 
lology in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. He is one of the best scholars 
in the country, especially in the department of Comparative-Philology, 
which is now receiving so much attention. The object of this little man- 
ual is to show how the English language may be studied, just as the Greek 
and Latin languages are studied; so that every word, construction, 
thought, fact, allusion, may be fully understood by the pupil. This vol- 
ume will prove an invaluable aid and guide to both teachers and students. 
We heartily wish that it might be introduced into all our academies ana 
colleges. It ought to be. It is the best thing of the kind yet produced : 
in fact the only one, which is really thorough and systematic. The ex- 
tracts, to which this method is applied, are from Bunyan, Milton, Shak- 
speare, and Chaucer. The method is philosophical, minute, and ex- 
haustive. 


Phrasis : a Treatise on the History and Structure of the Different Languages 
othe World, with a Comparative View of the Forms of their Words and the 

tyle of their Expressions. By J. Wison, A. M. author of “ Errors of 
Grammar and Nature of Language.’’ Albany: J. Munsell. 1864. pp. 
384. With a likeness of the author. This work is another evidence of 
the increased interest in philological researches, which is so marked a 
characteristic of recent scholarship. Mr. Wilson has evidently devoted 
laborious study to this branch of learning, and has produced a volume 
which will be a stimulus and help to future inquirers. A Table of Con- 
tents should have been given to aid in getting a clear view of the gener- 
al method of investigation. The author says in the Preface: ‘‘ Some 
credit is claiu ed for the general plan and conception of the work, one 
which is entirely new.”’ It is also recommended by the fact that Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, to whom it is dedicated, devoted ‘‘ several weeks’’ to the 
examination and criticism of the manuscript. 

The volume is divided into two main Parts: the first treats of the 
Elements of Languages, and the second of the History of Languages. 
The first Part is introduced by a brief review of the principles of - 
lish and of Latin Grammar, as a preparation for the subsequent discus- 
sion. The nature of Nouns, Adjectives, Cases, Numbers, Genders, Com- 
parisons, of Pronouns, Prepositions, Adverbs and Conjunctions, is then 
exhibited, followed by a review of the forms of the Participle and a dis- 
quisition on the nature of the Verb. The subject of Etymology is next 
taken up at length, and quite fully analysed. The second part presents 
an instructive and elaborate History of the main peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent leading languages. 

The work is not so much an attempt at a philosophy of language, as 
a digest of the main facts about languages ; and as such it will be wel- 
comed as a useful aid to the student. it shows the marks of thorough 
study, and an ability to compress a multitude of facts into a concise ex- 
position. While not free from occasional awkwardness and inele- 
gance in point of style, it is, on the whole, clearly written, and is credit- 
able to the industry and perseverance of the author. 


Wet Days at Edgewood: with Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old Pas- 
torals. By the author of ‘ My Farm at Edgewood.’’ New York: Chs. 
Scribner. 1865. pp. 324. This new volume by that universal favor- 
ite, Ik Marvel, is felicitously dedicated to Mr. Scribner, in recognition 
of his ‘‘ literary judgment”’ and ‘‘ uniform courtesy.”’ It is redolent of the 
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soil both of the farm and of books. It contains capital work in the sub- 
soiling of literature, bringing to light hidden wealth. No one of the 
author’s volumes is written in clearer style ; no one is more fascinating. 
We mi hi say of it, as he says of Charles Lamb: ‘‘No, you need not 

ut back the book, my boy ; ’tis alwaysin place.’’ Beginning with the 
yreek and Roman literature, that has to do with farming, we are 
brought down through nine ‘‘ wet days’’—days as bright as any out-of- 
doors sunshine—and hold converse with wise and genial men who have 
talked of farms and gardens. The largest space is fitly given to England. 
Many a rainy day will be cheered by this charming volume. 


The Culture of the Observing Faculties in the Family and the School. By 
Warren Burton. New York: Harpers. 1865. This is a highly sug- 
gestive little volume, and is full of wise, pertinent and important teach- 
ings. Its study would add to the interest of life. 
Science for the School and Family. Part Ill. Mineralogy and Geology. 
By Wortuincton Hooke, M. D. Illustrated by nearly two hundred en- 
ravings. New York: Harpers. 1865. Among the numerous scienti- 
c text-books of the day, none, perhaps, take a higher rank than this 
series by Dr. Hooker. They are systematic, clear, and concise in style, 
well-arranged, admirably and profusely illustrated and made intelligible 
to the pre ont. They are sure to come into extensive use. 


O Mother Dear, Jerusalem. The Old Hymn, lt» Origin and Genealogy 
Edited by Witi1am C, Prime. New York: A.D. F. Randolph. 1865. 
An elegant edition of this famous hymn, in tho form ‘‘ as nearly as may 
be,’’ which it bore iwo hundred years ago. ‘* This hymn has grown to 
be very sacred. It was sung by the martyis of Scotland. It has rung 
in triumphant tones through the arches of mighty cathedrals; it has 
been chanted by the lips of kings, queens, anu nobles ; it has ascended 
in the still air above the cottage roof of the poor ; it has given utterance 
to the hopes and expectations of the Christian on every continent, by 
every sea-shore, in hall and hovel, until it has become, in one or an- 
other of its forms, the possession of the whole Christian world.’’ The 
editor gives a good deal of the literature conne.ted with the hymn. 


Tony Butler; a Novel. New York: Harpers. 1865. This novel 
originally appeared in serial form in The Dublin Unwersity Magazine. It 
belongs to the better class. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Caarves Dickens. With Illustrations. New 
York: Harpers. 1865. The first part of Dickens’ last and popular novel, 
which is appearing in serial form in Harper's Magazine, is now published 
in separate form. This work is sure to find many readers and admirers. 


Vanity Fair ; a Novel without a Hero... By Wuutam Maxerrace THaAck- 
ERAY. ith Illustrations by the Author, and a Portrait on Steel, en- 
raved by Halpin after Lawrence’s Picture. A new and elegant Library 
Edition, in three volumes, post 8vo, on toned paper. Cloth, $7 50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. Of this master-work of the 
lamented author, nothing need be said. Vanity Fair will be appre- 
ciated so long as genius is honored. But too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon the publishers for the taste and skill which they have shown 
in their new edition of Thackeray’s writings, of which these elegant vol- 
umes are the first instalment. The letter-press, the binding, the form, 
and the illustrations, are all perfect. It would be hard to increase the 
artistic attractions of the work. It cannot fail to be highly popular. 
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The P. Curate. A Novel. By the author of ‘ Chronicles of 
Carlingford.’’ New York: Harper & Bros. Mrs. Oliphant has suc- 
ceeded in making an interesting novel, with a clergyman for the central 
figure. It is not, perhaps, equal in sustained vigor to some of her previ- 
ous works ; but the story is well told, and the characters are natural. 
It introduces us to scenes of religious life in the midst of the current ec- 
clesiastical movements of England. 

Mattie: A Stray. By the author of ‘‘ High Church,”’ “‘ No Church,”’ 
&c. New York; Harpers, 1865; 75 cents. A very interesting tale, 
illustrating the motto: ‘* By bestowing blessings on others, we entail 
them on ourselves.’’ A Stray, from the lowest haunts of vice, maintains 
her virtue, through many trials, gives life, order, and comfort to all 
around her, and sacrifices her own love to the welfare of those less noble 
than herself. The different characters are drawn with skill. 


My Brother's Wife: A Life History. By Ametia B. Epwarps. Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels, No. 250. A spirited and well-managed 
tale, by an author who has already received a large circle of readers. 
Her reputation will be increased by this new volume. 


A Graduated System of Sunday School Instruction ; Primary Year—Second 
Year—Third Year. <A Year with St. Paul. By Cuartes EK. Knox. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. These books aim to be much more than mere 
question books. They aim to furnish a course of education in the Scrip- 
tures. The design is to make the system, which, in some form, is in 
every school but the Sunday-school—the ‘‘ graded ’’ system—practical in 
teaching and in learning the Scriptures. 

The pian of the whole course includes three parts: the oral instruction 
of the Infam department, in which the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Institu:es, the twenty-third Psalm; the familiar stories of the 
Old Testament, and some of the simpler parables, are made the substance. 
of lessons ; the memorizing part of the course, consisting of five years 
in the ordidnary Sunday-school, or Middle department; and the topical 
part, consisting of a graduated series of Bible-class studies. 

The Primary, the Second, and the Third Year, are three books out of 
the five designed for the memorizing part of the course, the Fourth 
Year and the Senior Year being in preparation. The object during these 
five years is the exact learning of Scripture, giving to the child a clear 
and intelligent arrangement of the parts of Scripture which should be 
his for life ; in reaching which, three principles, common to all good ed- 
ucation, are used : first, the adaptation of the lesson to the advance of 
the child, in gradual increase of the number of verses and of questions, 
and gradual intricacy in the quality of the selection, as the mind of the 
child grows; secondly, frequent reviews—the verses of previous Sun- 
days being repeated constantly —review of the quarter of the year being 
required in review lessons, and the three years represented in the books 
before us requiring a repetition of the Saviour’s life in outline ; and 
thirdly, stimulation to home preparation of the lesson, in putting the ques- 
tions of the books from the child’s, and not from the teacher’s, stand- 

int. 


In the topical part of the course, only one book has been gevseien- 


‘* A year with St. Paul,’’ which is now in its third edition. The comple- 
tion of the series of topical studies completes the full course of study, 
when ‘‘ it is believed that there will not be one kind of Scripture, if in- 
deed one book of the Bible, unrepresented.”’ 
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The child who takes the course in order, makes a regular and gradual 
ascent from the Lord’s Prayer to the discussion of the evidences of 
Ghristianity, or the doctrine of inspiration, or even systematic theology. 

Some of the advantages of such a course of Scripture education are 
given in the introduction to the Second Year : 

‘*1. It is a systematic course. Each year, if used in connection with 
the other years, adds its part to a carefully constructed plan. The whole 
course aims at a definite result—a definite education in Scripture teaching. 

2. It gives definite limits to the Middle department in relation to the 
Infant-class and the Bible-classes. There is a time fixed for beginning. 
At a fixed time the course ends. And these two important points, at 
which there hes been so much vagueness and hesitation, are clearly 
marked. The course of the Infant department brings the little scholars 
up to - beginning. The course of the Bible-class takes them on from 
the end. 

3. The character of the selections, as well as the length of the les- 
sons, advances regularly in its adaptation to the advance of the child. 
In the Primary Year, the selections are from simple incidents. In the 
Second Year, something of instruction is added to incident. In the Third 
Year, discourse or doctrine holds a larger proportion to incident ; while 
in the fourth and fifth years, doctrine, as taught in the Scripture address 
or psalm or prayer, occupies the whole time. 

4. A chronological order of the gospels is preserved, according to Dr. 
Robinson’s Harmony. Each outline is chronological in itself. without 
disturbing the order of the evangelist’s narrative ; and therefore each 
outline fits back into the preceding, making at the end a complete har- 
mony, without confusion in the child’s mind by mingling the different 
gospels in one text-book. 

5. Variety and comprehensiveness, to a very considerable extent, are 
secured. The leading facts and doctrine of the gospels are studied in a 
short time, giving as much as possible of them all in a compact, sys- 
tematic form. All the principal kinds of Old Testament scripture are 
represented freely in those passages which are precious to the Christian 
experience of every age. 

6. Through the Middle Department, constant repetition of verses is 
made a leading principle in memorizing. This is done in three ways, to 
secure the Scripture in the mind: first, by the repetition of one or fwo 
previous lessons every Sunday; secondly, by poate | reviews which 
sum up the results; thirdly, by the repetition of the substantial outline 
of the life and doctrine of our Saviour for three years. 

7. The Scriptures are therefore clearly and firmly fixed in the memory, 
without overburdening the mind with indefinite, promiscuous, and mo- 
notonous study. 

8. The plan gives unity to the teachers, as an organized corps, doing 
one work. Each is a part of one system. Both teachers and superin- 
tendent work toward one definite purpose of completing the Scripture 
ag of the child, so far as that education depends on the Sunday- 
school. 

9. The gradual advance from the simpler to the more difficult subjects, 
gives a better opportunity to lead on the child’s mind to a higher and 
more thorough systematic discussion of doctrine in the more argument- 
ative parts of the Scriptures."’ 
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MISCELLANY. 


The Addresses at the Inauguration of Rev. A.A. Hopes, D.D., as Professor 
of Didactic Theology, in the Western Theological Seminary, have been 
published in a pamphlet of 51 pages. Dr. C. C. Beatty gave a valuable 
and impressive charge. Dr. Hodge’s Inaugural address describes 
chiefly the nature and relations of Systematic Theology, and gives abun- 
dant evidence that he is well trained for the important post he has been 
called to occupy. 


The American Crisis: A Discourse, by Suzrman B. Canrtecp, D. D., 
Syracuse, N. Y. A thoughtful, patriotic, and eloquent discourse. 


The Address of Mr.G. C. Maunp, of Baltimore, before the Alumni 6f Penn- 
sylvania College, August 10, 1864, on the “yun of the Ameri- 
can Citizen, is earnest, clear, and patriotic. is allusions to the future 
historical renown of Gettysburg, are pertinent and felicitous. 

Rav. Homer M. Duynine’s Thanksgiving Sermon, on The Strangeness of 
God’s Ways, is a clear and forcible account of the leadings of divine 
Providence during our present national struggle. ‘‘ Our posterity in the 
generations to come, far out at sea, shall catch sight of the summits of 
these events, and shall steer their course by them as landmarks in their 
voyage over dangerous waters.”’ 


Arr. XI.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SCANDINAVIA, 

G. Svepern’s work on the Wars and Policy of Sweden, 1808 to 1815, is 
highly commended. 

The Zeitschrift fiir lutherische Theologia, Jan., 1865, gives an account 
of the theological and religious journals now published in Sweden. 1. 
Theologisk Tidskrift, edited by Prof. Beckman, aided by the Theological 
Faculty of Upsala, published every two months. 2. Swenk Kirkotiduing, 
edited by Bishop Sundberg, published every fortnight. Both of these 
periodicals are thoroughly Lutheran, and contain essays on theological 
and ecclesiastical subjects. 3. The Universities of Lund and Upsala, 
in their respective journals, devote one department to theology. 4. 
Wittnet (The Witness), edited by Myrverg, published at Gottenburg—a 
single sheet, issued irregularly, devoted to the defense of religion. 5. 
Prof. Myrberg also edits the Bidrag tui biblisk Theologie (Contributions tw 
Biblical Theology) made up of translations and theologicai and philosoph- 
ical essays, published at irregular intervals. Prof. M. is one of the ablest 
of the younger clergy, and is noted for his refutation of the idealism of 
Prof Bostrom, who, in the last ten years, has written against positive 
Christianity. 6. Monadsblad fur biblisk Theologie edited by Dr. Ekman 
of Stockholm. 7. A weekly journal Waktaren, a popular and efficient 
religious sheet. There are also three ines devoted to missions. 
A free-thinking journal, Tidskrift fur fri Forschung (Journal Free In- 
vestigation) edited by Dr. Warburg (of Jewish descent), V. Rydberg and 
Dr. surzenbecker, the latter known as a poet and political writer. ht 
is published in Gottenburg. 

icrorn Rypsere of Gottenburg, of some repute as a poet and political 
21 
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writer, and one of the editors of a Journal for Free Inquiry, is the author 
of a book (publi hed 1862, second edition 1864,) entitled The Doctrine of 
the Bible about Christ, and Conscientious Inquiry ; taking the ground that 
the Bible does not teach the divinity of Christ, and, as coming fiom 
Jewish soil, could not do so. He grants that it teaches not a mere po- 
litical Messiah, but also his pre-existence. He brings much from the 
Jewish literature to illustrate his views, which are similar to, though 
not so extreme as those of Prof. Colani of Strasburg in his Christ and the 
Messianic Belief of his Times; Colani says, that ali in the Gospels 
which describes Christ as superhuman is a mere interpolation. Lwuther- 
ische Zeitschrift. 

Prof. Carpart of Christiania, an able scholar, is publishing a very tho- 
rough examination of all that pertains to the early symbols, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene, ete. He also edits a journal devoted to the mission 
to the Jews, which has a circulation of 1500 copies. 

Prof. Jounson edits the Norwegian Church Journal, Christiania, and is 
publishing in it as ries of lectures by Caspari on the History of the Pa- 
triarchs. 

The Danish Grundtrigian controversy still continucs in full life, in 
spite of the war. 

Bishop Martensen has published an able work entitled Defense against 

Grundtvigianism, which went through five editions in six weeks. Cxav- 
sen has also written on the same sid . The whole question of the use 
and authority of symbols of faith is under discussion. On the side of 
Grundtvig, Prof. Hammerich of Copenhagen has published a work. Lu- 
therische Zeitschrift. 
Professor J. R. Keyser, of the University of Christiania, is deceased. 
He wrote on Scandinavian antiquities, and on the History of the Church 
in Norway in Catholic Times. He was also one of the editors of a col- 
lection of the Ancient Laws of Norway. C.C. Rafu, of Copenhagen, is 
also dead. His researches on the early Discovery of America by the 
Northmen are well known. He was the most learned man of his times 
in all Northern lore. 





SWITZERLAND. 


Errenne Cuasten, the author of the Destruction of Paganism in the East, 
and of the History of Christian Charity (both crowned by the French 
Academy) has published an attractive and concise history of Christianity 
in Modern Times (1520-1800) in continuation of his Christianity and the 
Church in the Middle Ages, 1859. He intends to complete the work in 
two more volumes, one on Christianity in the first six centuries, and the 
other on recent Church history. 





ITALY. 


The population of the new kingdom is 21,777,334, divided into 7720 
parishes. In the public schools are 1,149,013 scholars. There are 93 
royal, 115 private, and 111 free gymnasia, with 20,373 pupil-. Also 
67 lyceums, with 4612 scholars; 39 royal technical schools, 35 private 
and 94 free, with 9554 pupils. In the kingdom are 19 Universities, 15 
of which are state institutions, and 4 free; an Institute for Higher In- 
struction in Florence, and a Scientific Academy at Milan. The students 
at the universities number 15,508, of whom 10,000 are credited to Naples. 
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In Macerata there are 63 professors and 37 students, and in Urbino 11 
professors.and 8 students. 

PEeTRUCELLI DELLA Gatina, a member of the Italian parliament, is bring- 
ing out in Paris an interesting History of the Conclaves for the election 
of the Popes. He has had access to numerous unpublished documents. 
Two vols. are issued. 

Italy has now five evangelical journals; De Sanctis’ Eco della Verita 
the most infl:ential, published twice a week ; the Scuola della Domenica, 
weekly ; Letture di Famiglia, every fortni_ht; I/ Racoglitore Evangelico, 
Milan; Lo § 10 della Verita, in Palermo. Dr. De Sanctis’ Almanac, 
L’ Amico di Caso circulated 80,000 copies last year. 

The seventh volume of Giuserre Mazzini’s collected work; has appear- 
at Milan. 

One of the striking points about the present revival of thought in Italy 
is the increased attention given to the study of philosophy, and especi- 
ally of the German systems. Proressor Berrranp Spaventa, of Naples, 
teaches the Hegelian system. At an examination for the doctor's degree 
in Naples, held last December, the subject was the Principles of the 
German Philosophy, and the candidate, a Calabrian, named Friice Tocco 
explained the Hegelian Sein and Werden, Grund and Folge, Gegensatz and 
Widerspruch, with a tiuency which is said to have astonished his audience 
Professor Vera, who has written several works in French in vind ca- 
tion of Hegelianism, and who has also translated Hegel’s Logic and 
Philosophy of Nature into French, —_- on this remarkable movement. 
Aura is professor of Philosophy at Naples, Tari teaches Aisthetics, 
Zululli, Moral Philosophy. 

A new edition of Dante is in preparation from Mes. of the Fourteenth 
century, preserved in the library of Monte Cassino. 

Castellani, a Roman archeologist, has published a work on Primitive 
Civilization, tracing it to the Pelasgi in Italy before the siege of Troy. 
They were, he alleges, driven by the Northmen to the East, and after- 
wards returned to Ethiopia. e work has been prohibited by the 
Papal authorities. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


A collecticn of unpublished documents upon the discovery and con- 
quest of the Spanish possessions in America and Oceanica has been 
issued in Madi.d, being the first volume of a series. The materials are 
derived from the Archives of Indian Affairs. 

In Portugal, 1862, there were 1,708 public schools, and 1,057 private 
schools ; the former had 79,172 pupils, the latter 27,959. This is in a 
population of about 4,000,000; or one pupil to 37 inhabitants. In 
France there is one to 9; Holland, one to 8; England, one to 7; Prus- 
sla, one to6. Outof the 107,103 pupils in Portugal, only 29,369 are girls. 





GERMANY. 


i i fi; Wissenschafiliche Theologie, 4s. Heft, 1864. B. Spiegel on 
Johannes Pollius, an almost unknown name among the German reform- 
ers, who aided in the reform of Osnabriick. He died in 1564. J. T. 
Tobler on the Codex Sinaiticus, in relation to the a to the He- 
brews ; and Prof. Ph. Buttmann on the same Codex, marking its | ae 
ties of orthography and usage, The latter essay is minute and thorough. 
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L. Paul in continuation of the controversy on the historical credibility of 
Christ’s Resurrection. G. Frank on a free-thinker of the seventeenth 
century, John Philip Treiber. Al. Buttmann on Lipsius’s posthumous 
work upon the Greek of the Bible. A. Hilgenfeld on the Tibingen 
an in relation to the attacks of the Roman Catholic Professor 
Aberle. 

Mr. Ernest pe Buysen has made a contribution towards a reply to 
the question—who was Adam? His theory—suggested, perhaps, by a 
phrase of the late Baron Bunsen—is that Zoroaster was the Hebrew 
Adam. This suggestion is a curious one; and Mr. de Bunsen has pre- 
sented it ably and learnedly. 

Zeitschrift f. Lutherische Tieologie. Jan. 1865. Dr. J. C. M. Laurent on 
Synzygos, Phil. iv. 3, contending that it is a proper name (not “ yoke- 
fellow '’); E. Paret, on the Spiritual Powers in the church, an examina- 
tion of the original gifts and their permanency; G. E. Plitt on the book 
called ‘‘ Theologia leusta?’ advocating the view that it is mystic 
pantheistic, and not really reformed in tone; D. Kerler on Luther's 
views about Work ; 0. Zéckler, Prof. at Giessen, on Therese d’ Avila 
or de Jesu), as exhibiting the monastic spirit of the sixteenth century. 

usual full biography occupies one third of the number. 

Studien und Kritiken. Jan. 1845. Drs. Hundeshagen, Riehm and 
Beyschlag, are added to the corps of editors, Rothe withdraws. This 
number contains an interesting sketch of the Messianic Prophecies, by Dr. 
Riehm ; a criticism on Strauss’s New Life of Jesus, showing the contra- 
dictions between him and Baur; Piper on the representation of Revela- 
tions in Christian Art; Hollenberg’s notes on Schenkel’s Dogmatics ; 
with reviews of Dove’s Journal of Canon Law by Palm ; of Hundeshagen 
on Church Politics by himself ; and of Baumlein on John by Weiss. 

Dr. D. Scuenxen, whose Portraiture of the Life of Christ has recently 
been so severely criticised, edits the Allgemeine Kirchliche Zeitschrift, a 
monthly, published at Elberfeld. The January number reviews the 
present position of parties and tendencies in the church, &c. It is of a 
more popular and sketchy character than most of the German reviews. 

In 1858, King Maximilian II. of Bavaria, formed the plan of a History 
of the Sciences in Germany in recent times. Leopold Ranke drew up a 
full draft and directions. Two volumes have just been issued by the 
Historical Commission of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; the History 
of State Laws and Politics since the sixteenth century, by T. C. Blunt- 
schli; and the History of Mineralogy 1650 to 1860, by Fr. von Kobell. 
The price is low, since the expense is largely defrayed from the royal 
purse. Among the projected Histories are Catholic Theology by Wer- 
_ner; Protestant Theology by Dorner; Philosophy by Zeller ; Aesthetics 
by Lotze; Classical Philology by Sauppe; German Philology by R. von 
Raumer; Oriental Philology by Benfey ; History by Képke; Jurispru- 
dence by Ihering ; Political Economy by Roscher ; Mathematics by Ger- 
hard ; Geology by Ewald, etc. The plan is comprehensive ; and the 
collaborateurs are men of the highest note in their respective depart- 
ments. 

Momsen is editing an edition of Cicero’s De Amicitia, from a manu- 
script of the ninth century, in the collection of Didot of Paris, which 
varies considerably from the current text. Didot has nineteen Mss. of 
Cicero’s works, four of the fourteenth, and four of the sixteenth century. 

A new edition of Pauly’s invaluable Real-Encyclopedia of Classical 
Antiquities is in progress; the first half of vol. I., A. to Apollinopolis 
is out. It is much superior to any other work of the kind. 
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The fourth edition of De Wette’s Hebrew and Jewish Archaeology, 
edited by Prof. Raebiger is out. It makes a volume of 442 pages. 

Domsart’s new edition of Augustine's De Civitate Dei (2 vols. Teubner, 
Leips.), gives for the first time a thoroughly revised and critical text on 
the basis of Mss. in Paris, Munich and Bamberg. The Benedictine edi- 
tion gives extracts from various Mss., but does not use them for correct 
ing the text. A manuscript of the tenth century is the basis of the new 
text. 

The long-promised first volume of Tholuck’s History of Rationalism 
has at last been published ; it begins with the History of Pietism. Tho- 
luck has published four volumes by way of preparation for this work, to 
which he has devoted some years of his life. 

Pauut’s History of England from 1814, vol. i., is out, coming down to 
death of George IV. It maintains his own reputation, and that of this 
series of histories, among which Springers’ Austria, and Bernhardi’s 
Russia take a high rank. 

Srrauss is preparing a work on Schleiermacher’s recently published 
Life of Christ, entitled The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History. 

The new part of Bunsen’s Bibel-werk concludes the New Test, Ephe- 
sians to Revelation; by Prof. Holtzmann. Two volumes are still wanting 
in the Old Test. 

De. Lurnarpr, Professor in Leipsic, delivered in 1864 a course of 
Lectures on the Fundamental Truths of Revelation, which have been 
published, and gone rapidly through three editions. They are avowedly 
constructed on the basis of Pascal’s Thoughts. The topics are: the 


Antagonistic Schemes, historically treated ; the Contradictions of Life 
God a Person ; Creation; Man; Religion ; Revelation; History of Reve- 
lation (Heathenism and Judaism) ; History of Christianity ; the Person 
of Christ. The author has also written a valuable review of Strauss, 
Renan and Scherkel on the Life of Jesus. 


FRANCE. 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne. Oct. 1864. Acts of St. Eugenias, a 
supposed companion of St. Denis, martyr at Deuil, near Paris, in second 
century; by Asse Davin. De Rougemont, on Shakspeare’s Will, as 
showing him to be a Catholic. De Riancey, on the Oriental Origin of the 
European Nations (Pelasgi, etc.) M. Wescher, on a variety of new and 
important Egyptian Inscriptions. Abbé Alliez, on Faustus of Riez, de- 
fending him against the charge of Semi-Pelagianism. Meignan’s 
Defense of the Gospels against modern criticism. Nov. 1864; Disserta- 
tion on the Altar to the Unknown God, by Chevalier Drach (in his Har- 
mony of the Church and the Synagogue, 2 vols., 1844), recast with 
notes by Bonnetty; a learned dissertation, inclining to the view that 
the Unknown God was Jehovah. Latin text of the Acts of St. Eugene, 
from a manuscript of the fourteenth century. Account of the late Bishop 
Gerbet of Perpignan. The Philosophy of Prayer, by Laurentie. 

Revue Chrétienne. Nov. 1864. An admirable account of the Battle of 
Lepanto, by Rosseeuw, St. Hilaire; Germond, on Saint-Beuve’s Mon- 
day Criticisms, a new collection; Delmas, on Character in France. Ex- 
tracts are also given from the Editor’s (De Pressensé) Notes of Travel in 
Palestine. . 

L’ Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et Curieuses, published once a fortnight, 
corresponds with the London Notes and Queries, and is conducted witb 
spirit and success. 
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Father Tailhan, of the Society of the Jesuits, has edited, in the third 
part of the Bibliotheca Americana, Paris, Nicholas Perrot’s Memoirs on 
the Customs and Religion of the Savages of North America. It now 
sees the light for the first time. Father Crayon, of the same Society, 
has published a Bibliography of all the works pertaining to the Jesuit 
history. 

E. Plotard, La Religion primitive des Indo-Européens. Tibergbien, La 
Theorie de la Connoissance, ses Origines, ses Lois, etc. 

Humboldt’s Correspondence, edited by Mr. de la Roquette, vol. I., isa 
work of rare interest. The text includes the most eminent names in lit- 
erature and science in Europe for the last half century. Sketches of the 
biographies of the writers are to be given. 

It is reported that the lost books of the Annals of Tacitus have been 
discovered in Catania. They relate to the reign of Caligula. 

The Annuaire Philosophique, vol. 1., for 1864, reviews all the French 
works on psychology, metaphysics, and morals. 

M. Vattier is giving in La Correspondance Littraire accounts of the 
lives and works of the living French Academicians. One of the later 
sketches is devoted to Count de Montalembert, the eloquent orator ; his 
works are collected in eight volumes, three contain his Discourses. His 
other chief works are, St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, 1836, often reprinted ; 
Monuments illustrating her history, 1838; Vandalism and Catholicism in 
Art, 1839; Saint Anselm, 1844; Political Future of England, 1855; the 
Western Monks, 1860; Father Lacordoire, 1862. He has also written for 
the Reme des deux Movles, and largely in Le Correspondant. 

» Joseph Pierre Proulhon, the recently deceased French political writer, 
was born in B+sang on on the 15th of July, 1809. In 1837 he was partner 
in a printing house in his native place, and published an edition of the 
Bible, with annotations. Going to Paris, he published a pamphlet, in 
which he enunciated his celebrated doctrine, ‘* Property is Robbery.”’ 
After the revolution of 1848 he became the editor of Le Representant du 
Peuple, a ralical newspaper, and was elected deputy to the constituent 
essembly. He is said to have left a body of annotations on the 
Bible. His various short-lived papers, from their violent tone, fre- 
quently involved him in difficulty, and finally gaining for him a three 
hoi imprisonment. As late as 1858, he was again sentenced to a simi- 
lar penalty for his three-volume work on Justice in Revolution and the 
Church. 

Proudhon’s writings are chiefly political, Among his works the prin- 
cipal are: Rig't to Labor, The Malthusians, Demonstration of Socialism, 
Revolutionary Ideas, Confessions of a Revohutionist,*Acts of the Revolution, 
Social Revolution Demonstrated by the Coup d’ Etat, (a partial apology for 
Napoleon's policy,) Manual of Operations on the Bourse, (a satire on Pari- 
sian stock-jobbers,) and his latest production, published in 1861, and 
entitled, Peace and War. 


ENGLAND. 


Theological Works: A new, the 3rd edition of Lee’s Lectures on Inspi- 
ration has been published. The Abp. of Dublin, Trench, says it is the 
best treatise on te subject in the English tongue. Rev. C. A. Row has 
published a vol. on the Nature and Extent of Inspiration, pp. 437, in 
reference chiefly t» the New ‘Testament, which is well spoken of. Rev. 
W. B. Marriott, on the Testimony of Inspired Writers to the Nature of In- 
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spiration (pp. 631,) attempts to show that the apostles clamed no more 
Inspiration for what they wrote than for what they spake; that they 
did not pretend to infallibility on all subjects, etc. He argues, too, that 
the eceayg the Word of God is never applied in the Bible to the Bible as 
a whole. Dr. Bannermann, of New College, Edinburgh. Inspirat on ; In- 
fallible Truth of Scripture. Mar Jacob, bp. of Edess, who died A. D. 708, 
was renowned for his learning, and received the name of ‘‘ the commenta- 
tor.’’ Dr. George Phillips has just edited, from the Syriac Mss. in the 
British Museum, his Scholia on Passages on the Old Testament, never 
before published. Mar Jacob also composed a Syriac grammar and 
restored the purity of the Syriac language. 

There were published in England, in 1864, 3,553 new works, pam- 
phiets included ; 715, religion; 233, biographical and historical ; 151, 
geography and travels; 515, general literature ; 256, philology, English 
classical, and foreign. The edition of the London journals amounts to 
248,000 copies daily. The total sale of copies of weekly journals 
amounts to 2,263,200, of which number, 1,149,000 copies are issued by 
newspapers partly political, partly literary; 510,400 copies thereof are 
purely politival; 252.500 are issued as sporting sheets; 47,000 copies 
are devoted to agriculture ; 45,050 copies are devoted to architectural 
and polytechnic arts; 40,750 copies are isuel by periodicals devoted 
to general literature . 15,300 copies are issued by periodicals exclusively 
devoted to medicine, chemistry, pharmacy, ete; 12,000 devoted to law; 
8,500, to music ; and 183,700, to theology. 

The statistics of magazine literature, inclusive of ‘‘ Reviews,’ weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly, show still more astounding results, they having 
been quadrupled within the past five years. 

The Canon of Westminster, Dr. Cur. Wornswortn, has begun a work, 
the Holy Bible, with Notes and Introduct.ons: Part 1., Genesis and Fxedus. 
He shows, of course, wide reading, anid illustrates largely from patristic 
sources. But, when he attempts to prove the universality of the deluge 
from the universality of Baptism, as an antitype of the Deluge, and 
from the universality of the Floed of Fire, of which the deluge was a 
type (2 Pet. ii. 6,: iii. 5, 6), he does little towards refuting the gain-say- 
ers or edifying the faithful. Rev. J. H. Blunt has published a Dzrectorium 
Pastorale adapted to the Church of Eagland (p. 436), which is said to be 
a useful work. Rev. F. Meyrick has written a sharp pamphlet on Dr. 
Newman's Rejection of Liguori’s ‘Taeory of Equivocation, exposing his 
inconsistencies. Rev. ©. J..Vaughan’s Epist'es of St. Paul for English 
Readers, Part I, the First Epistle to tae Taessatonians; by the same 
author, The Church of the First Days: The Church of Jerusalem. The Syn- 
tax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament, by Wm. Webster, A. M. Of 
Alford's New estament for Englist Readers, Vol. Il, Part I, contains the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Rev. Wm. Denton, Commeatary on the Lord's Prayer. 
Rev. H. Goodwih, Dean of Ely, Commentary on St. Luke; Matthew 
and Mark already published; for domestic use. 

University for Wales: That which has long been a desideratum for 
Wales, as well as a subject of wonder that it had not been formed 
—a University—is about aah founlel. It will be on the same lib- 
eral principle as the London University, or the Irish Queen's Colleges ; 
and will be of great importance for the literary and theological advance- 
ment of the Independents and Calvinistic Metho lists, while it will most 
probably absorb the Episcopal College at Lampeter. 
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Epi Clergy of England and Ireland: At the Annual Conference 
for the Dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, November 23d, a paper 
was read on ‘‘ Demand and Supply of Clergy in England and Ireland." 
In 1863 there were 2281 clergy in Ireland, of whom 60 per cent were 
incumbents. The Church was progressing. From 1800 to 1829 there 
were 619 new churches built; from 1829 to 1863, there were 326. But 
in the year 1730 there were 200 clergy for say 100 churches, and now 
there were still 139 for the same number. There had as yet, therefore, 
been no great increase in the demand for clergy, but it would shortly 
come. At present, they required 63every year. In England there were 
22,000 clergy, including 3,000 unattached, or 14 per cent; 2,000 foreign 
chaplains and tutors, or 9 per cent. ; 12,000incumbents, or 57 per cent.; 
and 4,400 curates, or 20 per cent. In England, the churches increased 
by 90 every year ; and the multiplied efforts of the Church would require 
a large annual increase to the clergy. But even at present they required 
for England and Ireland 674 annually. To meet that, the supply from 
Oxford. Cambridge, and Dublin produced only 500, and was diminishing. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature. Jan. 1865. The Nature and Extent 
of Inspiration, illustrated by extracts ; Tyndale’s Translation of the New 
Testament, and Mr. Fry’s Facsimiles ; Capital Punishment, and Genesis 
jx. 6; Popular Infidelity in the Metropolis—a startling array of the facts ; 
Exegesis of Difficult Texts; Prof. G. Masson on Metaphysics among 
the Arabs—a valuable sketch on the basis of Munk’s Works ; The Revela- 
tion of the Blessed Apostle Paul, translated from a Syrian Manuscript by 
Dr. Justin Perkinse—taken from the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society ; Rev. Franke Parker on the Meronic Cycle and Callipic Period ; 
be - gern of Lady Mary from the World, in Syriae text, by Dr. W. 

right. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Jan. 1865. St. Brigitta 
and the Northern Church—a most interesting sketch, on the basis of 
Hammerich’s Life of St. Brigitta. 1863—the fullest and best work on 
the subject of this Scandinavian Saint and her remarkable ‘‘ Revelations ;"’ 
Antichrist—arguing that it is the Roman Church; Twenty Years of the 
Free Church of Scotland ; Unexhausted Resources of Christian Evidence, 
by Professor Lorimer, an Inaugural at the opening of the New College 
Hall of the English Presbyterian Church in‘London; the Dogmatic Ele- 
ment in Ulilman’s ‘‘ Sinlessness of Jesus’’—as not sufficiently recognizing 
either the strict divinity or the atonement of Christ; Recent German 
Discussion on the Atonement—chiefly devoted to the views of Prof. Hoff- 
mann of Erlangen, in his Schriftbeweis ; Man’s Mental Instincts; Works of 
John Knox; Memorials of Rev. Wm. Bull; the Rev. James D. Buras; 
Biblical and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 

Davip Lane's edition of the Works of John Knox is completed by the 
publication of the sixth volume ; it was begun in 1846. A brief biogra- 
phy is added. This edition is the only good one. 

Mr. James Nicnot of Edinburgh is to bring out a series of Puritan 
eommentaries on the Bible, in crown octavo. Bishop John King on 
Jonah (1618) ; Ed. Marbury on Obadiah (1649) ; John Rainolds D. D. on 
Obadiah (1613) ; R. Stook and 8. Torshall (1641) on Malachi; R. Bernard 
on Ruth (1678), and Thos, Fuller on the same (1654) are already out, 
making two vols. Attersol on Numbers; Rogers on Judges ; Cotton on 
Canticles; Perkins on Galatians; George on Hebrews; Dickson on 
Paul’s Epistles—are among the volumes in preparation. Three vols. are 
offered to subscribers for 10s 6d. 
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The remarkable library of Mr. Offor is to be sold at auction. His col- 
lections of early printed Bibles is one of the most celebrated. For forty 
years he was preparing a History of the English Bible, with numerous fac- 
similes, which was never completed. His edition of Bunyan is well 
known. 

Four elaborate volumes on the Book of Daniel have been published in 
England during the last two years, vindicating its authenticity ; W. Boyle, 
Taspiration of the Book of Daniel ; J.C. Walter ,Genuineness ¥ the Book of Dan- 
wel ; J. M. Fuller, Authenticity of the Book of Daniel ; G. B. y, Daniel the. 
Prophet. Dr. Pusey’s book is very full and thorough. 

The Eart or Dersy has translated the Iliad of Homer into English blank 
verse, two vols. Mr. W. Simcox has rendered the same into hexameters, 
retaining the spelling of proper names as in the original. 

Dr. McCausland, Adam and the Adamites ; the Harmony of Scripture and 
Ethnology. Dr. Candlish, the Fatherhood of God (the Cunningham Lec- 
tures); C. W. King, The Culdees and their Remains; Dr. Hanna, The 
Advent and Earlier Years of our Lord, Bunsan’s God in History is trans- 
lated by Miss Winkworth; Ernest de Bunsen, The Hidden Wisdom of 
Christ, and the Key of Knowledge, or History of the A ha; Rev. Cha, 
Merivale, The Conversion - the Roman Empire (Boyle Lectures) ; F. D. 
Maurice, Lectures on St. Luke ; Rev. F. Tranch, Brief Notes on the Greek of 
the New Testament, for English Readers. Epistle to the Galatians, by Rev. 
Dr. Lightfoot, Prof. of Divinity, at Cambridge. 

Mr. Murray announces A Dutionary of Christian Antiquities, by various 
writers; a second series of Stanley’s Jewish Church ; Student's Manual of 
—— History ; the Hand Bible, with Notes, by Rev. Ed. Churton; 

ines of Theology, from the French of Alexander Vinet; Rev. J. B. 
Paton, Review of Renan's Vie de Jesus. 

Miss Whately writes to the Notes and Queries, that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
Life of her father, Archbishop Whately, was written ‘without the know- 
ledge or sanction of any of his family,’’ and contains ‘‘ many repartees 
and jokes never uttered by him."’ 

Proressor Gotpwin Sarra has in preparation a Short History of Eng- 
land Down to the Reformation, to be published by Macmillan. 

Hersert Patmer’s Memorials of Godliness, from which were derived 
the Paradoxes ascribed to Bacon (see our last number, p. 174), are to be 
reprinted under the charge of Rev, Alexander Groshart. 

Mr. Frawcts Fry is preparing for publication a description of the 
Great English Bible, 1530, the Cranmer Bibles 1540, 1541, and the large 
folios of the Authorized Version, 1611. Of the latter he has compared 
seventy copies, nearly all of them more or less imperfect. 

Lownpes's Bibliographer’s Manual, edited by Bohn, is completed by 
the eleventh part, which contains lists of books printed by learned So- 
cieties and private presses. 

Rev. E. Garperr’s, Boyle Lectures February, 1864, on the Divine Plan 
of Revelation, is an argument from internal evidence, establishing the 
structural unity of the Bible. His motto is: ‘‘ Moral sequence rules 
everywhere,’’ The argument is well handled. 

The subject of the Bampton Lectures, 1864, by Rev. T. D. Bernarp, 
is The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 

James Donatpson is writing a History of Christian Doctrine and 
Literature to the Nicene Council. The first volume on the Apostoli- 
cal Fathers is announced. The author is to discuss the genuineness 
of all the early Christian literature, the circumstances of the writers, and 
the growth of Christian theology. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA . 


A New Literary and Religious Monthly. Under the pleasing title of 
Hovrs at Home, Charles Scribner & Co., of this city, commence early in 
April, under the editorship of the Rev. J. M. Sherwood, a Monthly which, 
from its object and plan and the character of the writers engaged in its 
support, we think can hardly fail to be a great success. The Editor’s 
address says: ‘‘ Hours at Home is designed to stand among our Monthly 
magzzines as a representative of the Religious element of American 
‘literature. Besides articles on purely religious subjects, it will contain 
reviews of books, biographical and historical sketches, poetry, notes of 
trivel, moral tales, papers on popular science, and ess -ys on miscella- 
neous topics. Discarding the frivolous, the irreligious and corrupting, it 
will aim to furnish a pure, healthful, and instructive literature ; it will be 
animated also by a thoroughly Catholic spirit, so that it may belong to the 
entire American church. In brief, Hours at Home will aim to be what 
its nane indicates: a Family Magazine, unexceptionable in all its teach- 
ings, elevated in tone, and useful; at the same time it will strive to ren- 
der itself an invaluable aid to the Sunday-school teacher, and a welcome 
visitor to the study of every pastor. Numerous eminent clergymen and 
laymen of all denominations, distinguished as popular writers, have been 
engaged as contributors to Hours at Home, whose names will be a suffi- 
eient pledge of the high standard of literary excellence which will char- 
acterize it. While Hours at Home will be thoroughly American, the edi- 
tor will avail himself of the choicest materials furnished by the foreign 
religious magazines. The articles will be short, varied, and sprightly. 
No expense will be spared to make it equal to any magazine in the country 
in mechanical execution and general appearance. Each number will con- 
tain 96 pages, royal octavo, double columns.’’ The first number will con- 
tain a mezzotint engraving of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, from a statue by 
Paul Akers. The price will be $3 a year. 

The Christian public, we are sure, will welcome such a monthly. It 
is much needed. The country is flooded with irreligious and semi-infidel, 
frivolous and corrupting literature ; and a popular monthly, of the high- 
est literary ability and yet pervaded by a religious tone and spirit, such 
as we are certain will chetbotentiie Hours at Home, is a want everywhere 
felt and confessed. We wish it a signal career of success and usefulness. 

A new literary monthly has just been started by D. M. Gazlay & Co., 
New York, entitled Gazlay’s Pacific Monthly. In general appearance it 
resembles Harper's Magazine. It contains less matter, and is well illus- 
trated. Price, $5 a year. The first number (January) starts off well. 
It is occupied mainly with matters relating to the Pacific States. 

A New Work on China. Rev. J. Doolittle, Missionary of the American 
Board at Fuh Chau, in China, after spending a few months with his 
friends in the United States, has sailed for London, proposing to spend 
several months there in order to publish first in that country a volume 
on the home life of the Chinese —the fruit of more than a dozen years 
of close observation of their domestic, business, and religious habits and 
condition. 

Benjamin Silliman, LL. D., died at New Haven, Conn., November 24, 
1864, in the 86th year of his age. He has been a Professor of Chemistry 
in Yale College since 1798. He published a Text Book of Chemistry, 
two volumes, in 1830. He also founded the American Journal of Science 
in 1818. He has contributed more than any other American to the gene- 
ral diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
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Myron Winslow, D. D. LL. D., died at the Cape of Good Hope, while 
on his way from India to England. He has been forty-five years a mis- 
sionary of the American Board. Few men haVe accomplished a greater 
amount of valuable service in the missionary field. Besides the presi- 
dency of the Madras College, and the care of a native church, he pub- 
lished a History of Missions, afd Hints on Missions, and translated the 
Bible into Tamil. But the greatest work of his life was the Tamil and 
English Lexicon, upon which he labored over twenty years. The 
work has been, by competent authority, pronounced the greatest achieve- 
ment of any American scholar and missionary. It is a quarto of 1,000 
pages, and 68,000 words translated into English, of which one half were 
collected by the author. The dictionary is a complete one, containing 
the mythology of India, names of heroes, poets, warriors, etc., defini- 
tions and illustrations of the Brahmaic tongue. It is a work greatly 
needed in christianizing and civilizing that people, and the native and 
English press have been loud in their expression of thanks to the author. 

n the last number of this Review, in an article on the Indians, Dr. 
Williamson inadvertently fell into an error in stating that a certain 
family in Ohio is descended from the New England Indians. We regret 
the mistake, but none beyond the family referred to probably knew to 
whom reference was made. 

A manuscript dictionary of the Maya language of Yucatan, now in 
the possession of Mr. John Carter Brown, of Providence, R. L., is said to 
be one of the most complete dictionaries extant of any of the languages 
of Spanish America, as large as Molina’s Dictionary of the Mexican Lan- 
guage. Dr. Berendt, a German physician, being long resident in South 
America, is transcribing it; he ascertained that the author was a 
Franciscan Monk, living in Yucatan between 1570 and 1600. 

The Historical Magazine for February, has an interesting article on the 
first books printed in Mexico. The priority has usually been given to 
the Doctrina Christiana, printed by Juan Cromberger, 1544; but it seems 
that nine years earlier, 1535, there was printed The Spiritual Ladder by 
St. John Climacus, Juan Pablos being the printer. ‘Titles of several other 
works printed before 1544, are also given. 

Mr. Scribner proposes to republish Forsyth’s Life of Cicero; Lord 
Derby’s translation of Homer; Fronde’s History of England. Dr. 
Schaff’s Lange is already in its fourth edition. 

Comparative Statistics. Since the secession of the Southern churches, 
the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church are more evenly bal- 
anced than many suppose. The following tables compiled from the min- 

0. 8 


utes of the year are: N. S. 
Synods reported...........-.00e00000: 25 - # 
PRUIUOREEED oc ccs cccsdccevencercvene 126 105 
Ministers ............. atdit eb eh? tonnes 2,265 1,644 
SE cocccatacen Catnecseséteknes 2,626 1,442 
Communicants ............ceeeeee sees 231,960 138,074 


The benevolent contributions of the two bodies which will perhaps 
represent their relative activity, do not admit of oo except on 
the four objects following, the New School, so called, being silent on the 
other objects for which the churches have contributed : 


0. 8. N. 8. 

Domestic Missions.................... $86,414 $174.177 
Foreign Missions...................-- 126,615 98.529 
BGucation 2... ek 135,344 88,353 
Publication. ........ ccc cecesscseose 23,184 77,442 


ITTISTITIT TTT TTT $437,501 
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WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
KITTO’S CYCLOPAZDIA OF BIBICAL LITERATURE. [Illustrations. 8vo, 
840 pp., cloth, $4.00. 
EADIE’S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 8vo, 
840 pp., $4.00. 

CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 8vo, cloth, arabesque, $1.75. 
HUTCHINSON’S MUSIC OF THE BIBLE, with numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, $3.25. f et ' 
KITTO’S HISTORY OF PALESTINE: Over 200 illustrations. 12mo, $1.75. 
HACKETT’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. Illustrations. $1.50; 
fine edition, tinted paper, square 8vo, cloth, red edges, $2.50. _.. io 
ELLICOTT’S LIFE OF CHRIST, with notes etc. Royal 12 mo, cloth, $1.75. 
Also, New Editions just Published of the following Valuable Works : 
ARVINE’S CYCLOPAZDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND 

THE FINE ARTS. Containing sa copious and choice Selection of Anec- 
dotes of the various forms of Literature, of the Arts, of Artitecture, En 
vings, Masic, Poetry, Painting, and cul , and of the most cele- 
Frated Literary Characters an! Artiste of verte pr yeh gsi ond 
dc. By Kazlitt Arvine. A. M., author of ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Moral and 
i Anecdotes.’’ With numerous Illustrations. 725 pp. octavo, 
This is 1 tui choicest collection of Ancodol ever pub It 
contains Bron psersom thousand Ao Anecdotes: and such is the ry By 


BAYNE’S ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. By Peter Bayne, 
M. A., author of “ The Christian Life Bocial and Individual.” Arranged 
in two Series, or Parts. 12 mo, cloth, each, $1.75. pens 
These volumes have been prepared by the author exclasively for his American 

publishers. eT ae 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; or, Meditations on the Last Days of Christ. 
de ce apap in. ss hina as te.” 12mo, 




















SRWING-MACHINES 


Were Awasied the ighest Premiums, over all competiters, at the following 
State and County Fairs of 1863: 

NEW YORE STATE FAIR, for best family machine, best m'f'g machine, and best machine work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR, for best machine for all purposes, and best machine work. 

STATE FAIR, for best family machine, best m’f’'g machine, and best machine work. 
IOWA STATE FAIR, for best family machine, best manufacturing machine, and best machine work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR, for best machine work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, for best machine for all purposes; and best machine work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR, for best machine for all purposes, and best machine work. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, for best manufacturing machine, and best machine work 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, for best family machine, best m’f'g machine, and best machine work. 
OREGON STATE FAIR, for best family machine, and best machine work. 
Chittenden Co. (Vt.) Fair, for best family machine, best m’fg machine, and best machine work. 
Franklin Co. (N. Y.) Fair, for best family machine, and best manufacturing machine. 
Champlain Valley (Vt.) Fair, for best family machine, best m’f’g machine, and best machine work. 
Hampden Co (Mass ) Fair, diploma for family machine, and machine work. 
Washington Co, (N. ¥Y.) Fair, for best family machine, 
Quesns Co. (N. Y.) Fair, for best family machine, best m’f'g machine, and best machine work. 
Saratoga Co. (N. Y.) Fair, for best family machine. 
Mechanics’ Institute (Pa.) Fair, for best machine for all purposes, and best machine work, 
Greenfield (O.) Union Fair, for best family machine, and best machine work. 
Clinton Co. (O.) Fair, for best family machine, and best machine work. 

Co. (Pa.) Fair, for best machine for all purposes, and best maciiine work. 
San Joaquin Co. (Cal.) Fair, for best family machine, and best machine work. 
San Jose District (Cal.) Fair, for best family machine, and best machine work. 


Ané at the following State and County Fairs of 1864 x 

MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, for best family machine, and best machine work. 
IOWA STATE FAIR, for best family machine, and best machine for light and heavy wosks 
WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, for best family machine, and best manufacturing machine. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, for best double-thread sewing machine, and best machine work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, premium recommended for beatiful, elaborate, and perfect machine work. 
Queens Co. (N. Y.) Fair, for best family machine, best m’fg machine, and best machine work. 
‘Westchester Co. (N. Y.) Fair, for Lest family machine, and best machine work 
Franklin Go. (N. Y.) Fair, for best family machine, best m’f'g machine, and best machine work. 
Scott Co. (Iowa) Fair, for best sewing machine, and beat machine work. 
Montgomery Co. (O.) Fair, for best family machine, and best machine work. 

B@ The abuve comprises all the Fairs at which the Grover & Baker Machines were exhibited in 1863 and 1904, 


GROVER & BAKER §&. M. CO. 
495 BROADWAY, New-York. 
- 18 Scwwen-Sraem Bostow. | 730 Cimsrxut Sr, Pamapmraua. 
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